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This volume presents methods and first year findings from the urban and suburban/rural studies of Special 
Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children. Special Strategies is a three-year project that is collecting case study 
data on 1 0 different strategies that were identified as holding promise for educating disadvantaged children. The study 
is being conducted in 25 sites located in urban and suburban or niral areas. The selection of participating schools was 
limited to those that had Chapter 1 programs or were eligible to participate in Chapter 1 . The sample includes students 
in the first, third, and ninth grades in the 1990-9 1 school year: these students will be followed for aperiod of three years. 
The strategies examined include Reading Recovery, computer-assisted instmction, METRA and other peer tutoring, 
extended-day and extended- year projects, schoolwide projects. Success for All projects, Comer School Development 
projects, Paideia projects, and Re:Leaming/Coalition of Essential Schools projects. The Special Strategies studies 
accompany Prospects, the congressionall y mandated longitudinal study of Chapter 1 , and suf^lement the large amount 
of quantitative data collected by ttiat stud y with rich observational and interview data that permits obtaini ng an i n-depth 
picture of events in the lives of classrooms and students. 

Data collected by Special Strategies include observations of classroom instruction and student/teachers and 
student/student interactions; interviews with school-related staff af^opriate to each of the program types; and surveys 
of parents, teachers, principals, district coofdinators, and children in the third grade and above using instruments 
developed for the Prospects study. Standardized tests were administered to all students. Additional performance 
measures will be obtained in year two. In addition, three children in each school are being followed throughout their 
school day in order to provide a close look at what the special strategy and school are like for these children. 

Selected First Year Observations 

• A cunicular r/ogram or an organizational process to improve performance of students is often chosen by 
administrators and/or teaching staff with little consideration of alternative educational options. 

• Strategies affecting the entire school day, such as schoolwide programs with site-based management. 
Comer projects, and Sizer projects, typically result in a higher incidence of coordination and integration 
■^dth a school's regular classroom offerings. 

• The extent to which a strategy is easily and effectively implemented varies according to how extensive 
a change is required of teachers and administrators, and the level of expertise of the teacher in both content 
matter and instructional delivery. 

• Successful implementation of each of the strategies requires additional funding — not only to purchase the 
materials or hardware necessary to implement the programs, but for large staff development costs. To be 
effective all ihe programs require high levels of initial technical assistance and staff development, and 
ongoing staff development as well. 

• The active leadership of the principal or a lead teachers is crucial to program implementation. 

• Contextual variables such as the strength of the fiscal base, demographic shifts, and staff stability may 
impede or facilitate implementation. Schools experiencing the greatest difficulties initiating special 
strategies usually display other serious problems. 

In years two and three, extensive efforts will be made to observe how strategies link with classroom practice 
and student outcomes. Patterns of successful implementation of innovative programs will continue to be examined in 
25 original and some replication sites. 

This report is the first i n a series of Uiree (3) volumes. Copies of this report can be obtained by writing tiie U.S. 
Department of Education, Planning and Evaluation Services, 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., Room 3127, Washington, 
DC 20202-8240. 



The conduct of this study and the preparation of this report were sponsored by Ihe U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of the Under Secretary (Planning and Evaluation Service), under ConU-acts No. LC 90010001 and LC 90010002. 
Any opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommendations expressed in this publication are (hose of the authors 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. Department of Education. 
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Executive Summary 

The United Stales Department of Education awarded two contracts to examine promising 
alternatives to the services typically funded under Chapter 1. Both studies are being conducted by staff 
of the Johns Hopkins University and their subcontractor, Abt Associates Inc. This report summarizes 
findings from the first year of the Urban and Suburban/Rural Special Strategies Studies for Educating 
Disadvantaged Students. 

This executive summary presents the major purposes of the Special Strategies studies, reviews 
the research methods, provides first year findings, and outlines steps planned for years two and three of 
the study. Readers should be aware that the strengths of the Special Strategies studies originate from the 
longitudinal nature of the undertaking- All first year findings are tentative. 

Major purposes of the Special Strategies Studies 

The Special Strategies Studies were developed to accomplish three primary goals. These are the 
following: 

1. Describing promising alternatives to traditional Chapter 1 practices. This includes the 
collection of in-depth information about the day-to-day operations of a variety of innovative 
teaching and programming strategies. 

2. Comparing the characteristics of those promising alternatives to more traditional practices. 
This includes thegathering of various process and outcome measures across several program 
types and, where available, contrasting those results witli the more quantitative data gathered 
in Prospects. 

3. Assessing the replicability of programs that appear most successful. This includes evaluating 
factors that may facilitate or impede implementation elsewhere. 

Methods 

The design of the study calls for gathering qualitative and quantitative data at sites representing 
six urban program types, and six suburban/rural program types. The specifications of the Request for 
Proposals required that some categories of programs, such as Chapter 1 schoolwide projects, be sampled 
in both the urban and the suburban/rural contracts. Therefore, the total number of strategy types under 
investigation is ten. 
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The strategy types sampled include Reading Recovery, computer assisted instruction, METRA 
and peer tutoring programs^ extended day and extended year projects, schoolwide projects. Success for 
All, Comer School Development programs, Paideia projects, and Re: Learning/Coalition of Essential 
Schools. For the purposes of this first year report, these strategies are discussed under three umbrellas: 
philosophy-based strategies, schoolwide strategies, and adjunct strategies. 

Philosophy-based strategies 

Mortimer Adler's (1982) Paideia Proposal: An Educational Manifesto served as a clarion call 
for improved quality of schooling for all children. Adler stated that all children are entitled to academic 
"cream," rather than some being given cream while others receive "skim milk.'* Through the reading of 
challenging material, didactic instruction, coaching, and "Socratic seminars," students are encouraged in 
the "development of [higher order] intellectual skills." 

The Coalition of Essential Schools (CES) was developed by Brown University 's Theodore Sizer. 
Dr. Sizer worked for several years with Mortimer Adler, and the effects of those years are easily seen in 
CES*s nine principles. CES is a school restructuring proposal that outlines broad directions and leaves 
the construction of specific curricula and instructional methods in the hands of local educators. 
Re: Learning is an enhancement of CES being developed by the Education Commission of the States. The 
goal of Re:Leaming is to provide support for CES principles "from the statehouse to the schoolhouse." 

James Comer's School Development Program is rcwted in the developer's experiences in 
community psychiatry at the Yale Child Study Center. Over several years. Dr. Comer has evolved a 
program that focuses the schcwl's and families' attention and social service programs to the total needs 
of children. The Comer program stipulates that by addressing the full range of students' needs, and by 
integrating services in schools, school staff can more adequately meet the academic and other needs of 
children and families. 

Schoolwide projects 

A variety of projects can be implemented under Chapter I's "schoolwide project" option. In the 
suburban/rural study, the schoolwide project schools have virtually eliminated pull-out programs. In the 
urban study, sites are being examined that mix reduced class size and other advantages of the schoolwide 
option with the availability of additional instruction il specialists. Two of the urban schoo3wide projects 
were selected because they chose to extend students' school years. 

Success for All is an intensive school restructuring program designed to be implemented 
schoolwide in highly disadvantaged, typically urban settings. The goal of the program is to have all 
students reading on grade level by the end of third grade. Success for All was developed at Johns Hopkins 
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University. Although neither of the project directors is associated with Success for All, in order to ensure 
impartial program examination and reporting, all data gathering and case write-ups associated with Uiat 
program are conducted by Abt staff. 

Adjunct programs 

Reading Recovery is an intensive, first grade, one-to-one tutoring program, Reading Recovery 
was developed in New Zxjaland by Marie Clay. In Reading Recovery students spend one half hour per day 
for up to 12 weeks with a highly trained reading specialist. The time is spent reading several books with 
known difficulty levels, and in writing activities. Two assumptions of Reading ixecovery are that students 
who are h a vi ng di f ficulty learni ng to read c a n be taught to read i n 1 2 weeks, and that once they have learned 
a set of reading skills, the students can progress for several years without needing furthci remedial 
assistance. 

: Thc Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) offers one of the more widely implemented 
integrated computer assisted instruction packages. In CCC, students spend 12-25 minutes each day in 
interactive, computer driven instruction. A file server records each student's pattern of answers each day, 
and selects new activities for each child for the following day. This particular commercial program was 
chosen not as a commercial endorsement, but because it has a longer and more often independently 
documented evaluation history. 

METRA is a commercially available, highly structured reading tutorial program that has been 
found to produce significant gains in achievement. METRA can be implemented either in a cross-age peer 
tutoring format, or as a para-professionally delivered program. A locally developed peer tutoring program 
is being examined as a companion to METRA. 

The logic of extended day and extended year programs is straightforward: if students aren't 
learning enough, provide them with more, and perhaps varied, instruction. It is also often argued that one 
reason American students don't perform as well on international comparative studies is that students in 
the U.S. go to school for fewer hours per day and fewer days per year than students in any other first world 
country. In the Special Strategies studies, both after school and summer school efforts are being examined. 
These include a summer migrant project which serves both migrating and "settled out" migrant students. 

Choosing exemplary sites 

For each of the above program types, Special Strategies researchers sought nominations for two 
"exemplary" sites. Nominations were received from p)rogram developers, state Chapter 1 directors, 
educational researchers, national educational laboratories, and Chapter 1 Technical Assistance Centers. 
In each case, an effort was made to obtain additional, independent support for the nomination. Twenty- 
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four sites were identified and agreed to participate. Early in year one it was deternxined that an ongoing 
desegregation suit in one city might cause considerable changes in a site, and an additional site was 
obtained as a precautionary measure. This resulted in a total of 25 sites in 1 7 states. The sites are located 
in the Northeast, South, Midwest, and West. Sites range from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic, from near 
the Mexican border to near the Canadian. Schools in the sample serve student populations tliat reflect 
African, Asian, Hispaiac, Native American, and European origins. 

At each site data are gathered at the student, classroom, school, program, and district levels. Much 
of the data being gathered is qualitative. In addition, the process includes gathering low- and high- 
inference classroom observations, and structured interviews of parents, teachers and administrators. 
Nearly half of researchers* field time is devoted to "whole day studies" of individual students. Once 
identified, a student is shadowed for the full three years of the study. Outcome data being gathered over 
the three years include norm-referenced and performance tests of achievement, attendance, student 
grades, and several other measures. 

To the extent possible, data from the Special Strategies studies will be used to supplement the data 
from the larger, nationally representative Prospects sample. However, Special Strategies began six 
months earlier than Prospects, and the two studies remain on somewhat different schedules. 

Both Special Strategies and Prospects are designed to test a specific, multi-level model of Chapter 
1 effects. That model is described in the first chapter. 

First year observations 

1. Virtually all of the programs being studied appear to possess some clear ami often unique 
advantages which might recommend them to some schools md school districts. 

Several of the programs (for example, CCC, Reading Recovery, METRA, Success 
for All) hid previous research indicating their effectiveness in particular settings. Some of 
the strategies represent thoughtful efforts to bring "higher order" or more integrativclearning 
experiences to disadvantaged students (for example, Paideia, the Coalition of Essential 
Schools). While the foci of the programs differ greatly, the relevance of their efforts to 
improve Uie education of disadvantaged cWldrenis clear. If practitioners were searching for 
attractive alternatives for educating disadvantaged students, the programs involved in 
Special Strategies present a solid first list from which to begin the search. 

2. A specific strategy is often chosen by administrators and/or teaching staff with little 
consideration of alternative educational options. 

While there are examples within the study of district or school level staff engaging 
in an extended needs assessment process and systematically searching for alternatives, there 
are more examples of a strategy simply being imposed from above, or of a school choosing 
a strategy after only word-of-mouth recommendation. 
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3. There appear to he some urhati/mrai differences in the processes by which new strategies 
are chosen for schools. 

In large urban areas, the impetus to Implement a philosophical approach usually 
comes from within the schools. In smaller cities and towns, the influencing factors tend to 
be exiernal— the state education agencies (SEAs), for example. For schix)lwide projects, tlie 
impetus is reversed — small-town and rural principals arc more likely to initiate such efforts 
than are urban principals, 

4. Strategies designed to affect students* whole days typically resulted in higher levels of 
interactive instruction throughout the students* reading, language arts, and mathematics 
classes than programs which are adjunct to the regular day. 

For example, in first and third grade Special Strategies sites, students spent an 
average of 80 percent of in-school time in instructional settings, but tlx* proportion of lime 
in insuuction ranged from 38 to 96 percent. 

Adjunct programs often provided valuable services to students during their pullout 
periods, but typically did not result in high rates of student engagement during the remainder 
of the day. 

5. The ''Special Strategy as received t)y students'* varied within and across sites and programs 
in relation to each school's skill at implementing new programs, teacher expertise, and 
magnitude and intensity of the intervention. 

Whole day observations of students at each school oflen left different impressions 
of the special strategy and its implementation at the school than would have been gleaned 
from a simple set of interviews, or from reading published descriptions of the strategy. Many 
ofthecomplexitiesofimplementing a program that can improve students' academic lives are 
seen very diffcremly when viewed from the pers[;ectivc of individual students, 

6 Most strategies have benefited from additional funding for individual schools. 

While the provision of such funds does not ensure a smooUi start-up, the absence of 
adequate fiscal support can stop implementation. Districts, states and foundations each have 
played critical roles in providing support for various special strategies, In several schools, the 
recent increases in Chapter 1 funding have been the primary financial .source supporting 
special .strategies. 

7. Externally developed programs requiring fidelity to a pre-specified model require support 
from either model developers or other high-quality technical assistance. 

The schools in which .such strategies as Reading Recovery, CCC, Paideia, the 
Coalition for Essential Schools, Success for All, and the Comer School Development 
Program were well i mplcmented wcic i nvariabl y tlie recipientsof extended, oftencollaborati ve 
training or assistance from the developers, 

8. Schools experiencing the greatest difficulties initiating special strategies usually display 
other serious problems such as severe fiscal constraints, racial tensions, and inadequate 
school and district level leadership. 
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9. Active leadership is crucial to program implementation. 

The various special strategies required somewhat different leadership skills to 
implement. However, in every site visited by the Special Strategies teams, the principal's 
level of commitment to the chosen program, organizational skills, and ability to motivate 
staff were relevant to the coherence of the program as implemented. 

i 0. There appear to be powerful contextual variables which facilitate or impede implementation 
of the various strategies. 

All special strategies appear to be subject to local variables that transcend particular 
strategies. Unanticipated school district budget distress was one of several issues that 
invariably prtxluced negative impact on implementation efforts. Local access to strategy- 
specific technical assistance almost always had a positive impact. 

1 1. District and state commitment to ongoing staff development can he a key in facilitating 
special strategy implementation and institutionalization. 

Regardless of the strategy t>pe being observed, \oca\ and often state support for 
ongoing professional development in that strategy consistently was asscKiated with higher 
levels of implementation. Whether the program being implemented was seemingly self 
contained (for example, "pull-out" computer assisted instruction) or a schoolwide effort at 
a philosophy-based approach (for example, the Coalition of Essential Schools), ongoing, 
long-term support for development of professional skills was critical to llie health of the 
strategy-as-implemented. 

12. Specific implementation issues vary with the intended magnitude and scope of the special 
strategy on the structure of the school and the content of instruction. 

While many of the above findings relate to general issues in implementation, several 
issues relate to specific types of programs. The range of issues is illustrated in the following 
two examples. Reading Recovery requires a full year of intensive training for prospective 
first grade teachers before they are certified as Reading Recovery specialists, but the program 
does not include training for second grade teachers (although some schools offer this and 
more). Paideia schools require significant changes in the daily teacliing patterns of all 
teachers, but these can be phased in over several years. 

1 3. With i:ie possible exception of some (uljunct programs, all special strategies visited continue 
to evolve. 

An easy mistake would be to believe that any of the schools in the Special Strategies 
studies is now "doing [its str:itegy] right." In almost every instance, schools continue to 
struggle with and evolve new methods for implementing their chosen special strategy. These 
implementations are proving to be highly dynamic, and that tlnding underscores the wisdom 
of building both Prospects and Special Strategies as longitudinal studies. 

14. Central to replication efforts is the systematic exploration of the preconditions for implemen- 
tation; the roles of such key staff principals, faculty and parents; the explicit relationship 
between the special strategy and instructional methods and curriculum: and the extra visible 
as well as hidden costs associated with implementation. 

Year Two and Year Three site visits to the primary and replication sites will focus 
on issues of longitudinal development of programs within sites, rolesof staff andparents, and 
out-of-pocket and opportunity costs of the various programs in differing contexts. 

vi 
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Next steps 

The above 13 tentative conclusions should be regarded as testable hypotheses. The next two 
years* efforts can provide more nearly definitive statements regarding those hypotlieses, and perhaps will 
lead to additional findings. During the second and third years of the Special Strategies studies, Hopkins 
and Abt staff will complete these steps: 

1 . Gather second and third year student, teacher, parent, school, and program data in the 25 
core schools. As this report approaches final form, reports from the fall/winter 1991/92 site 
visits are indicating stability at some sites and significant changes at others. Understanding 
these evolutionary processes is critical to understanding the strengths, limitations, 
.implementability and institutionalization of the various programs in schools. 

2. Visit 24 additional schools in a stepwise replication fashion. By making shorter visits to 
replicates, researchers explore the generalizability of findings from the more in-depth sites. 
In almost every program type. Special Strategies researchers are visiting at least one nearly 
full implementation. However, contextual issues which shape program success appear to be 
powerftil. Are programs which work well and make academic sense in lural and suburban 
areas, often less than adequate in urban areas? Are critical components not available in some 
contexts? When technical assistance is not readily available, how does implementation and 
institutionalization proceed? For answers, these questions require studying multiple sites in 
diverse contexts. 

3. Conduct longitudinal amilyses of the various programs* implementation costs and effects. 
These will include tests of the Chapter 1 effects model developed for this study. First year 
outcome data, including loc^il and Prospects sources, 1 acked sufficient depth for making clear 
i>tatements regarding plausible outcomes of schoolwide projects, philosophy-based models, 
or adjunct programs. The addition of longitudinal data in years two and three will greatly 
enhance our understanding of these programs's effects. 
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Chapter One 

Overview 

by 

Sam Stringfield 
The Johns Hopkins University 



The first chapter of this report presents the purposes of the Special Strategies studies, the design 
of the studies and a review of relevant research, and introduces the model being used throughout the study. 
The first chapter concludes with an overview of the organization of the full report. 

The federal Chapter 1 program 

From its inception, Title I and now Chapter 1 has made important contributions to American 
education and has enhanced the educational opportunities of millions of disadvantaged children 
(LeTendre, 1991). 

Chapter 1 supports state and local programs' efforts to helpeducationally disadvantaged students 
achieve academically at the level of their non-disadvantaged peers. Chapter 1 is easily the largest Federal 
grant program in elementary and secondary education. Over the 27-year history of the program, total 
fundi ng for Title I/Chapter 1 has exceeded $80 hi llion, and fu ndi ng for the 1 99 1 -92 school year conti nucd 
to exceed previous highs reaching $6.2 billion. From the 1 986-87 school year to the 1 992-93 school year, 
actual funding for Chapter 1 has increased more than 90 percent, from $3.5 billion to $6,839 billion. 
Chapter 1 now serves over 5.5 million elementary and secondary school students each year. Over 75 
percent of all U.S. elementary schools receive Chapter 1 services. 

Public Law 100-297, the 1988 reauthorization of Chapter 1 known as the "Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments,** brought the most sweeping changes in the history of federally supported compensatory 
education. The new law called for increased funding of compensatory education inexchange for increased 
accountability and a much greater emphasis on "program improvement'* (Jennings, 1991). 

Numbers often do not tell the story of a program i n ways u lat practitioners and policy persons can 
hear. What is the importance of Chapter 1? In the words of the principal of a Special Strategies school, 
"Resources are fewer and fewer. Chapter 1 is the only program responding to the needs of children and 
teachers. Without Chapter 1, 1 don*t know where we'd be.'* 
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Public Law 100-297 also mandated a national, longitudinal study of the effects of Chapter 1 . As 
part of its respoase to the Congressional mandate, the U.S. Department of Education funded a scries of 
planning papers (Policy Studies AssociateSi 1989) and a formal design study for the national longitudinal 
study ( Abt Associates, 1 989). To date, those two efforts have led to the funding of three research studies. 
The largest of those studies is Prospects: The Congressionally Mandated Study of Educational Growth 
and Opportunity (Abt Associates, Westat, Johns Hopkins University, Educational Testing Service, 
1 990b). Prospects is a 6.5 year national study of the effects of Chapter 1 , and it will be brielly described 
below. The two additional research undertakings are the ^'Special Strategies*' studies, tlie subject of this report. 

Relationship to Prospects 

The Special Strategies studies and Prospects as conceptualized by U.S.E.D., have unusual and 
unusually valuable linkages. Therefore, several important features of Prospects will be introduced now. 
Prospects is a $35 million study of the education of disadvantaged students. Usi ng a carefully constructed 
sample/Prospects is gathering achievement, questionnaire, and archival data (for example, attendance, 
grades) on over 40,0(X) U.S. students. Students are in the first, fourth, or eighth grades during the fall of 
1991 . (Pretesting of the third — and seventh — graders was completed during spring 1991 , with pretesting 
of first graders occurring during the fall of 1991.) The sample was drawn to reflect regional, urban, 
suburban, and rural differences. It includes cohorts from schools that serve virtually 1 (X) percent free lunch 
students to schools that serve almost no free lunch students. Special efforts were made to ensure that the 
sample contained significant numbers of migrant students, language minorities. Native Americans, and 
Alaskan Natives. In addition to the basic group of over 300 schools, the sample has been enhanced with 
a set of sectarian private schools, a set of schools enrolling high proportions of limited English proficient 
children, and by the Special Strategies sample. All of the later enhancements were drawn non-randomly. 

The Prospects study is designed to improve understanding of both the short-term and long-term 
effects of significant participation in Chapter 1 programs. Among the key issues to be investigated in 
Prospects are the following: 

1. How do Chapter 1 participants compare with peers on standardized tests and other outcome 
measures? 

2. How do students receiving different types of Chapter 1 services perform throughout their 
student careers? 

3. How are outcomes for Chapter 1 participants affected by different levels of parental 
involvement? 

4. What types of Chapter 1 programs work best, and for what types of students? 
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5. What are the effects of Chapter 1 participation on grade promotion* school completion, and 
post-secondary school aspirations? 

Although Prospects will present unique insights into the workings of Chapter 1, and of the 
educational progress of disadvantaged students generally, there are some questions that a large scale test 
and questionnaire study cannot logically be expected to answer. First, the Prospects analyses will be 
descriptive or correlational in nature. As has often been noted, Chapter 1 is a funding source, not an 
identifiable "program/* Therefore the effects of various programs funded under Chapter 1 may not be 
readily discernible within Prospects. Second, many of the most promising practices now occurring in 
compensatory education are happening in relatively small numbers of sites. The probability that Prospects 
would include multiple Reading Recovery and Re:Leaming sites, for example, was negligible. Third, 
Prospects was not designed to provide rich, qualitative data of the type often useful to both policy makers 
and practitioners regarding the most promising programs. 

Given these design limitations, the U.S. Department of Education chose to fund two additional 
studies which looked in detail at the characteristics of "Special Strategies" in use in Chapter 1 . The studies 
use all of the data sets gathered for ftospects, and add three yeusof highly detailed, qualitative case study 
data on a set of programs which appear to offer particular promise for improving the performance of 
Chapter 1 students. 

Purposes of the Special Strategies studies 

Historically, most Chapter 1 funds have been used to purchase remedial puUout or in-class 
services for students who are experiencing difficulty in school (Kennedy, Jung, & Orland, 1986). As the 
program has matured, however, schools have begun to experiment with alternatives to these approaches. 

ITie United States Department of Education*s Office of Planning and Policy has funded two 
related "Special Strategies" studies to investigate innovative programs designed to work with disadvantaged 
students; one study is focused on urban schools and the other on suburban and rural schools. These 
"Special Strategies" studies are designed to do the following: 

• Desciibe promising alternatives to traditional Chapter 1 practices, such as school wide 
projects, extended day or extended year programs, one-on-one tutoring, integrated mental 
health and parent involvement services, computer-assisted instruction, and comprehensive 
school reform; 

• Compare these promising alternative strategies to traditional Chapter 1 practices in terms of 
program characteristics as well as various outcomes; 

• Collect in-depth information about the day-to-day opx^rations of a variety of innovative 
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teaching strategies and link these data with student outcomes; 

• Determine, among different strategies, how student outcomes vary across types of schools and 
students; and 

• Assess the replicability of alternative and successful methods of Chapter 1 instruction by 
evaluating factors that facilitate or impede implementation elsewhere. 

This first year report of the three year Special Strategies Studies describes the research methods, 
connections to the larger Prospects analyses and programs selected for study, and provides preliminary 
process data regarding schools being studied. The second- and third-year reports will present expanded sets 
of process data, together with achievement and other outcome data relevant to the Special Strategies 
hypotheses. 

A brief history of Title I and Chapter 1 with a review of relevant research 

What is now Chapter 1 evolved from the landmark legislation, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA)of 1965. It was the first legisIaUon in the " war on poverty. "Title I of ESE A became 
the ^^\>rnerstone of federal aid to our nation's elementary and secondary schoi)ls'' (Vanecko & Ames, 
1979). The intent of the legislation was to "provide financial assistance to local education agencies serving 
areas with concentrations of children from low income families to expand and improve their educational 
programs." McLaughli n ( 1 975) has noted that F^EA was the first federal aid measure to address the needs 
of disadvantaged students rather than tlie fiscal deficits in local school districts, and it was the first major 
piece of social legislation to require evaluation. 

In 198 1 , Title I was replaced by Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(BCI A). The new law maintained the overall intent of Title I but cased federal involvement by specifying 
that the program would be administered, "in a manner which will... free the school of unnecessary federal 
supervision, direction and control" (P.L. l(K)-297, sec. l(X)1.2.c.). 

The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of 1 988 offered additional latitude and impetus for change. 
The 1 988 amendments reflected two key congressional concerns ( Jenni ngs, 1 99 1 ). First, the new law 1 inks 
identification of quality programs with positive outcomes over time. Second, the amendments provide 
new evaluation reporting requirements in order to ensure that pix>r quality programs are identified and 
improved. 

One result of the 1 988 Hawkins-Stafford Amendments and subsequent large increases in Chapter 
1 funding has been a great increase in local attention to Chapter 1 . Increased ftinding has allowed districts 
to exptore new options. Increased accountability , and particularly the addiUon of sc^^^ 
has forced districts to reexamine old programs. 
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Research on Title I/Chapter 1 may be thought of as having occurred in three generations. A first 
generation was marked by naive views regarding the potential impact of limited programs, and a lack of 
psychometric rigor. David and Pelavin (1977) noted that many early studies of Title I impact lacked a 
clearly defined criterion for comparison of effects. When huge gains in achievement did not materialize 
as a result of 2- 10 percent increases in fiscal support, the original goal of Title I students "catching up" 
with their peers was revised downward to an **eight month gain per year" criterion (Thomas & Pelavin, 
1976). Most criteria were specified in grade equivalent scores. Grade equivalent scores of that time were 
psychometrically inadequate for measuring growth because they were not normally distributed and were 
not hierarchically scaled. McLaughlin (1975) concluded that researchers were attempting to evaluate a 
program with diverse components, that researchers encountered problems in obtaining local cooperation, 
and in general, that these research efforts failed. 

A brief, though valuable, second generation of Title I effects studies included the Sustaining 
Effects Study (SES) (Carter, 1984, and various technical reports), re-analyses of SES data (e.g., Frontera. 
1986), a fairly large-scale attempt at independent replication of the SES (Gabriel et al., 1985), and a U.S. 
Department of Education analysis of local, state and national program data (Anderson & Stonehill, 1986). 
The second generation studies indicated that — 

1 . Onaverage,TitIeIprogramshaveamodest,positiveeffect on the achievement of disadvantaged 
students. 

2. Achievement gains made by Title I students appeared to be greater in earlier grades. 

3. Achievement gains were not consistently associated with either dollars spent (though note 
that, by definition, all Title I programs involved the expenditure of some additional dollars), 
or with the application of any single educational approach. 

4. Students who were "promoted out" of Title I continued to perform at their enhanced levels, 
and did not seem to revert to lower achievement levels during the first year after compensatory 
education services had been discontinued. However, gains were generally not sustained over 
a period of more than two years following program participation. 

5. Title I programs were most effective for students who were only moderately disadvantaged, 
but Title I did not appear to substantially improve the relative achievement of the most 
disadvantaged students within the schools. 

The second generation studies suffered from inadequate control group choices, unit of analysis 
problems, and the use of measures too distal to students' academic lives (for review of these issues, see 
Abt Associates, Johns Hopkins University, WESTAT, & Educational TcsUng Service, 1990). 
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Perhaps the most valuable contribution of the SES and the studies it spawned was their collective 
provision of descriptive data on some stable aspects of Title I practices. If, for example. Title I were to 
have an impact, we would expect recipients to '^graduate out*' after one or two years, and remain out in 
subsequent years. Carter (1984) reported that after one year's participation, about 25 percent of Title I 
students were promoted out of Title » and were able to maintain their regular status. Others have found 
that in Title I reading programs, 20 percent to 30 percent of first year recipients graduated out of Title I 
and remained out for at least the next two years (Frontera, 1 986). In math , the proportion was 30 percent. 
However, these "graduating out" students were also, on average, the highest achievers of any in the Title 
I participation group (Frontera, 1986). 

The post-SES years have witnessed few large-scale studies of teacher, school, or comjxjnsatory 
education effectiveness, particularly at the elementary grades. Rather, the 1980s were a time of 
interestingly crafted smaller studies and of Chapter 1 relevant literature reviews. These comprise the third 
generation of Chapter 1 studies. A detailed discussion of these third generation studies may be found in 
Slavin, Stringfield, and Winfield (1992). Third generation studies indicate the following: 

1. The setting in which Chapter 1 services are delivered (in-class versus puUout) is not as 
important as the quality of services provided. 

2. Research on instructor type (e.g., specialists or instructional aides) is inconclusive relative 
to cost/benefit. 

3. Research relating teaching behaviors to disadvantaged students' achievement gains has 
found several stable predictors of gains: high conten coverage, maximum time allocated to 
instruction, high engaged time, consistent student success, active teaching, teachers' 
structuring information, and frequent questioning with relatively high correct responses. 
Brophy (1986) is particularly thorough in discussing this area. 

4. An unusually carefully conducted study of Chapter 1 instructional effectiveness (Crawford, 
1989) indicated that Chapter 1 teachers obtained greater achievement gains when they 
provided considerable challenge to their students, praised 10-15 percent of students' correct 
responses, and provided fast feedback for incorrect student responses. Whereas previous 
teacher effectiveness studies had found negative correlations between achievement gain and 
teachers working one-on-one with students, Crawford found that, in the often quite small 
Chapter 1 groups, one-to-one instruction was positively correlated with achievement gain. 

5. AUington and Johnston (1989) concluded that improved coordination between regular 
teachers and compensatory education staff was one key to improved compensatory 
education. 

6. Slavin (1987) identified four broad types of promising programs for at risk students. These 
were continuous-progress programs (e.g., DISTAR, U-SAIL), cooperative learning, pre- 
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ventative and remedial tutoring programs, and some types of intensive, integrated com- 
puter-assist '5tnictional programs. 

These third-generation studies offer more grounds for optimism regarding a meaningful Chapter 
1 effectiveness literature. 

Research methods 

Staff from the Center for Study of Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged Students (CDS) of 
Johns Hopkins University and from Abt Associates Inc., the subconu-actors on the Special Strategies 
projects, are conducting these studies over a tliree year period. Data are being gathered in urban, suburban, 
and rural schix)ls. The study involves a multiple method approach, blending qualitative case study and 
quantitali ve techniques. At each school data are being gathered at the student, classroom, program, school, 
and district levels. A particular emphasis concerns the effects of the various programs on the lives of 
individual students who are being closely followed over the three years. 

Discussion of research methods will proceed through stages. First, the model of Chapter 1 effects 
which is guiding our research will be presented. This is followed by a description of the program types 
included in the Special SU'ategies study. A description of instrumentation leads to a discussion of research 
procedures. 

Following Miles and Huberman (1984) and Yin (1989) in a qualitative tradition, and various 
scholars from a more quantitative tradition, the Special Strategies studies (and to a lesser extent, 
lYospccts) attempt to gain focus and sharpen hypt^thesis testing through the positing of a specific model 
of Chapter 1 effects. That model is described below. 

A model of Chapter 1 effects 

Research by Burstein (1980), Willett (1988), Rogosa (1989), and Raudcnbush and Bryk (1 986, 
1988) demonstrates that a valuable model of the effects of schooling must meet the following criteria: 

• It must specify variables in a multilevel fashion (e.g., students learn within classes witliin 
schools). 

• It must specify effects across levels, beginning with individual students. 

• Desired outcomes should be measured at three or more ptnnts in time. 

By gathering dataover se veral years. Prospects and Special Strategies studies effectively address 
the psychomeU'ic concern regarding rt liability of multi-wave growth measurement (Willett, 1988). The 
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other two concerns, explicit specification and multilevel modeling, are addressed in the following model 
(Figure 1.1 on page 1-10) of Lhe effects of Chapter 1 on students* academic lives. 

This model of Chapter 1 effects has "four plus" levels. The first is the individual student as learner. 
The second level concerns groups which have regular, academically relevant, direct interactions with the 
students, including regular classroom teachers, persons providing additional academic services, such as 
Chapter 1 or special educational services, and parents. Schools represent the third level in the model, 
encompassing principals, other school level personnel, and programs which affect student learning by 
affecting the ways in which students, teachers, and parents act and interact. Beyond the schools lie 
additional levels, comprised of a variety of additional indirect influences on achievement. These levels 
include the c immunity, the school district (including the management of various categorical programs), 
and state and federal sources of programming, funding, and assessment. Most of the **four plus" level 
structures affect students' achievement through regulatory requirements, and by providing goals, 
directions* and technical assistance. 

Level I: Student (is learner 

The model begins at the level of the student, building on John Carroll's "A Model of School 
Learning" (1963, 1989). Carroll views students' academic learning rate as a function of five elements: 

1 . Aptitude. That is, students' general abilities to learn. Carroll ( 1 989) noted that, "high aptitude 
is indicated when a student needs a relatively small amount of time to learn" (p. 26). 

2. Ability to understand the instruction. Is the student academically prepared to gain from the 
lesson? Does she or he possess the necessary skills or knowledge for understand! ng the lesson? 
Ability to understand instruction also includes students' abilities to "figure out for themselves 
what the learning task is and how to go about learning it." (Carroll, 1989, p. 26). 

3. Perseverance, How long is the student willing to work to learn the assigned information? 
Perseverance is in large part a function of students' motivation. A student's prior rate of 
success becomes one predictor of willingness to persevere. Parent, peer, and teacher en- 
couragement have obvious relevance to students' willingness to persevere. 

4. Opportunity. How much time is allotted to learning the information? Carroll (1989) noted that 
time spent learning is the lesser of aptitude (time needed), opportunity, and perseverance. 

5. Quality of instruction. How effective is the instructional delivery? For Carroll, quality of 
instruction was high if students learned the material as rapidly as their abilities and levels of 
prior knowledge allowed. Low quality curricula or instruction would result in the need for 
additional learning time. 
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Other cognitive researchers have elaborated on specific terms used by Carroll (ex., discussions of 
"schema;* "scaffolding " and "rehearsal in short term memory") which could be used to expand model 
aspects without requiring fundamental additions to or subtractions from this basic model of school learning. 

Level 2: The provision ofscfiooling-relevant instruction to students 

A second level of the model of Chapter 1 effects concerns the selection and presentation of 
academic content to the student-learners. Slavin (1987) used CanolKs work as a foundation on which to 
build a "tlieory of effective classroom organization." He began with the components of the Carroll model 
which are potentially within the control of a teacher. Slavin's model assumes Uiat students learn new 
information in relation to the Quality of their instruction, the Appropriateness of the academic level of 
information to be learned, their level of Incentive to learn, and the Time they invest in the learning. This 
has been summarized as QAIT As Figure 1 . 1 illustrates, there are several groups of adults who may have 
direct impact on individual student's QAIT, and hence on gains in academic and other desired outcomes 
over time. These are parents, regular classr(X)m teachers, and any other adults associated witli categorical 
or supplementary schoi)! programs. Three of the four groups directly affecting QAIT (regular. Chapter 1 , 
and supplementary teachers) work in sch(x)ls. 

There are two components to Level 2. The first concerns the dimensions of effective education 
which must be provided for students to acquire academically-relevant knowledge. These are general 
principles applicable to regular classroom teachers, parents, and any "special" program providers. The 
second is the specific pa^ple providing the education. The methods available and typically explored by 
parents are often quite different IVom tliose considered by regular classroom teachers. The instructional 
and curricular options available to a compensatory education computer laboratory teacher or reading tutor 
bear little resemblance to each other, or to those used by regular teachers or parents. The first half of this 
section describes Slavin*s general principles for organizing academic instruction. The latter notes 
particular adaptations made by the various role players involved in educating children. 

General principles across all providers 

The variables in the Canoll and Slavin models have been previously studied and, to varying 
degrees, supported. Research relating to each aspect of the QAIT model is described below. 

Quality: Debates related to the quality of curricula and instruction have raged throughout the 
twentieth century. Regarding curricula, the most often-replicated finding is simply that, in general and 
within reasonable limitations, exposing students to relatively greater amounts of academic content 
correlates positively with achievement gains. Tliis is the much discussed "Opportunity to Learn'' (OTI.). 
OTI. is different from, but often correlated with Time-on-Task (TOT). 
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Regarding instructional quality, Brophy and Good (1986) found rcplicaling support for claims 
that, In general, student achievement was facilitated by teachers who make frequent presentations and 
demonstrations, accompanied with enthusiasm; ask clear and appropriate questions; provide clear 
feedback; provideguidance after students answer incorrectly; i nco .oorate student comments and interests 
into lessons; prepare students for assignments; and circulate among students during independent work. 
However, Brophy (1988) notes that most research on the effects of teachers has fcxused on achieving 
knowledge and skill development ("lower level") objectives. He further notes that "process-outcome data 
say more about the amount Uian about the quality of instruction associated with student achievement 
gains, A related point is that these data mostly reflect the differences between (a) the 25 percent or so of 
teachers who are the least successful in eliciting student achievement gain and (b) all other teachers" (p. 9). 

Brophy and Good (1986) found that some research on teaching leads to context-specific 
conclusions. They note that low-SHS or low achieving students often need "more structure from teachers, 
more active instruction and feedback, more redundancy, and smaller steps with higher success rates" (p. 364). 

Similarly, Carroll (1989) noted that research on quality of schooling was the weakest of the 
confirmatory study sets concerning his model of school learning. Discussions of quality of instruction and 
materials inherently push against the issues of what should be taught, how to teach it, and how to measure it. 

Appropriateness: Appropriateness is concerned with the degree to which the students have the 
necessary skills and knowledge to learn a new lesson, but have not already mastered the content. The 
question of appropriateness is, "Is the lesson neither too difficult nor too easy for the individual student?" 

One of the advances brought by the Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES-3; Fisher et al,, 
1978) was the refinement of tlieTime-on-Task concept with a specific enliancement: Academic Learning 
Time (ALT). ALT is students' TOTin which the time is being spent on material at a difficulty level such 
that the student is achievi ng a moderate-to-high level of academic success, BTES-3 researchers found that 
some second grade teachers allocated over three times as many minutes to mathematics as others (50 vs, 
15 minutes per day), and that in some math classes the average student wa<s "on-task" 50 percent of the 
allocated time vs, 90 percent in others. Just as importantly, the researchers found that in some classes 
students were frequently allowed to fiounder with problems considerably beyond their present ability to 
succeed, while inothers students enjoyed high success rates, adequate teacher monitoring, structuring and 
feedback. In the high TOT, high success (e.g , high ALT) classes, students were much more likely to be 
able to effectively address the academic challenges presented by the curriculum. As both Carroirs and 
Slavin's models would predict, time/?/f/A* appropriate difficulty level (ALT) has been found to be a better 
predictor of student achievement gain than TOT alone. 

However, Slavin (1987) notes that achieving the instructionally appropriate content for all 
children is not easy; 
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Perhaps the most difficult problem of classroom organization is dealing with the 
fact that students come into class with different levels of knowledge, skills and learning 
rate, and motivation.... Teaching a class of 20 to 40 students is fundamentally different 
from one-to-one tutoring because of the inevitability of student-to-student differences 
that affect the success of instruction. Teachers can always be sure that if they leach one 
lesson to the whole class, some students will learn the material more quickly than others. 
Some students may not learn the lesson at all because they lack important prerequisite 
skills or are not given adequate time. A [further] problem. ..is that within-class solutions 
to the problems listed above, such as individualized instruction and grouping, often 
create new generations of problems: how to manage 30 individualized programs? (p. 94) 

Incentive is concerned with the degree to which the students are motivated to work on 
instructional tasks and to learn the material being presented. 

Most writers on the subject of motivation work within social learning theory and within the 
expectancy X value theory of Feather (1982). Within this framework Brophy (1987) notes four 
preconditions for motivating students: a supportive environment, appropriate levels of challenge and 
difficulty, meaningful learning objectives, and mtxleration in the use of any one incentive or motivational 
strategy. For teachers meeting those preconditions, Brophy recommends a variety of practical methods 
for sustaining both extrinsic and intrinsic student motivations to Icixrn. He finds that teachers can model 
motivationto learn; communicatedesirableexpectations and attributioas; minimize students' performance 
anxiety; project intensity and enthusiasm; induce interest in or appreciation for the task; induce curiosity 
or suspense; induce dissonance or cognitive confiict; make abstract content more personal, concrete, or 
familiar; induce students to generate their own motivation to learn; state learning objectives and provide 
advance organizers; provide informative feedback; and model task-related thinking and problem solving. 
Brophy (1987) provides a cautionary note which, in the context of the current model, links Incentive 
structures to appropriateness by noting that "teachers confronted with classes of 20-40 students cannot 
meet each individual student's needs optimally, so many students are frequently bored and many others 
are contused or frustrated" (p. 202). 

Mac Iver has attempted to simultaneously deal with both the problems of varying levels of 
academic appropriateness and incentives by designing a coordinated, student level system of school 
rewards and recognitions. Early results (e.g., Mac Iver, 1991) have indicated improvements among 
middle school students* perceptions of the intrinsic value of subject matter, effort^ and grades. 

Time: The amount of time available for regular classroom learning depends largely on three 
factors. The first, amount of time scheduled for a specific field of instruction, is often beyond the control 
of individual teachers, but can certainly be infiucnccd by the school , the district, or the nation. Almost all 
U.S. students go to school 5.5-6.5 hours per day, 176- 1 84 days per year. Japanese students attend school 
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240 days per year; 50 percent attend "Juku" or "cram schools" in the evenings. The second factor is the 
amount of time actually used by the teacher to teach. The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES- 
3, Fisher et al., 1978) indicated that some U.S. teachers spend over twice as much class time on academic 
tasks as others. A third factor is whether or not teachers are able to get students to attend to instruction. 
It makes no di fference how effectively a teacher teaches if students are not attending to academic content. 

Time-On-Task ("TOT') has been studied so often and with such replicating results that its value 
is very nearly assumed. Botli common sense and a variety of studies (e.g., Anderson el al., 1989; Brophy 
& Good. 1986; Fisher et al., 1980; Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986; Stallings, 1980) indicate that, all other 
things being equal and within reasonable limits, increased time spent attempting to leain a subject is a 
positive px-edictor of student achievement gain. As Carroll (1989) has noted, time to learn has been the 
aspect of his model of school learning which has been most often studied and most solidly verified. 

Slavin*s model assumes that the rate of sUident learning increases when events in a student's 
world serve to increase QAIT. The roles of parents, regular teachers, and other special/categoricai 
programs such as Chapter 1 in increasing conifwnents of QAIT are detailed below. 

As with Carroll's model, tlie most important characteristic of Slavin'sQAITmodelis that all four 
elements must be adequate for instruction to be effective. Effective instruction is not just good teaching, 
or time, or motivation. No matter how high the quality of general classroom instruction, individual 
students will not learn a lesson if they lack the necessary prior skiilsor information, if they lack motivation, 
or if they lack the time they need to learn the lesson. Similarly, if the quality of curriculum and instruction 
are low, then it makes little difference how much students already know, how motivated they are, or how 
much time they have. 

QAIT in the lives of adults working to educate children 

The combination of high quality instruction, delivered at the appropriate instructional level for 
i ndividual students, presented in combination with sufficient incentives so that students will endeavor to 
learn, and allowing adequate time for student learning almost never happens by chance. RaUier QAIT is 
the product of concerted, often coordinated actions on the parts of adults. There are several groups of 
adults who regularly interact witli disadvantaged children. These include parents, regular classroom 
teachers, and Chapter 1 and other special program teachers and/or aides. 

Parents. Parents have great potential to affect children's school-related learning. During the last 
quarter century, research has repeatedly found that students benefit from family contexts and activities 
that emphasize and encourage school-relevant learning (Coleman, et al., 1966: Epstein & McPartland, 
1979; Maijoribanks, 1980). Hansen (1969) and Krus and Ruben (1974) found that home reading 
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environment was a better predictor of students' attitudes toward reading than was parents' socioeconomic 
status (SES). Chilman (1973), Horowitz and Paden (1973), Wigfield and Asher (1984). and Epstein 
(1989, 1991) 

have produced reviews of research indicating that programs involving low-SES parents in their children's 
educations have resulted in somewhat higher academic performance by students. 

By spending time reading with or tutoring a child, by structuring home time so that students 
complete their homework, and by going over homework with their children, parents can significantly 
increase the amount of high quality time students spend learning academically related material. By 
encouraging their children, and by modeling a joy of learning, parents increase students' incentive to 
learn. By working with the school and their children's teachers, parents can increase the appropriateness 
of instruction that children receive at school and at home. Teachers may be able to encourage or assist 
parents in taking on these roles. 

Regular Classroom Teachers. Between the ages of 5 and 1 8, the great majority of children spend 
more academically-related time with classroom teachers than with all other academically influential 
sources combined. The QAIT discussion above included activities regular classroom teachers could 
undertake to maximize the quality, appropriateness, incentives, and time available to students. In a class 
of 20-40 students, for any of those variables to come into play, the teacher must have considerable skills 
in classroom management, maintain a clear set of roles, cover content aggressively, hold high expecta- 
tions, teach actively, and allocate as much of the school day as is practical to academic content. (See 
Brophy & Good, 1986; Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986). 

Special Programs. Virtually every school in the U.S. receives services through one or more 
categorical or special programs. The diversity of program types, delivery mechanisms, and levels of 
involvement with regular programs can hardly be exaggerated. Special education, compensatory, gifted 
and talented, migrant, bilingual education and other programs may have either direct or indirect effects 
on the Quality, Appropriateness, levels of Incentive, and Time students devote to academically related 
topics. A student in one or more additional programs, such as a summer migrant education program, might 
receive direct additions to his or her QAIT. Indirectly, a student not receiving special services may receive 
marginally increased teacher attention as a result of special programs pulling other students out of regular 
cl asses for parts of the school day, thereby reducing student-teacher ratios and i ncreasi ng the homogeneity 
of the remaining instructional group. 

Chapter 1 Instruction, Federally funded compensatory education instruction may be deli vered by 
a teacher with advanced training in her area of specialization, an instructional aide, or a microcomputer. 
It may be delivered in the student's regular classroom, in the hall outside the regular classroom, in a 
computer lab, or in a special Chapter 1 classroom. Variation in delivery location, medium, and quality are 
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three of the key differences among local Chapter 1 programs. 

Two additional elements are that Chapter 1 provides diagnostic testing in the basic skills beyond 
that received by most students, and Chapter 1 instruction is typically delivered in small groups. The 
diagnostic testing could beexpected to increase the appropriateness of i nstruction. The use of small groups 
may contribute to quality, appropriateness, and incentive, at least for the 15-60 minutes per day that the 
average Chapter 1 child receives compensatory instruction. Through careful coordination. Chapter 1 may 
increase QAIT throughout the students' days. In the cases of before- and after-school and summer 
programs. Chapter 1 directly increases student learning time. 

Because the Chapter 1 teachers or aides typically have additional knowledge of students' 
strengths and weaknesses, yet work with them for only an average of one half hour per school day, their 
impact is bounded by the extent to which they successfully coordinate their services with those of the 
regular classroom teachers each year, across the students' careers within a school, and with parents 
(Winfield, 1987). 

Level 3: The school 

There is increasing evidence that schools make a difference in students' educations beyond the 
influence of student backgrounds and of teacher effects (see Good & Brophy, 1986; Mortimore, 
Sammons, Stoil, Lewis, & Ecob, 1988; Teddlie, Kirby, and Stringfield, 1989). Raudenbush and Bryk 
(1986) found that considerable outcome variance in the Sustaining Effects Study (Carter, 1984) could be 
efficiently explained as school effects. This was especially true of mathematics gains, where 80 percent 
of three year achievement gains could be attributed to school-level factors. 

Very few students learn reading or mathemaUcs at the principal's knee. Students learn at school, 
but schools don't teach. Rather, principals and school organizations achieve effects managerially and 
organizationally. 

Stringfield and Teddlie (1991), in analyzing data from a set cf 16 longitudinal case studies from 
the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study (LSES), found that while some schools were successful in 
becoming and remaining exemplars on some dimensions of schooling without active principal support, 
in general, the goals and actions of the principal eventually became synonymous with "school culture." 
This school culture or ethos is a created, understandable, and changeable phenomenon. Five: broad 
categories of schools* ethos are measurable: A/eaningful, universally understood goals; Attention to daily 
academic functioning in all classes; Coordination of curricula and instruction across classes, programs, 
and grades; /Jecruitment and development of staff, including moving non-performing staff out of the 
school; and efficient Organizing of school functioning to achieve the daily activities and overall goals of 
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the school. These functions can be abbreviated as MACRO. 

The choice of the acronym MACRO to describe the school effects variables is intentional. The 
authors' goal is to reinforce the premise that schools and programs do not teach. Parents, teachers, and 
para-professionals teach. Schools and programs can facilitate teaching and, as such, can operate at a 
MACRO-instnictional level. 

Meaningful, wiiversally understood goals. Reviewers of the school effects field from Edmonds 
(1979) to the present have focused on "clear goals and objecUves'' as a characteristic of more effecUve 
schools. In the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study (LSES), Stringfield and Teddlie (1991) found that, 
in its simplest form, this characterisUc has become nottiue, but a tiuism. Many schools now have clearly 
posted "goals." These may or not be addressed, or even known, by the majority of staff. Clearly stated 
goals that are not acted upon do not convey meaning to teachers or to students as learners. 

In some LSES schools, detailed interviews with principals and staff produced a reasonably 
unified sense of the ac-c!3mic purposes of the school. In other schools, everything— academics, social 
development, sports, cleanliness, having fun— were all "most important." To declare everylliing to be 
most important is to give no long-term importance to anything. Meaningful goals imply priorities and 
provide guidance when tough choices must be made. Some schools have them. Meaningftil goals will be 
shared by all staff and often known by students. 

One of the many ways through which goal statements acquire meaning is through, school-level 
recognition and rewards. A frcquenUy referenced article in the field of personnel management provides 
many examples of "the folly of rewarding for A while hoping for B" (Kerr, 1975). Students and teachers 
view as real and important activities or accomplishments which are rewarded in their school. 

Attention to daily academic functioning, "Management by Walking Around (MBWA)," coined 
by Peters and Waterman (1982), applies to school effectiveness as much as to "best run companies." By 
seeing every teacher every day, and by visiting all classrooms for extended periods each year, a school 
administrator can observe differences in quality of instruction from class to class, identify areas in which 
teachers need to improve their skills, and identify disparities in appropriate levels of instrucfion for all 
students. These needs are seen most clearly by sitting in classes. Disjunctures in curricula— rarely 
apparent on paper but often plainly visible in practice— are made clear by visiting classes and by 
"shadowing** a student through parts of his/her school day. QAIT is an all day issue. 

Coordination among programs and between scfiool and parents over time. It is Uie organizational 
task of the principal, plus any persons or teams he may appoint, to arrange school days, years, curricula, 
and programs so that students can extract academic meaning across events. Schools which strive to 
acliievethoughtful cross-program cross-gradecoordinationare almost invariably nioreeffective(Mortimore 
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et al., 1988; Stringfield & Teddlie, 1991.) Reynolds ajid Creemcrs (1991) expand on the issue of 
coordination by adding differentiation among coordination, consistency, constancy, and cohesion. The 
common theme across these variables is that administrators and teachers attend to the children's* 
academic days so that students are able to make academic sense of their school days and years. 

Recruiting teachers, staff development, and moving longitudinally unsuccessful teachers out. 
Stringfield and Teddlie (1991) found that principals of more effective schools took teacher recruitment 
very seriously, while principals of much less effective schools "saw recruitment as completely beyond 
their control'' (p. 369). Teacher recruitment is critical. 

Similarly, staff developn^ nt can make a great difference in the insmiciion received by students. 
I^operiy targeted staff development can affect teachers throughout their careers, but has its greatest 
impact during the induction of new teachers, at the introduction of new programs into a school, and during 
attempts to revive a "burnt out" or incompetent teacher. 

The state of teacher induction programs is far below optimal. Most U.S. school districts simply 
provide new teachers with one or two days of lectures regarding local health care benefits, a discussion 
of the tenure system, and one to three inspirational speakers. Research by Ward and Tikunoff (1989) and 
Kirby, Stringfield, Teddlie, and Wimpelberg (1991) indicates that school level support is critical to the 
success of any induction program, however structured at the district or state levels. 

Research on teacher change indicates that teachers are more likely to change behaviors if they are 
not made to feel defensive about their current behavior patterns, and if they receive theory, demonstra- 
tions, time to practice, and ready feedback (e.g., ShowcTS, Joyce & Bennett, 1987). Unfortunately, those 
conditions are rarely realized. An optimal moment for providing that level of change-inducing assistance 
to teachers is during the introduction of a new "program." 

An additional opportunity to use staff development involves attempts to salvage the careers of 
"burnt out" or incompetent teachers. Informing a teacher that he or she has been placed on probation due 
to inadequate teaching performance may produce a genuine attempt on the part of that teacher to m(xlify 
his or her behavior. Unfortunatel y. Bridges ( 1986) documents the general lack of training of administrators 
at any level for adequately diagnosing teachers' problems or introducing effective interventions from the 
training options that currenUy exist. Bridges described research on salvaging burnt out or incompetent 
teachers as "an intellectual Sahara" and noted that most salvage efforts resulted in at best marginal 
improvements in teachers' performance. This is a huge loss of potential opportunity to improve the QAIT 
of instruction provided to students. 

Bridges (1986) found greater success in another area: removing incompetent teachers from 
schools. Properiy conducted efforts to remove incompetent teachers have been supported by the courts. 
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A series of studies involving interviews with principals (Stringficld & Yoder, 1992; Winfield, 1991; 
Stringfield & Teddlie, 199 1 ) indicate that principals who have built highly effecUve schools have almost 
invariably felt the need to move several teachers and other employees out of their schools. This has 
typically not been a task about which the principals have bragged, but rather something they were willi ng 
to discuss quietly on a second or third interview. In the U.S. it is almost always easier to transfer than to 
fire a teacher who has been placed on probation; this is often tlie course taken. 

Organization of the school to support universal student learning. The overall school organization 
needs to be structured to achieve the above objectives and other orgaazational requirements. The 
organizational structure must become effective without exhausting the physical and psychological 
energiesoflheprincipaUteachers, and staff. Aneffective organizational structure must meet the long term 
needs of both children and adults in order to sustain effectiveness. 

Witliin the school, in order to establish and maintain meaningful, universally understood goals, 
a principal must elicit ideas from the staff, generate goals, elicit support for the goals, evolve a system of 
symbols and changing rewards relative to the goals, and regularly refine the goals and re -elicit support. 
In order to attend to daily academic functioning, a principal must visit classrooms, talk with teachers, 
form, participate in, and support various curriculum groups, monitor the progress of at risk children, 
monitor the progress of new teachers and new programs, arrange for and monitor substitute teachers. 

To establish and maintain successful levels of coordination among programs providing services 
to student-learners, a principal must structure the school day and year so that students' movements among 
programs are not unduly disrupUve/r^^m the students' perspectives, structure teachers' schedules so that 
regular teachers within grades are able to examine their curricula, provide the maximum quality, 
appropriateness, incentive structure for the maximum amount of time to their students, and do so in such 
a way that all students are prepared for the next year's curricula; structure the schedules of regular and 
various ^'special" teachers so the programs and their curricula are coordinated at the adult, as well as child, 
levels; and finally, the principal and staff must coordinate actual curricula across grades. 

In order to recruit, develop, monitor and. as necessary, move teachers, principals must find time 
for themselves, and often members of their staffs, to examine r(5sumds; inlerview prospective teachers; 
monitor progress; choose new programs and new staff development opportunities; provide feedback to 
teachers implementing new programs or on probation (often including peer coaching); and deal with the 
large amounts of paperwork and psychological stress associated with managing marginal-to-incompctent 
teachers. 

Haphazard organization, or organization built around one hard worker, can not achieve alt of the 
above for short periods of time, to say nothing of the years of work required to build and sustain a highly 
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effective school. Morlimore et al. (1988) found that an inslructionally Involved assistant principal often 
was a feature of more effective London junior schools. The principal must also be able to call on his or 
her teaching staff. Committees of teachers can take on many of the responsibilities often assigned to "the 
school/' Local classroom teachers are in the ideal position to identify and develop areas for curricular 
enhancement. Teachers should be on committees to choose new colleagues, and can serve as peer mentors 
as schools take on new curricula and programs. 

The principal must be able to call on the district office for specialized support. Modem schools 
have a plethora of specialized, categorical programs. Modern curricular and instructional theories are 
constantly evolving. The rules for fiscal accounting are in perpetual flux. A principal needs expert advice 
and guidance from above, and needs to find methods for using that advice efficiently. 

This model proposes no one method for achieving the organizational effectiveness necessary to 
support effective teaching and high rates of student learning. It simply notes that schools must work within 
their particular local strengths and limitations to find methods of organizing those systems. 

A central assumption of this model is that the provision of Meaningftil goals, /Ittention to daily 
academic ftinctioning. Coordination among programs, 7?ecruilment, development, and movement of 
teachers, and Organizing to sustain all of the above within considerable bureaucracies (MACRO) does 
not have a direct effect on student learning. Students' learning is assumed to be a function of aptitude, 
ability to understand, perseverance, opportunity, and quality of instruction (Carroll, 1963). Teachers and 
parents affect those processes by providing high quality instruction at the appropriate difficulty levels and 
with adequate incentives over sufficient Ume (QAIT) (Slavin, 1987). MACRO functions serve to enhance 
the ability of teachers and parents to provide the highest possible QAIT to students over the students' days 
and elementary years. MACRO functions provide reasonable checks that the publicly paid persons with 
direct access to students fulfill their duties. Schools do not directly "cause" learning; schools facilitate 
QAIT. 

Figure 1 . 1 (page 1-10) represents the school as having the potential to support QAIT through all 
four groups which directly interact with students as learners: the regular classroom teachers, "special" 
programs. Chapter 1 , and parents. Children's education suffers in direct relation to the degree to which 
one or more of the QAIT groups is dysfunctional. Schools and programs within and across schools can 
help maximize the functioning of individual service-providing adults and the coordination among them. 

Level 4'plm: Groups beyond the school level which may affect QAIT provided to students 

Chapter I Programs. Some decisions which have potential impact on the rates of at-risk students' 
academic learni ng are made at the level of the local administration of categorical programs. At the district. 
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state, and federal levels, efforts to increase student learning typically have focused on providing "extra" 
programs to compensate for student disadvantage. Chapter 1 can have great relevance to the overall 
effectiveness of the school. First, it can improve the academic ftmctioning of students who are in danger 
of falling behind. Usually, it does this by working with individual or small groups of students on fixed 
topics for extended periods of Ume. In Figure 1.1, these proeranis could be thought of as providing high 
Quality instrucUon at the /Appropriate difficulty level (the probability of both presumed to be increased 
by small group size). The tradiUonal trade-off is reduced Time in the regular class. On occasion an 
unintended consequence of these programs is the loss of feeling of connectedness and responsibility on 
the part of the regular teacher (thus reducing Quality, /Ippropriateness, and /ncenUve for the majority of 
the school rime). Within the Chapter 1 program, many Q AIT-relevant opUons are available to the district 
and school. These include content area(s) of service, grades of service, criteria for receiving service, 
service delivery mode (teachers? aides? computers? provided inclass? in a "pullout"? in a whole school?) , 
methods of selecting, training, and retaining staff, methods of coordination with regular programs, and 
measures of success. 

As previously noted. Chapter 1 and other categorical programs can be structured in a multitude 
of configurations. The Special Strategies studies hypothesize that many different combinations of 
decisions and configurations of instruction and schooling can be effective, as long as the operative 
configuration is (;:) instructionally sound when considering the needs of individual students, (b) sensitive 
to local conditions, and (c) coordinated with regular instruction. oUier programs, the larger school 

curriculum, and parents. 

Some components of Chapter 1 service may be more educationally important than others. 
Meaningful coordination of the full day of a student's academic time may prove more important than 
micro-behaviors of teachers during Chapter 1 instruction, for example. District-level program efforts 
which focus on maximizing coordination between special programs and regular instruction, and between 
program specific and regular instructors, would prove effective. 

The second implication is that generally more effective models of categorical programs might be 
differentially effective in various contexts. Both research on teaching (e.g., Brophy. 1 988) and schooling 
(Hallinger & Murphy. 1986; Teddlie et al.. 1989) have found that many "effect" variables are context 
specific. The same is likely to be true of categorical program components and whole programs. 

Commmity. A community plays a powerful role in shaping a school district, its schools, and its 
special programs. Chrispcels and Pollack (1989) found that in upper-middle class communities, such 
"schtKjl effects" variables as a "safe and orderly environment" and "parent involvement" were so 
embedded in the community that the school resources were freed to deal with curricular and instructional 
issues. In less alfiucnt contexts, schools had to address Uiose issues through the direct allocation of 
scarce resources. 
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Community, therefore, tends to set the parameters for contextual considerations in understanding 
affectorsof school cffects(Wimpelberg,Teddlie, & Stringfield, 1989; Stringiield&T^^ 
For a scaool and Chapter 1 to obtain greater achievement gain from students, they must adapt to the context 
in which they function. If highly skilled prospective teachers flock to the principaKs door whenever an 
opening occurs in a school, if dozens of well-educated parents regularly volunteer to work in the school 
-'t no cost to the district, or if university faculty and students regularly bring their services to the school 
at minimal or no charge, then many of the options available to a principal can be exercised easily and 
effectively. The principal's major tasks might then include facilitating the commerce among community, 
school, and various programs — screening from among highly qualified, motivated applicants the best 
faculty; facilitating the work of energetic committees based on such faculty-generated concerns as the 
integration of reading, writing and thinking far above the levels mandated by the district or state; and 
coordinating parent/community efforts to raise money for a schoolwide computer lab. 

In contrast, when vacancies on the school faculty remain unfilled and even unsought because the 
school has a bad reputation and is located in a dangerous urban or isolated rural area; when parents are 
poor, illiterate or suffering from drug addiction and have powerfully negative associations with their own 
all too recent schooling experiences; when the most frequent problems facing principals include taking 
guns, knives, and drugs away from students; when district office staff employees actively avoid visiting 
the school; and when newspapers publish test-score based rankings of schools which regularly show the 
school near L*:e bottom on achievement, a school's routes to relative "school effectiveness" are greatly 
constrained. In tliis less affluent, less fortunate scenario, a principal often spends years searching for 
technically qualified staff, for methods to keep drug dealers out of the halls, and lor enough basal texts 
that all of the children have a book to read. The tasks of implementing mandated curricula, trying to stop 
the "forced transfer'' of manifestly incompetent teachers into the building, holding on to the most 
competent staff, and coordinating candy sales so that all children can have paper are eternally demanding. 
Together with the district, community is one of the two most piwerful higher level variables facing a 
school. 

School District. In the U.S., most schooling-related functions are relegated to states, which in turn 
delegate most responsibilities to Local Education Authorities (I.HAs). There are over 1 6,0(X) LEAs in the 
U.S. Five have over one-half million students within their service boundaries. Thousands have under 
1,0(X), and some have more members on their locally elected kwds than they have instructional 
employees. 

LEAs typically make text choices and occasionally prescribe exact rales of progress to be made 
tlirough tliose texts. Courts and elected officials are more likely to hold districts than individual schools 
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responsible for service provision. Budgets are typically controlled at the district level by elected school 
boards and their appointed managers. 

In many states, districts have taxing authority. The result is a 300+ percent variance among 
districts within some states in mean per pupil educational expenditure. Within other states, district level 
per pupil expenditure varies by under BOpercent. Per pupil expenditure levels vary among states by nearly 
KX) percent. 

Typically, districts serve as gatekeepers for all personnel decisions in their schools. Some districts 
offer individual schools great latitude for programming, and others mandate very specific curricula, 
programs, and procedures. 

Almost all federally and state mandated/ftinded programs are managed through LEAs. 

Federal and state government 

The U.S. Constitution is generally interpreted as giving responsibility for schooling to the states. 
Hawaii and the District of Columbia provide 1 00 percent of tlie funding for schools at the state level . Other 
states provide less than 40 percent. Some states mandate specific texts, and some mandate specific courses 
students must take for high school graduation. All states mandate specific teacher certification criteria, 
and some mandate specific teacher evaluation criteria. 

The clearest example of federal involvement in U.S. education is in the area of education for 
disadvantaged students. Chapter I programs exist as a result of federal laws and funding. Changes in state 
and federal laws, regulations, and actions can constrain or facilitate specific types of local programs 
which, in turn, affect the quality, appropriateness, incentive, and time of students* academic instruction. 
The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of 1988 provide dramatic evidence of the potential of the federal 
government to create new options for the use of Chapter 1 funds. 

State laws and regulations, and states* interpretation and focusing of federal statutes provide 
similar opportunities to observe variation in policies aid their implementation. Figure 1.1 reflects the 
ftjndamental roles of the federal and state governments in providing compensatory education. 

In summary, the Special Strategies studies begin with a model of Chapter 1 effects. The model 
assumes that students learn in direci proportion to the quality, appropriateness, incentives, and time 
(QAIT) provided at home, in regular classrooms, and in Chapter 1 instruction. It further assumes that 
programs and schools can provide teachers with structure and assistance which can increase QAIT. This 
guidance takes the form of meaningful goals, attention to daily academic functioning, coordination among 
classes and programs, the recruitment, training, retention and replacement of teachers, and the provision 
of an organizational structure in which all of the above become possible. These school level variables may 
be thought of as *'MACRO-instructional." 
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The role of "programs'' in the Chapter 1 effects model 

Within the above model, various programs may work with greater or lesser success. A detailed 
discussion of the specific programs involved in the Special Strategies studies will be provided in Chapter 
Two. In this introductory chapter, the programs being studied will be briefly described and differences 
among them noted, but only the important first distinction among programs will be discussed in detail. 

The programs were chosen to meet a set of categories listed in the Special Strategies Request for 
Proposals. While any one program could have a broad or very narrow focus, collectively the set of 
programs to be studied were to include schoolwide projects, curricular innovation, and extended time 
programs (extended day or extended year). The urban, suburban and rural programs were to include at 
least two of the following strategies: parent involvement, technical innovation, peer/adult tutoring, and 
integrated services. Finally, each contract would have at least one of the following program types: 
bilingual, migrant. Native American, or Chapter 1 preschool. Within each contract, sites selected were 
to include programs serving primary grades, upper-elementary/middle grades, and secondary grades. 

The specific program types chosen for study in Special Strategies are listed in Figure 1 .2 on page 
1-24. The list is not intended to be inclusive of all interesting and worthy innovations currently serving 
Chapter 1 eligible children. Rather it is a sample of interesting innovations which meet the sampling criteria. 

Programs may vary along many dimensions. Identification of key problems, desired outcomes, 
and a wide variety of process dimensions can all provide interesting sources of differentiation. For the first 
year report, the Special Strategies research team has divided the programs in Figure 1.2 into tiiree basic 
categories: ( 1) programs which may be implemented in the whole school or in "schools within schools" 
as contrasted with purely academic orientations, (2) programs which are implemented schoolwide, and 
(3) programs which are adjunct to schools' core curricula . 

A first set of programs will be discussed as "Philosophical Approaches." These include Paideia 
schools (Adler, 1 982), Coalition for Essential Schools (CES) projects (Sizer, 1 984), Re: Learning schools 
which derive from the Education Commission of the States efforts to support CES schools "from the 
statehouse to the schoolhouse," and schools following James Comer's School Development Model. CES 
schools attempt to achieve broader and deeper learning through a restructuring of whole schools or the 
creation of "schools within schools." Paideia schools restructure the school's use of time and orientation 
to curricula. 

Like Success for All, the Comer School Development Model was not easily categorized. The 
goals of the Comer model are varied and reflect the developer' s deep grounding incommunity psychiatry. 
Like CES, the Comer model specifies a set of desired outcomes a set of school-level processes to be 
followed to reach those outcomes. Also like CES, the model assumes local educators will, as a result of 
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following the general process, adapt their curricula and instructional processes in the ways which will be 
most appropriate for local children's needs. 

From the perspective of the model of Chapter 1 previously described, the philosophical 
approaches tend to more nearly resemble school wide projects. The primary difference is that school wide 
projects are often descriptive regarding curricula and instructional practices, whereas the philosophical 
approaches are descriptive regarding an approach to education and to problem solving, and assume that 
the larger process will lead to locally appropriate curricula and instruction. 

A contrast is provided by programs intended to operate as schoolwide projects. The Hawkins- 
Stafford Amendments allow schools serving over 75 percent economically disadvantaged students to use 
Chapter 1 funds throughout the school, as long as the school accepts additional evaluation requirements. 
In many sites, a schoolwide project simply eliminates all Chapter 1 pullout programs, and works as a 
whole school to achieve improved student achievement. Conceptually, this is shown in Figure 1 .3 on page 
1-26. Schoolwide projects were directly facilitated by a change in federal law that allowed state Chapter 
1 coordinators, working with local Chapter 1 programs and occasionally with regional Technical 
Assistance Centers and specific program developers, to work directly with local schools to develop 
specific programs. Those school-specific schoolwide proposals use Chapter 1 funds to improve overall 
service delivery. They often include specific proposals to include high levels of coordination with other 
educational programs which operate within the school, such as migrant, bilingual, and special education. 
For a schoolwide project to be meaningful to the entire faculty, and not just a few isolated professionals, 
the larger faculty must become involved in the implementation. 

In the Special Strategies studies, several types of schoolwide projects are being studied. The two 
suburban/rural schoolwide projects are relatively **pure*' examples of the program. That is, both schools 
eliminated all compensatory education puUouts, decreased class size, and increased expenditures on 
materials and staff training. The two urban schoolwide projects undertook more complicated configura- 
tions. Both greatly reduced pullouts, but kept tutoring or small group assistance for the students who were 
furthest behind academically. Both used some of their Chapter 1 funds to place a full-time curriculum 
specialist/program implementation facilitator in the building. 

The urban extended-year schoolwide projects have many of the features of the urban schoolwide 
sites, but were able to acquire additional funds through court ordered desegregation agreements and other 
sources. As a result, the sites offer enhanced schoolwide services and extended-year programs. - 

Success for All was one of the two most di fficult programs to categorize within the current system. 
Success for All is cleariy a schoolwide project; yet, it contains a pre- kindergarten program, a highly 
prescriptive curriculum, one-to one tutoring for first graders who are falling behind, and other "adjunct" 
features. It is classi fied as a schoolwide project because it contains more schoolwide than adjunct features. 
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As can be seen in Figure 1.2, four of the special strategies are most often implemented as adjuncts 
to schools' core curricula. These include Reading Recovery, an intensive first grade pullout program; 
Computer Curriculum Corporation'sconiputer assisted instruction program; METRA and cross-age peer 
tutoring as examples ofrelatively inexpensive one-on-one interventions; and extended day/extended year 
programs. It is pc^ssible for any of the above to have an impact on a school's core curriculum, but it is also 
possible to operate any of them in relative isolation. As will be noted in Chapter Two, examples of greater 
and lesser levels of connectedness with the core were found in the sites of all four adjunct programs. 

When viewed from the perspective of the Chapter 1 Effects model, all four adjunct program types 
have a common route to effectiveness. This is represented in Figure 1.4 on page 1-28. In almost every 
case these programs were developed outside the schex)l systems which are implementing them. Reading 
Recovery, for example, was developed in New Zealand. Once a local district has chosen a specific 
program, they implement it through their Chapter 1 or compensatory education office at the district level. 

The programs may or may not involve school-level participation inprogram choice or implemen- 
tation strategy. A district can choose to adopt CCC or Reading Recovery, and schools may have little voice 
in that choice. Indeed, one state legislature has mandated Reading Recovery. Equally often, a principal 
mayenthusiastically seek out anew program, implement it, and then move to a different school orposition 
within a district. The following principal may have no knowledge of or commitment to the program. 
Moreover, some adjunct programs require little to no school involvement beyond scheduling consider- 
ation. All of these programs operate at some sites in which the principal and regular classroom teachers 
have minimal knowledge of the specific working of the programs. The programs are able to function 
without the active support of regular staff. 

Sample 

The core sample of special strategies programs listed in Figure 1.2 consists of six special 
strategies serving urban students, and six special strategies for suburban/rural students. Both school wide 
andCES schools are being followed in both urban and suburban/rural contracts, resulting in a total of 10 
program types. For each program type, there is a focus on students in a particular grade. 

The site selection process was purposeful rather than random. Sites were selected because they 
were purported to be exemplars of the chosen strategies. Although the specific routes through which sites 
were identified varied, and the range of that variance will be described below, the common theme was 
nomination by persons regarded as expert within the specific program type. In most cases, after a program 
specialist had nominated a school, the state and local Chapter 1 directors were asked to verify the 
exemplary status of the school's program. Examples of prisons deemed "expert within the specific 
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program type" included an assistant to Dr. James Comer at the Yale Child Study Center (Comer model). 
Dr. Robert SI avin (Success for All ), the assistant to the president of the Computer Curriculum Corporation 
(CCC computer-assisted instruction), senior specialists from regional Chapter 1 Technical Assistance 
Centers (Schoolwide projects), and principal research scientists at the Education Commission of the 
States and at The Johns Hopkins' Center for Research on Effective Sch(X>Iing for Disadvantaged Students 
(CDS) for Coalition for Essential Schools (Sizcr) and Re:Learning. In the rare instances in which state 
Chapter 1 coordinators expressed doubt as to the exemplary status of particular schools* programs, the 
sites were dropped and other sites identified. However, Speci al Strategies researchers were unable to gain 
confirmations or disclaimers on all sites before the studies began. 

It is worth noting that the fields of teacher- andschool-effccts research made only modest progress 
so long as they relied on reputational nominations for determinations of exemplary status. Moving into 
our second year of data gathering at the Special Strategics sites, it is not clear that all of the nominated 
sites ever have been instruclionally exemplary within their program types. This natural variation is both 
a strength and weakness of the sample, depending on the question being addressed. It is a strength 
regarding questions of implementation. It is a weakness when attempting to address questions of 
generalizable program effects. 

The Hopkins/Abt proposal called for studying cohorts of students in two schools of each type. In 
one case the sample was expanded to three schools out of concern that a district desegregation settlement 
might eliminate the program during year one of the study. This resulted in a 25'SChool core sample. 

The grade of the cohort identified for each program is shown in Figure 1.5 on page 1-31. Each 
school's cohort is being followed over a three year period beginning in the fall of 1990. 

Figure 1.6 on page 1-32 graphically indicates that the sites are drawn from across the country. 
Sites range from near the Mexican to near the Canadian borders, from the West to the East Coasts, from 
the '*rust belt*' to the **sun belt." Sites are located in all four mainland time zones. The sample includes 
schools in which the majority of students are of Native American, Hispanic, African, Asian, and European 
origins. 

In addition to the above sample, the design calls for visiting four replication sites for each of the 
first grade programs. Following Lincoln and Guba ( 19H2), Miles and Huberman (1984), and Yin (1989). 
replication sites were chosen as a method for gaining some evidence of the generalizability of findings 
from the two primary sites of half of the programs. The purp<\ses of the replicates are twofold. First, in 
the frequent cases in which levels of implementafion vary across the two primary sites for each program, 
replicates can inform the study as to the potential for full implementation of a program. Second, replicates 
can provide powerful, low additional cost data on varied contextual variables wliich may facilitate or 
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impede implementaUon within specific strategy types. Visits to replication sites will be made during the 
spring and fall of 1992. Selection of the replication sites is underway. 

Instruments 

Two differing sets of data are being gathered for the Special Strategies studies. Some of the data 
are being gathered as part of the Prospects national effort. Prospects gathers achievement test (the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. Version Four— CTBS-4) scores. Special Strategies gathered 
CTBS-4 data in the fall of 1990, and Prospects is following the Special Strategies sample each spring 
through the remainder of the study. QuesUonnaire data are being gathered from the students (grade three 
and above), their parents (regardless of grade), their teachers (a changing group each year as the cohorts 
move forward), their principals, and district Chapter 1 staff. Additionally, Prospects extracts school- 
relevant data from each student's permanent records, such as grades and absence rates. 

In short. Prospects is gathering very large data set., on a large nationally representative sample 
ofstudents, and is gathering identical dataoncohortsof students involvedinthe Special Strategies studies. 
This uniformity of data sets will have long-term advantages for Prospects and the Special Strategies 
studies. Prospects will provide more nearly representative data on quantitative data elements which can 
be contrasted with Special Strategies. Similarly, Special Strategics will provide some qualitative 
observations which can inform the quantitative fmdings of Prospects. The first round of Prospects data 
is becoming available as this report is being written, and mariy of Uie potential cross-walks will be 
available in Uie second year Special Strategies report. 

A great deal of national attention has been focused un perceived limitations of nationally 
standardized, multiple choice, norm referenced tests (NRTs). NRTs are centi-al to Prospects. As a check 
on NRT data, and to sti-engthen Uie Special Sti-ategies studies, the cohorts of Special Sti-ategies students 
are completing more "auUientic" test instruments during the 1991-1992 school year. During Uie fall 1991 
semester, all Special Sti-ategies students are providing two writing samples, and the tenth grade cohort is 
taking Uie Educational Testing Service's Tests of Applied Literacy Skills, a performance-based measure 
based on Uie 1985 National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

In addition to Uie Prospects and Special Sti-ategies outcome data sets, researchers are gathering 
extensive high- and low-inference case study data at all 25 Special Strategies sites. At the student level, 
Uiis includes qualitative, longitudinal, whole-school-day recordsof students' in-class academic processes 
over six field visits. Three students are being "shadowed" at each school. At the end of each day of 
observation, both the student and his or her parents are interviewed (sec parent interview. Appendix A.) 

At Uie classroom level, extensive qualitative notes are enhanced by low- and high-inference 
observational data in Uie Special Strategies Observation System (SSOS). (For a description and a copy 
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Figure 1.6 



Distribution of Sample Schools by Program Type and Grade of Primary Focus 


Urban Initial 
Programs Grad * 


Suburban/Rural Initial 
Programs Grade* 


Extended Year Schoolwide 1 

Schoolwide 3 

Coalition of Essential Schools 9 
(CiiS) 

Success for All 1 
Paideia 3 
Comer 1 


Extended Year/Extended Day 3/1 
Schoolwide 3 
Re: Learning (CES) 9 

Reading Recovery 1 
METR A/Peer Tutoring 1 
Computer Assisted Instruction (CCC) 3 


* The Special Strategies studies is following cohorts over three school years, so that tlie majority of first 
graders will be in third grade at study's end, third graders will be in fifth grade, and ninth graders in the 
eleventh grade. 



of theSSOS form, see Appendix B.) An example of relatively low inference data would be rates of student 
engagement. The larger descriptive notes section of the SSOS allows for high levels of observer inference. 
The SSOS is based on prior work by Evertson and Barry (1989), Slavin (1988), and Stringfield and 
Teddlie (1991). The SSOS is designed to gather common classroom-process data across sites and 
programs while also allowing for the emergence of classroom differences among programs. The SSOS 
uses Slaviifs (1988) Quality, Appropriateness, Incentive, and Time (QAIT) model of instruction to 
explore classroom processes. A minimum of 12 hours of classroom SSOS data are gathered during 
reading, language arts, and mathematics classes at each site each year. In addition, teacher interviews are 
conducted each year with a minimum of three grade-specific teachers at each school (see Appendix C). 

SchoolAcve\ data focus on principal interviews (see Appendix D), and on integrative, multi-level 
case studies. The case studies are expanded with each visit, and cover a variety of student, classroom, 
community, and school specific variables. 

Finally, strategyAo\o\ data are gathered through cross-site, within-strategy comparisons between 
case studies. These strategy-level analyses will be strengthened during 1992 by the addition of the 
replication sites. That is, as teams are gathering a second and third year's detailed data on two sites per 
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intervention, the lead rascarcher of each first grade team will be making less in-depth visits to additional 
implementations of the programs. Adding less than 10 percent to the cost of the studies, these replicate 
visits will provide a great deal of information relative to the transferability or generalizability of Special 
Strategies findings. 

Procedures 

The 25 primary sites have been visited by two-pcrson teams for five days during the late fall/early 
winter and again for three to four days during the spring of the 1990-91 school year. Two summer 
programs were visited during the summer of 199 1 . All sites will be re-visited during the fall and spring 
of the 1991-92 school year, and two or three target students per school will be followed throughout the 
study. Sites also will be visited during the 1 992-93 school years. CTBS-4 data were gathered by Special 
vStrategies staff during the late fall/early winter 1990-91 visits, and by IVospects staff during spring 1991 
visits. CTBS-4 data will be re-gathered on the same cohort of students at each school again during the 
springs of 1992 and 1993. 

A typical three-to-four-day site visit has the following structure. Schedules for formal interviews 
and for testing or otlier highly structured data gathering are made prior to arrival. A meeting with the 
principal is scheduled to begin Day 1. During that meeting, schedules are received, any necessary school- 
level arrangements are made, and the principal interview is begun. The junior researcher spends the 
remainder of the day making classroom observations and collecting other school and program-level 
observations. The senior researcher interviews school and district specialists and observes in classes. The 
evening of the first day is often spent with teachers and administrators over dinner, 

A typical Day 2 has both field team members shadowing students to gather *'whole school day'* 
information. After school, parents or guardians are interviewed. 

One researcher spends Day 3 shadowing a third child and then interviewing the parents or 
guardians. The other team member gathers final classroom observations, interviews teachers and 
administrators, and collects other data at the school and district level. Day 3 ends with an exit interview 
of llie principal. 

If circumstances have prevented completion of all data gathering activiUes during Days 1-3, the 
junior researcher spends a tburth day at the site. 

The organization of the report 

The remainder of this first year report is divided into two sections and ten chapters. The next 
section, including Chapters Two, Three, and Four, describes the Special Strategies as they are being 
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implemented. In both this first year report and in subsequent reports, it is critical to obtain a solid 
understanding of both the intended and implemented programs. Chapter Two provides descriptions of the 
various programs as they are envisioned by their developers and short notes on the two sites being visited 
for each program. Chapter Three focuses on the programs as currently being implemented in classrooms, 
focusing on classroom interactions. Chapter Four provides first year observations of a three- year effort 
to unfold and explore the translations of abstract "special strategies" into the lives of students. 

The remaining six chapters present data on implementation. Chapter Five examines school and 
staff supports which appear to be important for various implementations. Chapter Six asks the question, 
'*What is required to get the various strategies off the ground?" Chapter Seven provides our first year 
understanding of the historical and present roles of staff development in the various sites. Chapter Eight 
initiates the important three year analyses of the prcxJuctive roles external resources may play in the 
initiation and institutionalization of these Special Strategies. Requirements for and implications of parent 
involvement for the various strategies arc explored in Chapter Nine. Several implications of the 
knowledge gained in year one for replication are discussed in Chapter Ten. 
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Parti 

Special Strategies 

andthe 

Academic Lives of Students 

by 

Sam Stringfield 
Johns Hopkins University 

A primary goal of the Special Strategies studies is to thoroughly describe the workings of various 
promising programs. To gain a detailed understanding of the strategies, research teams have endeavored 
to see each program from several different perspectives. 

The most potentially divergent perspectives are those of the program developers and tlie students 
receiving the programs' services. Developers invent programs. Their idea<s are often pulled from the 
highest aspirations adults have for our children. 

However, developers disagree as to tlie level of program specificity required, or even desirable, 
for implementation. Some special strategies involve elaborately detailed plans for the implementation of 
specific curricula, instructional techniques, and media. Others deliberately rely on local educators to 
provide expertise in choosing everything from reading primers "essential questions." Developers are 
often unaware of how their programs are being implemented. 

Students, by contrast, are rarely aware of the philosophical underpinnings of the programs they 
attend. Students often are unaware even tliat they are in a "special strategy." Rather, they experience a 
world of books, papers, computers, libraries, teachers, para-professionals, and peers. 

Chapters Two, Three, and Four of this First Year Report examine 1 0 different Special Strategies 
from often differing perspectives. The first is the perspective of the intended intervention. Chapter Two 
describes programs as they are supposed to be. It provides a general outline of the similarities and 
differences among several promising adjunct (or "puUout") programs, schoolwide efforts, and tliree 
"philosophy based" school improvement strategies. 

For each program, two (and in one case, three) implementation sites are brieOy described. 
Similarities and differences between the within-program sites and implementation efforts are noted. 



Part I — Special Strategies and the Academic Lives of Students 



Chapter Three provides a second perspective on the promising programs. Chapter Three 
examines the various program types from a classroom/instructional perspective. Emphasis in tliis section 
is on the effects of the strategies on the quality, appropriateness, incentive structures, and especially lime 
use in the Special Strategies schools. 

Chapter Four is devoted to examining the programs as they are received by their intended 
audiences, the students. In this section, qualitative data frcmi whole day observations of nearly 75 students 
(two or three per site) are examined. Within- and across-program themes are explored from the 
perspectives of persons "on the other end of the telescope." 

As with all oihcr sections of this report, findings from the whole school day observations are 
tentative. As this first year report is being written, research teams are re-visiting the 25 schools, gathering 
new data on both the programs and the programs* long-term impacts on students. Second and third year 
analyses will have considerable potential to modify first year findings. 

After the descriptions of programs from programmatic, classroc^m, and student perspectives, this 
report presents findings relevant to program implementation and institutionalization. The roles of the 
school, of staff development efforts, of external resources, and of parents is examined in Part IL 
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Chapter Two 



Characteristics of Programs and Strategies 

by 

Linda Winfield, 
The Johns Hopkins University; 
Mary Ann Millsap, 
Abt Associates; 
and 
Project Staff 

This chapter describes the programs and sUategies included in Uie special strategies study. Data 
arc taken from the case reports prepared by teams that visited sites in the fall and spring of 199 1 . First we 
present a preliminary way of charactei i ^ng the strategies included. Next we provide a description of each 
special sUategy that provides informaUon on what the developers' intended program, curriculum or 
pliilosophy entails. We discuss program philosophy and goals, program components, staff development, 
parent involvement and iniUal requirements for implementaUon. Finally a brief descripUon of each site 
is presented. 

IniUal criteria for selecUng promising strategies included in the study were live: (1) the program 
was being used in Chapter 1 contexts. (2) the program had been evaluated and found effective in increasing 
the reading or math achievement of disadvantaged students or in such cases as schoolwide projects, was 
new. promising, and clearly relevant to the future of Chapter 1. (3) there were multiple replicaUons of 
program success, (4) developers were willing to identify mulUple program users, and (5) programs 
represented a wide range of program types in urban and rural communities— e.g.. regular classrcwm 
programs, peer tutoring, schcwlwidc projects. Specific promising program types— such as schoolwide 
projects in the urban special strategics— were intentionally over sampled because of the high concenua- 
tion of poverty and the effectiveness of such approaches (Lytic & DavidolT, 1 990. Davidoff & Pierson. 
1991 ). SUategies included in the urban study were Success for All, Comer's School Development Model, 
Paideia. schoolwide projects (including extended time), and Sizer's Coalition of Essential Schools. In the 
rural component, the programs studied included Re:l.earning/Sizer's Coalition of Essential Schools, 
schoolwide projects, tutoring, computer-assisted instruction, and extended time. 
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Characterization of strategies 

Strategies included in the study were initially characterized on the degree of intended impact on 
the curriculum and instrxicUon Chapter 1 students receive. Chapter 1 programs in the past have tended to 
emphasize service delivery models outside the regular classroom, such as "pullout" and laboratories that 
functioned apart from the core curriculum. In the Special Strategies study, these types of programs are 
categorized as "adjunct"— as additions to the regular curriculum. Programs such as METRA, computer 
assisted instrxicUon. and Reading Recovery have their own methods and materials. The focus is typically 
on remediaUon for specific subpopulaUons of students within a school (the excepUon is a computer 
assisted instrucUonal program in one niral site that is also a Schoolwide Project). Thus, the intended 
impact is directly focused at the individual student level rather than at the school level. 

A second category of strategies— labelled "schoolwide"— includes those in which the intended 
impact is focused on changing the school organizaUon and the core instrucUonal program. These 
strategies, for example, idenUfy needed changes in the management and organizaUon of schools, yet also 
attempt to upgrade the enUre core curriculum that Chapter T students receive. These sU-ategies, when 
locally developed, tend to be diffused in terms of a parUcular model of learning and are often heavily 
dependent upon Uie principal's leadership and disu-ict support. Other non-locally developed schoolwide 
programs, such as Success for All, target Uie prevenUon of learning deficits by modifying Uie curriculum 
and instrucUon all students receive. 

A third category of strategies labelled "philosophical" are those which intend to change the basic 
underlying assumpUons of teaching and learning in schools. These sU-ategies include the Paideia, Sizer, 
and Comer models. In Si/. -r and Paideia. Uie intended impact is targeted on teaching and learning wiUiin 
Uie school. In Uie Comer process. Uie intended impact on curriculum and instrucUon is more indirect. A 
major focus is on Uie involvement of Uie community in school governance; anoUier component is Uie 
incorporaUon of mental healUi and child development principles in Uie school curriculum. Strategies 
idenUfied in each of Uiese categories are listed in Figure 1.2 on page 1-24. 

AnoUier dimension on which sU-ategies could be categorized is Uie prescripUveness in adherence 
to a specific model of learning. An example of a su-ategy on Uie high end of this dimension would be 
Reading Recovery, which requires su-ict adherence to specific rouUnes, beliefs, and practices based on 
Marie Clay' s ( 1985) prescription for teachi ng reading. At Uie opposite end of Uiis continuum are sU-ategies 
Uiat extend Uie amount of school time. Based on Carroll's ( 1963) notion of time needed to learn specific 
tasks, Uiese programs provide additional time in Uie school day or school year; however, Uiey do not 
necessarily prescribe specific practices or instructional meUiods. OUier sU-ategies are moredescriptiveand 
diffuse— for example, Uie Coalition of Essential Schools Model restructures Uie school and changes Uie 
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nature of teacher-student relationships. The more global strategies are of two types— those focused 
directly on changing the nature of the curriculum and instruction students receive, and those where the 
primary focus is on external factors such as mental health and school governance, which indirectly affects 
learning. 

This chapter presents program descriptions for each strategy — philosophical, schoolwide, and 
adjunct — in that order. 



Chapter Two — Characteristics of Programs and Strategies 



Program Descriptions 



Philosophical Approaches 
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Coalition of Essential Schools 



Program name and grade studied 

The program is called the Coalition of Essential Schools (CES), which is designed to restructure 
high schools. The focus in this study is on CES as it relates to a cohort of students as they progress from 
grade nine through eleven. 

Program developer(s) 

The Coalition of Essential Schools is an extension of A Study of High Schools, an inquiry into 
American secondary education conducted from 1979 to 1984 under the sponsorship of the National 
Association of Independent Schools. As part of its findings, the study identified five "imperatives" for 
better schools, which are detailed in Horace *s Compromise: The Dilemma of the American High School 
by Theodore R. Sizer ( 1984). 

Program philosophy and goals 

The philosophy of the program is the belief that a secondary school should be a place where 
decency prevails, where social and professional relationships are typified by tolerance, generosity and 
fairness. This philosophy proposes an ideology about schooli ng and learni ng thai places "personalization" 
high on the list of imperatives. The philosophy advocates a total restructuring of traditional school 
organization, practices, and beliefs that typify American high schools. 

The program goals are drawn from a set of nine principles that are set forth by the CES developers 
and serve as a framework for all participating secondary schools to provide students with a "personalized 
education'': 

• One overarching goal — Schools should be less comprehensive and more "basic" in terms of 
focusing on helping adolescents learn to use their minds well. 

• Simple goals — The schools' goals should be simple: "that each student master a limited 
number of essential skills and areas of knowledge." 

• Universal goals — The schcwls' goals should apply to all students, although the means to the 
goals will vary as those students themselves vary. School practice should be tailored to meet 
the needs of each group. 

• Personalization — Teaching and learning should be personalized to tlie maximum extent 
feasible. To that end, a goal of no more than 80 students per teacher should be vigorously 
pursued^ and decisions about curriculum, allocation of time, and choice of teaching materials 
and their presentation must rest unreservedly with tlie school's principal and staff. 

• Student as worker — The governing practical metaphor of the school should be student-as- 
worker, rather than the more traditional teacher-as-deliverer-of instructional services. A 
prominent pedagogy should be coaching, to provide a strategy whereby students learn how to 
teach themselves. 
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• Diploma by exhibition — The diploma should be awarded upon a successful final demonstra- 
tion of mastery — an Exhibition — of the central skills and knowledge of the school's program. 
The familiar progression throughstrict agegrades and "credits eanied" by "time spent'Mn cla^^ 
will be unnecessary. 

• Attitude — The tone of the school should explicitly and self-consciously stress values of 
unanxious expectation won't threaten you, but I expect much of you"), of trust (until 
abused), and of decency (fairness, generosity and tolerance). 

• Staff— The principal and teachers should see themselves as generalists first (teachers and 
scholars in general education) and specialists second (experts in one particular discipline). 

• Budget — Ultimate administrative and budget targets should include a total student load of 80 
or less per teacher, substantial planning time and per pupil cost not to exceed the regular 
operating budget by over 10 percent. 

Program COMPONENTS 

• Reduced class size with frequent teacher-student interaction; 

• Teacher serves as a facilitator of learning, rather than using didactic methods; 

• Curriculum is based on interdisciplinary questions; 

• Block scheduling and double periods are used to provide more time on fewer subjects; 

• Student demonstrations or exhibitions illustrate the mastery of central skills and knowledge 
of the school program; 

• School policies based on a system of trust and shared values, as well as belief and expectation 
that students can succeed; 

• Teachers arc geiieralists and serve in several roles, e.g., counselors, advisors, and managers. 

Parent involvement 

Parents are to be involved in CES schools as collaborators; that is, staff perceive them as important 
in the educational process. Parents participate in coalition-sponsored conferences and events. 

Initul requirements 

Some schools volunteer as sites within the Re:Learning component, which is the Education 
Commission of the States' attempt to restructure from the state level to the school level around the CES 
philosophy. Other schools interested in the CES are required to apply to the central office at Brown 
University. Member schools in the coalition are selected with four criteria in mind: (1) diversity, i.e. 
location and type of school, (2) agreement with the common principles, (3) moral, professional and 
financial support necessary to implement tlie principles, and (4) commitment on the part of leaders and 
staff at each school. 

According to CES guidelines, member schools are expected to (1) obligate themselves to the 
Common Principles, (2) work overtime toward "whole school" involvement in the coalition, (3) partici- 
pate in at leasi one professional development activity offered by the coalition throughout the year, 
(4) document coalition-related activities and discussions, (5) share information about work with central 
coalition staff, (6) undergo self-evaluation every three years (which includes hosting a visiting commit- 
tee), and (7) demonstrate it is able to fund coalition activities (Coalition of Essential Schools, 1990). 
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A major requirement to implement this philosophy is in staff development. CES offers workshops 
and sessions in the philosophy and principles. All of the actual revisions and development of new curricula 
are determined by staff in each individual site. The Essential Schools Coalition provides a framework and 
philosophy but not specific curricular materials or instructional methods to operationalizc the principles. 

T^rS URBAN SITES 

Sizer-A High School is a comprehensive senior high school located in a lower middle class 
community in an urban city. The neighborhood is predominantly African- American. The school enrolls 
approximately 1,200 students and includes grades nine through twelve. Ninety-nine percent of the 
students enrolled are African American and 56 percent are eligible to receive free lunch. The school is in 
its sixth year of operation as a member of the CES. A ftiU-time facilitator supervises teams of teachers, 
teaches students, and manages the daj io-day operation of the program. As of September 1991, grades 
nine through eleven participated in the Essential Schools program. Sizer-A has graduated two classes of 
CES students. The focus of the program is to increase student achievement through increased attendance 
and a personalized approach to teaching and learning. Teams of teachers work collaboratively to plan 
lessons and activities that address interdisciplinary themes/topics, in addition to two-hour blocks of in- 
class instruction in essential subjects such as English, math, science, and history/social studies. The key 
pedagogical afproach used is coaching in order to promote group problem solving and enhance students* 
thinking skills. Cooperative learning activities are used in a majority of the classes. The teams actively 
promote career and college awareness, with goal-setting beginning in ninth grade. Based on a 1988 
evaluation, students who participated in the Essential Schools program had higher attendance rates, higher 
promotion rates, and higher standardized achievement after two years in the program. A recent study 
indicated that students in grade nine in the Essential Schools program had better attendance and a better 
performance on a statewide competency test than comparable students in the traditional program. 

Sizer-B High School is a compreheasive high school near a mid-sized city in a south central state. 
The school is in a rural area outside the nearby city, and its 1 , 15()students are bused from the city as well 
as the surrounding rural areas. The school has participated in a court-ordered desegregation plan for the 
past 15 years, and its students are 70 percent White and 30 percent African- American. It has over 70 
certified teachers including 1 1 special education teachers and 3 counselors. Approximately 50 percent of 
students qualify for free or reduced-price lunch. 

The schcx)l operates a wide variety of sp^.rial programs that represent efforts to operationalizc 
CES principles such as teaming, interdisciplina:*^ <- urses, shared decision making, and teacher-guided 
assistance for students. In the 1 99 1 -92 school year, all of the ninth grade students and faculty areorganized 
into three teams. Throughout the school, special education students have been niainslreamed and ECE 
teachers assist students in the regular classrooms. 

Specially designated honors classes have been eliminated although students may contract to 
complete work that will earn them honors credit. Future plans include organizing all of the ninth and tenth 
grades in teams and implementing one experimental eleventh/twelfth grade team. During the lirst year 
of the study, the focus was on a program f' : ninth graders that adheres closely to CES principles such as 
smaller class size, teaming, and joint planning time for the teachers. Tlie six teachers who participate in 
the program provide teaching as well as motivational and affective support for members of the program. 
The CES program works with 120 ninth graders (about one-third of the ninth grade) including both at- 
risk and other students. The CES program began at the same time the school joined the Coalition for 
Essential Schools (in 1988) in response to adistrict mandate to the principal to improve the school. Much 
of the culture of the school results from the principaPs energetic and thorough commitment to the Si/cr 
approach. 
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Sizer-CHigh School is a comprehensive senior high school and enrolls a student population of 
about 650. Tlie ethnic mix at the highschcx)! is 42 percent African- American, 44 percent White, 12 percent 
Hispanic, and .5 percent Asian. After the school district underwent court-ordered busing in 1978, Sizer-C 
High Sch(x>l eventually became "racially identitlable^'; i.e., disproportionately populated with students 
from African- American and Hispanic families. Approximately 53 percent of Uie students are eligible for 
free lunch. Sizer-C High School is in its third year of operation as a member of the CES. The principal 
volunteered when the state became a Re:Leaming state. There are approximately 60 ninth and 60 tenth 
grade students presently participating in the program. Operating as a school-wilhin-a school, the 
program's focus is to increase attendance, achievement, and change students* attitudes about school by 
raising their self-esteem and feeling of self-worth. A team of six teachers work with students to create a 
sense of community and caring. Two hour instructional blocks in English/humanities and math/science 
are implemented.. 

Urban Sizer sh es comparisons 

All three urban sites, Sizer-A, -B, & -C. participate in the CES program and have attempted to 
operationalize the philosophy inherent in the Coalition's principles as a means to increase achievement 
and graduation rates through a "personalized" approach to educating students who may be at risk of 
droppingout. All threesiteshave"teamsof teachers" that leach program studentsspecific subjects inorder 
to foster personal relationships among teachers and students. The teaming provides teachers opportunity 
for"collectiveplanning" in addressing students' personal needs and curricular issues. Thus, team teachers 
serve not only as teachers but also as "counselors" to program students. In Sizer-A, the core group of 
teachers who initially implemented the philosophy remain actively involved in the program. In Sizer-B, 
the team has undergone some changes but a core group is still evident. In Sizer-^:, due to retirements and 
changes in district and school level administration (staff turnover was 50 percent in 1990-91), only one 
ofUie original core teachers is present. All three sites provide '*two-!iour blocks of instructional lime" in 
"essential" subject areas such as math, science, English and social studies. All three sites emphasize 
personalization as critical to the success of the program. 

In Sizer-A and -B, the principal's leadership and commitment to the philosophy and to making 
schools a better place are evident in the implementation of the CES philosophy. These principals provide 
both symbolic, (i.e., they are "true believers") and instrumental leadership (i.e., provide release lime for 
teachers, write grants, assist with scheduling). In Sizer--C, the principal is suppimive but not involved. 
Program management is different at Sizer-A than at the other two sites. That is, a coordinator/facilitator 
is respc)nsible for the day-to-day operation of tlie program at Sizer-A; Sizer-B has a half-lime teacher who 
provides some coordination; Sizer-C does not have a formal position for a C(Xudinator. The level of staff 
expertise in curriculum development and creative instructional techniques differs dramatically between 
the sites. Teachers at Sizer-B and -C tend to rely heavily on an individual seatwork appn^ach to 
operationalize the student-as-worker principle. Essential schools teachers at Sizer-A were observed 
having students use dramatization androleplaying, e.g., re-writing "The Trial of Socrates" in nuxlern day 
language, using cooperative learning, and coaching individuals and groups to encourage problem solving 
and analytical thinking. Since Sizer-A's program is in its sixth year of operation, it has implemented 
juniorand senior "exhibitions "Theseoral andwrittenpresentationsareessentially afinal research paper, 
science experiment or demonstration conducted and carried out totally by the student. Sizer-C' s program 
is in its third year of operation and has not yet had a senior class. 

The sibirban/rural svxys 

Sizer-D and -E. the two sites visited for the Suburban/Rural Special Strategies study, are both 
members of Re:I .earning. ReiLearning is an Education Commission of the Stales (ECS) sponsored effort 
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to facilitate the implementation of CES goals by building supports for restructuring "from the statehouse 
to the schoolhouse/' The state and district level principles which Re:Learning espouses as additions to 
the nine CES principles are as follows: 

1. Build a new vision of ediicatiotu This focuses on the goal that "all students have an equal 
opportunity to use their minds well through meaningful teaching and learning experiences." 

2. Organize on behalf of student learning. These organizing tasks are not clearly defined, but 
are contrasted with "bureaucratic or political interests/' 

3. Create new working relationships. These relationships are intended to be built on collabo- 
ration and mutual responsibility. 

4. Develop a culture of learning. This is a context in which adults see themselves as continual 
learners and problem-solvers, and is contrasted with adults as "purveyors of *right' answers 
and standardized solutions." 

5. Develop coherence and meaning in alt actions. 

6. Act with regard for people. 

To implement the goals of Re:Learning and CES, states were awarded five-year grants. In turn, 
the states identified 10 schools each, and awarded grants to those high schools for the implementation of 
CES/Re:Learning. The first year of those five was to study available options. The second year wa.s for 
planning. The tliird through fifth years were for implementation/Special Strategies visited two Suburban/ 
Rural Re.Learning sites during theirthird year of part icipation in the program. In effect, they were in their 
first year of full implementation. 

Sizer-D is the high school for a district serving a small town and surrounding rural countryside. 
Though not highly affluent, the community has experienced relative economic stability over the last 
several years. Sizer-D has undecSfK) students, and its enrollment has been declining. The Re:Learning 
project at Sizer-D was spearheaded by an energetic memberofthe English faculty. She wa<s operating wiih 
the full support of the superintendent and the relatively passive support of the principal. The school and 
district decided to begin implementing Re: Learning during the 199f)-91 school year. Tney began with 
one ninth grade team, serving 80 students, and with a twelfth grade humanities, two periods per day 
section. The plan has been to expand the program to the tenth grade during the 1991-92 school year, and 
to slowly create a full Re:lxaming school. Staff development offerings have been extensive, andevidence 
of implementation within the bounded areas is strong. The team demonstrated considerable cohesion, 
students expressed pleasure at participation, and the superintendent's support has not flagged. 

Sizer-E high school serves a similar size town and surrounding agricultural area. The economy 
of the county has been in decline for several years, and it is possible that the county's major industry will 
close next year, further darkening the picture. The site was mmiinated by its state department as the most 
shining implementation of Re:Learning in the state. The facuhy had decided to implement Re:Learning 
on a leacher-by-teacher basis. During the first year, this resulted in several notable successes. A social 
studies downtown development project was of such quality that the local Chamber of Commerce is using 
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it unedited. A two hour humanities course was considered a success. However, scheduling problems, 
especially common planning periods for faculty, remained unresolved. Due to the troubled economy, 
teachers had not had a pay raise in two years and several faculty members faced the possibility of being 
permanently laid off. Staff morale was understandably low, and these issues did not facilitate implemen- 
tation of Re:Learning. A new superintendent had come to the district, and no notable effort had been 
launched by either "the statehouse" or "the schoolhouse" to obtain hisenlightenedsuj^rt for ReiLeaming. 

Suburban/rural sue comparison 

The two rural Re:Leaming sites typify the problems and promises of restructuring high schools. 
The economically less advantaged students in both sites appeared to be obtaining benefits from 
participation in the program. However, no one at either site believed that Sizer*s principles could be 
implemented for only 10 percent more than previous instructional delivery, and money for continuation 
and expansion was in short supply. Because both sites reside in single high school disuicts, these schools 
offer an unusual opportunity to study the effects of central office leadership on schools* efforts to 
implement changes. 
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The Paideia Program 



Program name and grade studied 

This Paideia Program is designed for learners of all ages in grades K-12. The program has been 
implemented in elementary, middle, and secondary schools. This study describes a cohort of students as 
they progress through grades three, four, and live. 

PrCX; RAM DEVELOPERS 

The program is described by Mortimer Adler in his Paideia Proposal: An Educational Manifesto 
( 1 982). The book sets forth Adler*s concept of how children should be educated in a democratic society. 

Program phh^osophv and goai^s 

Adler espouses the idea that all children are entitled to the same education both in termsof content 
and in termsof instructional methodology. That is, all children should be given "cream" rather than some 
being given "cream" whileothers are given "skim milk." Theprogram is meant for all students regardless 
of their abilities. It seeks to develop all asfXicts of the students' cognitions. A fully implemented Paideia 
Program includes as its goals: (1 ) "acquisition of knowledge," (2) "development of intellectual skills," 
and (3) "enlarged understanding of ideas and values" (Adler, 1984, p. 8). 

Program components 

Adler'sPrr^pa^^i/hinges on the utilization ofthrecmethodsofinstruction: didactic, coachings 
Socratic seminar. Didactic instruction is the kind of instruction currently found in most classrooms in 
which "teacher talk" is the focus of i nstniction. Adler believes this type of instruction is more appropriate 
for "acquisition of knowledge" (p. 8). 

He describes coaching as one-on-onc instruction in which the teacher/coach works closely with 
students to improve their skills rather than assuming that students are able to u^arsfer general corrective 
statements to their own work, h can also take the form of peer tutoring or computer assisted instruction. 
This kind of instruction, says Adler, is most appropriate for "development of intellectual skills" (p. 8). 

Socratic seminars are the centerpiece of the Paideia concept. They are discussions among students 
and teachers based primarily on divergent questioas so that a tnie exploration of ideas can easue. Adler sees 
tiiis kind of iastruction as most appropriate for "enlarged undastanding of ideas and values" (p. 8). 

Adler points out that coaching and Socratic seminars are unusual in contemporary classrooms. 
Adler summarizes the three kinds of teaching on a chart with each method composing a column — thus 
a school that has totally embraced the Paideia concept is a "three-column" Paideia school. 

The program is unique in several ways. First, through the conduct of seminars it stresses the 
equality of opportunity for all learners to discuss ideas presented in pieces of literature and other pieces 
of art. Second, the seminars redefine the role of the teacher. That is, the teacher becomes an instructional 
facilitator rather than a storehouse of knowledge. He or she becomes a seeker of knowledge along with 
children. The coaching aspect, too, is a unique attribute ./f the program. It emphasizes the individuality 
of children's needs during the development of skills and requires the teacher to provide individual 
instruction to each learner to help in that development. 
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Parent involvement 

Adler does not speak directly to the issue of parent involvement According to the program 
coordinator at one of the sites studied for this project, "Adler makes assumpUons about parent 
involvement, but that's because he was bom . . . years ago . . . when parents were involved with their 
children." (Both sites being described in this study have included parent involvement as a primary goal 
of their schools and have designed activities and projects to involve parents in their children's education.) 

INITUL requirements for I\»- :.EMENTA7I0N 

In his trilogy. The Paideia Proposal, Paideia Problems and Possibilities, and The Paideia 
Program: An Educational Syllabus, Adler basically presents the theoreUcal underpinnings of Paideia and 
provides "some tentative suggestions" ( 1 983, p. 66) for the actual implementaUon of the program. He does 
not, however, provide teachers and school administrators with a model program containing specific 
guidelines for schools that want to become "three-column" Paideia schools. Instead, Adler leaves "the 
steps of implementation to practitioners on tJie spot" (1983, p. 75). 

Therefore, schools which wish to implement the program must base implementation on their own 
understanding of Adler's Fropo^a/. visits to other Paideiasites, conversations with fellow implementers, 
and workshops they might arrange. Approaching implementation in this manner is a monumental task. 
Not only are the logisUcs of arranging visits among those interested in the concept difficult but the areas 
left rather grey by Adler in his writings are large, thus requiring much interpretation by implementers. 
Furthermore, the Paideia content suggestedby Adler is stringent in that it is based primarily on great works 
of literature. Additionally, teaching methodologies are complex, requiring skills not usually part of 
teacher educaUon programs. And, finally, the integraUon of the content with the methodologies requires 
an understanding of the various pieces of the program as well as an overall vision of it. 

It appears from reading Adler's trilogy that, to implement the Paideia concept in its most basic 
form, very few resources are required beyond the purchase of a library of "great books" and some training 
of teachers to conduct seminars and to act as academic coaches. Adler sees both of these pieces as being 
very simple. And, while the purchasing of books may be a simple matter— assuming that monies are 
available for books any way— teacher training is not necessarily so. Adler sets forth the notion that as long 
as a small cohort of strong teachers are part of the program, they will be able to pull the others along and 
strengthen the skills of those weaker cogs in the Paideia machinery. (Based on the observaUons of these 
researchers, tJiat is probably not the case. Staff development is a very important piece of the program at 
both sites included in this study. Likewise, implementers usually choose to have much more in the way 
of supportive staff and resources— a program coordinator, computers to assist in the coaching of students, 
electronic bookshelves to monitor student's reading, hands-on science materials, and whole-language- 
based texts, parent- volunteer coordinators, etc.) 

Evaluations of Paideia 

Although Adler's Paideia Proposal has received much attention and the program has been 
implemented in af^roximately 125 sites across the United States, research related to the implementaUon 
has not been substantial. A description of the iir jlementation of the program at Sullivan High School in 
Chicago has been published as a monograph entitled 77ie Engineering of the Paideia Proposal. The piece, 
written by principal Robert D. Brazil (1988), includes results of surveys of students and teachers to 
determine perceptions of the level of implementation of Paideia "teacher behaviors." Results show that 
teachers reported exhibiting these behaviors to a greater extent than students reported seeing them. 

In addition, tiie Chicago Public Schools' Department of Research, Evaluation and Planning 
conducted a study of tiie Paideia Programs in several elementary schools. Results show Uiat ( 1) faculty 
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"experienced both professional and personal growth through participation in the...training program;" (2) 
"fewer Paideia students failed subjects and missed school than students citywide;*' (3) 
"participation.. .increased student self-confidence;" and (4) students "improved.. .expression of ideas, 
ability to support ideas with relevant information, better thinking and listening skills." Likewise, an 
assessment of students' writing skills "suggested that Paideia had a long-term effect on students' writing 
and thinking." 

Fmally, a recent ERIC search indicates that Tennessee Ediwation devoted its winter 1984 issue 
to "an examination of Mortimer Adler's Paideia Proposal' and includes articles describing possible 
effects of the program on the teaching of arts, music education, language arts study, drama and imaginative 
play in children, dance education, visual arts instruction, and fine arts curricula. 

The sfTEs 

Paideia-A is a K-8 inner-city school with approximately 900 students, 90 percent of whom are 
economically eligible for Chapter 1 services. The student population at Paideia-A is 100 percent African- 
American. Paideia~A is in its eighth year as a Paideia School. The Paideia Program is an integral part of 
the school's curriculum and is implemented in every classroom in the school. Therefore, all children at 
Paideia~A are involved in Paideia. The focus of the school's Paideia Program is primarily on the conduct 
of weekly seminar discussions of literature followed by a coached activity. At Paideia-A the sessions are 
scheduled for 1 1/2 hours each Wednesday morning. Although the Paideia Program has been implemented 
primaiily as part of the language arts program at Paideia-A because of the emphasis on the discussion of 
great pieces of literature and tl>e emphasis on writing during the follow-up activities, it is the hope of both 
the administration and the coordinator that the basic tenets of the Paideia concept will permeate the rest 
of the school's instructional program. 

Paideia-B is a 600-student K-6 school with a large exceptional education (handicapped) 
component drawn from many parts of the city. The school sits amid a lower-middle class neighborhood 
made up primarily of small brick and farm houses on the side streets and businesses on the four-lane main 
street that runs in front of the building. The school's population ranges from families on public assistance 
to middle class families. Paideia-B is in its tliird year as a Paideia school. Like Paideia-A, the Paideia 
Program is an integral part of the school's language arts program and has been implemented in every 
classroom in the school. Also like Paidcia-A, the focus of the school's Paideia Program is primarily on 
the conduct of weekly seminar discussions of literature followed by a coached activity. At Paideia-B the 
sessions are scheduled for 2 1/2 hours each Wednesday morning. It is the hope of the Paideia coordinator 
and the principal that Paideia-B will become a "three-column" Paideia school with the tenets of Adler's 
Paideia Proposal evident throughout the school's instructional program. 

Comparison summary 

Even though Paideia-A's Paideia Program has been in place for eight years and Paideia-B *s for 
three, and even though the communities and tlie student populations are different at each school, the 
implementation of the Paideia concept at both sites is quite similar. As noted above, both sites chose 
initially to adopt the program as part of tlic whole school's language arts program. One of the most 
important overall comparisons between the two sites is that the language of Paideia is the same at both 
sites. That is, the same goals are cited at both schools by all teachers and administrators. The same teacher 
and student behaviors important to the program are cited at both schools by all staff. Additionally, the 
pieces of the program have the same names at both sites. For example, coaching is the same at both sites, 
as is the conduct of the seminars. 
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Both sites emphasize the centerpiece of Paideia, the Socratic seminar. Perhaps the most 
significant difference in the implementation process at the two schools has been sources of funding. 
Paideia-A draws monies from a variety of sources including a local bank, the Chapter 1 program, and 
desegregation funds. Paideia~B, on ih- other hand, relies primarily on the school district's Flexible 
Funding Grants Program and supplements those funds with smaller grants from other sources, including 
the state Department of Public Instruction and at least one private business. Both sites seem to have a 
certain pride about their Paideia programs. And, even though there are kinks in tlie system in both places, 
teachers, children, and parents express the belief that there is something unique about the education being 
received at their schools. 
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The Comer School Development Model 



Program name and grade studded 

The program is called the School Development Prognim (SDP). The model is designed to be 
implementedin any school serving kinderganenthroughgradel2;howcvcr, the majority of sitesadopling 
the model have been elementary and middle schools. This study focuses on a first grade cohort as they 
move through the first three years of elementary school in two schools. 

Progranc developers 

The program evolved out of the work of the Yale University Child vStudy Center under the 
leadership of James Comer, a cliild psychiatrist and administrator within the Yale Medical School. The 
most common source qu. .,1 for the mod^l is Comer's 1980 book. School Power: Implications of an 
Intervention Project. The project was initially designed close to 20 years ago. 

Program PHILOSOPHY and COALS 

Tlie program is based on a strong commitment to expand the role of schools in dealing with the 
developmental needs of children, particularly disadvantaged cliildren in urban settings. Back in the late 
1960s and the early 1970s, Comer and his Child Study colleagues held the belief that the effectiveness 
of schools depended on their ability to meet the mental health and social needs of children. One major 
strategy to achieve these goals was for schools to become less isolated from their communities. 
Community participation, particularly by students* parents, at all levels of sch(X)l functioning is 
considered critical. 

The program aims in the long term to improve the academic achievement of -^tudents. However, 
it believes this goal can be met most effectively by dealing with community involvement and tlie affective 
and social needs of children. 

Program c:omponents 

The model intervenes at the school level rather than the classroom level. Tlie following is a 
description of the model as noted in Haynes, Comer, and Hamilton-l.ee (1988): 

Governance and Management Team. The governance and management group is repre- 
sentative of all adults involved in the school. It typically includes the principal, two 
teachers, three parents, and a mental health team member. The leadership of the group 
rotates in some sites, but for the most part, the principal chairs the team meetings. The 
group should meet on a weekly basis. The leadership rotates in Comer-A, and a big 
problem in Comer~B isthat the principal never relinquishes the traditional principal role. 

The function of this group is (a) to establish policy guidelines to address 
curriculum, social climate, and staff development; (b) carry out systematic school 
planning, resource assessment and mobilization, program implementation, evaluation 
and modification of the curriculum, social climate, and staff development areas; (c) 
coordinate the activities of all individuals, groups, and programs in the school; and (d) 
work with the parent group to plan an annual social (activity) calendar. One product of 
this group is an annual Compreheasive School Plan. 
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Menial Health Team, A classroom teacher, special education teacher, the social worker, 
and the school psychologist typically constitute the Mental Health Team. The team 
provides input to the work of the governance group, integrating mental health principles 
with the ftinctioning of all school activities. The team also serves individual teachers by 
suggesting in-classroom ways to manage early and potential problem behaviors. It trains 
school personnel to provide a variety of child development and mental health sensitive 
services. The team should act in a preventive mode rati.a than a crisis response mode. 

Curriculum and staff development. Curriculum and staff development are part of the plan 
developed by the governance team. This component provides instruction, direction, and 
support to teachers in order to enhance the quality of education received by children. A 
major focus is to integrate a mental health approach into curriculum activities. A focus 
on the development of a "social skills curriculum" is encouraged. 

Evidence for program effectiveness. Given the long history of the School Development Model, 
the evaluation evidence to date has been limited. A recent document by the Child Study staff has 
summarized published studies on the model. To quote Haynes from a recent newsletter: 

The studies were conducted between 1985-90 and examined SDP effects on 
student achievement, behavior, attendance, self concept, and assessment of school 
climate by students, parents, and teachers. . . . The studies, which are mostly quasi- 
experi ment al i n nature, demonstrated si gni ficant positive effects o f the S DP on measured 
outcomes. (Full summary available.) 

Parent involvement 

Three types of parent participation are encouraged. The first level is concerned with structuring 
broad-based activities for a large number of parents. At a second level, approximately one parent per 
professional staff member works in the school as a classroom assistant, tutor, or aide. At a third level, a 
few highly involved parents participate in school governance. 

Initial requirements 

The School Development Program is typically implemented over a number of years. It may be 
implemented without large amounts of additional resources in the form of staff, equipment, or materials. 
The major requirements are that the school staff and community are committed to the goals of the program 
and aie willing to become involved in staff development activities. It is likely that no site involved in the 
Comer model would state that they have tijlly implemented the model. Training and monitoring are 
required to support the mcxlel regardless of how long the school has implemented the modeL 

Staff and parent development activities would initially focus on how to be an effective member 
of the school governance and mental health teams. Districts receive initial training and monitoring by the 
Child Study group at Yale. However, the Yale group encourages disu^icts to carry on training on their own 
as soon as possible. Resources may be necessary to fund parent aides, parent involvement activities, and 
social skills curriculum materials. These vary from site to site, depending on other resources such as 
Chapter 1. 

Perhaps the most critical requirement for implementation is that the staff believe in the underiying 
philosophy and assumptions concerning shared decision making, the whole child pcrsixictive, and the 
high expectation for student success. 
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The sites 

The Comer-A school is a Head Start through fifth grade community school, located within an 
inner city. The total school population is 545 with 95 percent African- American, 70 percent of students 
eligible for free and reduced-price lunch. Students come from a neighborhood that consists primarily of 
rentals and substandard low-rise housing units. The school initialed the Comer process during the 1985- 
86 school year. It had the advantage of a new principal who believed in the model, other schools in the 
district already involved with the model, and the support of the developer in a nearby location. Currently 
all aspects of the SDP are in operation at this site and seem to operate at a very high level of 
implementation. Continued staff and parent development, particularly around school governance, and 
greater involvement from a larger group of parents are current goals for improvement. A school principal 
willing to share decision making appears to be a critical element in the success of the model. Results in 
the form of improved achievement and strong staff morale suggest that the SDP has made an important 
difference in this school over the last six years. 

The Comer-B school is a pre-kindergarten through sixth grade elementary school. The school 
serves a community which is economically very depressed. Its 528 students are 95 percent African- 
American with an estimated 50 percent of its children receiving Chapter 1 services (pre-kindergarten and 
fourth-sixth grade resource teachers). The economic stress on the city, the community, and the school is 
quite evident. The SDP started in the early 1980s as part of a court desegregation decree. This site started 
implementation five years ago with the arrival of a new principal. Although many of the components of 
the SDP are in operation, such as the Governance Team, the Mental Health team, and the parent 
involvement program, they do not appear to be meeting the original goals. Staff morale is poor. The 
governance and mental health teams do not seem to be effective. Although district and school 
administration are supportive of the model, the staff do not feel it is effective. One positive note was that 
the parent participation in the school appeared to be strong. However, in light of limited school resources, 
inadequate training, and a lack of staff commitment to the model, it is difficult to point to Comer-B as 
an exemplary site for the SDP. 

Implementation of the SDP at the two sites differs dramatically. Comer-A is doing the SDP— 
all the compt)nenls are in place, administration and staff believe in the model, and they are well trained 
to carry it out. Being close to the developer is an asset. Comer-B is effective in their parent involvement 
activities. The other compt)nents are in place but do not operate in a manner consistent with SDP 
objectives. There is not a sense of shared decision making in the Governance Teams and members of the 
Mental Health Team are loo crisis oriented and do not focus on preventive activities. 
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Schoolwide Projects 



Program developers 

Schoolwide projects have been a funding option under Chapter 1 since 1978. However, the 1988 
Hawkins-Stafford Amendments eliminated local districts* matching funding requirements. The effect of 
this legislative change was to make the option more attractive to local school districts. Individual districts 
and schools are free to develop their own programs in ways which seem most appropriate to local 
conditions. 

Although systematic research on schoolwide projects is just beginning (Fagan&Heid, 1991), and 
most of that research is being conducted in urban settings (e.g., Winfield, 199 1) it would appear that fewer 
schools opted for schcx)lwide project status during the first three years than Congress and U.S.E.D. had 
hoped. Recent evidence suggests that the number of schoolwide projects nationwide has more than tripled 
from 180 in 1988 to 664 in 1989 (Rep(^rt of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary & Vocational 
Education of the Committee on Education & Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, 1990). 

Program PHn.osoPHY and goals 

"Schoolwide Projects" is a Chapter 1 funding option, not a specific program. Under this option, 
individual schools and districts may choose to identify or invent any program which will plausibly 
improve Chapter 1 students* academic performance. 

The following general principles appear to have guided Congress in authorizing increased use of 
the schoolwide project option: 

A. A concern that when poverty in a school reaches a very high level, there are likely to be 
concomitantly high incidences of educational deprivation. Therefore, it may make more 
sense to upgrade the whole school rather than fcKus on individual children 

B. A perception tliat very high levels of pullout programs may not be in students* best interest; 

C. A belief in the validity of the "school effectiveness movement** findings that there are five 
or more known "correlates" of school effectiveness, and that these are alterable (Edmonds, 
1979; Levine & Lezotte, 1990); 

D. A belief that schools are the primary, logical unit of educational improvement; and 

E. An extension of the belief, implicit in Title I/Chaptcr 1 , that local educators are more likely 
than the federal government to know what educational interventions will beef fective for their 
students. 

In exchange for the unusual level of freedom to make programming decisions, schoolwide 
projects must face somewhat higher levels of program accountability requirements. While schoolwide 
project developers are free to implement whatever programs they bel ieve will be most effective in serving 
their entire schcx)ls, they are held accountable for the academic achievements of the students who would 
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have been identified as Chapter 1 students in the traditional system. These accountability requirements 
include both basic and higher order skills in the targeted areas (reading, mathematics, and language arts). 
Schools must perform better than they did before implementing the school wide project. 

Program coMPONE^^TS 

The school wide project option allovs great freedom in (he choice of program components. Many 
schools elect to reduce class size. Two additional very common components are increased money for staff 
development and materials. Many schools have introduced or upgraded computer lab facilities. 

Research on reduced class size indicates modest effects (Slavin, Stringfield, & Winfield, 1991 ). 
Adequate research on the long term effects of most forms of staff development does not exist. 
Independently conducted research on the benefits of various forms of computer assisted instruction is 
sparse, but tends to find modest positive results (Levin & Meister, 1986, and see Slavin, 1991 for arecent 
counter-example.) 

Parent involvement 

The Hawkins-Stafford Amendments and related non-regulatory guidance strongly support 
school wide projects focusing on increased parental involveirient. Some projects include a full-time, 
school-level parent involvement coordinator. Specific activities to achieve additional parent involvement 
are as diverse as the programs themselves. 

Inftial requirements for implementation 

Schools cannot apply for school wide status unless 75 percent of the student population the school 
serves is economically disadvantaged. The other universal requirement is that prospective schoolwide 
projects must conduct a self-study and submit a three year plan of action. This plan must be accepted by 
the local district and state education agency. 

Given that schoolwide projects is not a '^program," beyond the above process requirement, initial 
requirements are as diverse as the given programs. They often include additional pay for teacher training 
before the project is to begin and throughout the project, the purchase of computer hardware and software, 
and the purchase of additional educational equipment. 
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Schoolwide Urban 



Program name and grades Studied 

Schoolwide projects (SWP) were started in this major urban school system prior to the Hawkins- 
Stafford Amendments. Funds from a private foundation and from the system were used to target 1 1 of the 
lowest achieving schools. Schoolwide projects are now in operation in over half of the elementary schools 
in the system. The study describes two schools originating as SWPs in 1988 and a cohort of students as 
they progress from third into sixth grade. 

Program developers 

Since 1983, various initiatives targeted towards improving the achievementofChapterl schools 
had been initiated by the superintendent. One of the past initiatives targeted the improvement of 26 
Chapter 1 schools over a three-year period beginning in 1983. Funds from a private foundation and from 
Chapter 1 were used to support a school-based planning and implementation process. For the 1986-87 
year, the system opted to designate 1 1 of these schools previously targeted as schoolwide projects, and 
to pay the matching share then required for non-eligible students who were receiving services. When the 
Chapter 1 guidelines were changed in 1988, the school system expanded the number in the program 
rapidly. At the same time these initiatives were underway, a system-wide Chapter 1 Task Force comprised 
of all of the major special interest groups and stakeholders (e.g., central office staff from budget, special 
education, curriculum, compensatory programs, district superintendents, teachers, and principals in 
Chapter 1 schools)reviewedtheeffectivenessofChapter 1 programsovera22-yearperiod, and developed 
a comprehensive program for implementing schoolwide projects as an alternative (Winfield, 1991). 

Program philosophy and goals 

The school system's approach to SWP identifies five main thrusts: 

• A whole school approach supports student success in the daily program, provides special 
support for students who require it, and is based on the "effective schools" research. 

• School based management requires that the school staff and parents determine the nature of 
the intervention, within specified program guidelines and contractual requirements. (Chapter 
1 funds are provided to each school as a block grant averaging about $250,(X)0-$300,(XX) or 
$9(X)/pupil.) 

• Individual student, class, and school performance is monitored on an ongoing basis giving 
particular attention to those students targeted for intensive services and those who would be 
designated as Chapter 1 eligible should they attend a non-school wide project. 

• District-based support by the central and subdistrict offices provides parent and staff gaining 
on an "as -equcsted" basis. This support targets leadership development and team building, 
ongoing leadership team meetings for principals and key staff, and monitoring school 
improvement plans. 
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• Resources are concentrated, meaning that fiinds beyond the minimum amounts are committed 
from Chapter 1 and operating budgets. The underlying philosophy is on school change and 
prevention rather than remediation. 

Target population 

Schools are eligible according to the 75 percent economically disadvantaged criteria. 
Intended outcomes 

The most frequently cited outcome is to raise the achievement of students attending schoolwide 
projects. Other objectives of the program are to change from a traditional "pullout*' instructional delivery 
to a whole-school instructional focus to improve school climate, and to increase student attendance. 

Program components 

Newly created staff of the project are found at the district and school level. District level includes 
three program staff members: The instructional interventionist coordinates district-based resources for 
the school, assists in the development of school improvement and project plans, supervises the 
instructional support teachers and monitors progress. The insiructional support teacher is assigned to the 
school (one or two days a week), supports the program support teachers and the School Improvement 
Committee, and provides staff development and administrative duties for the schoolwide project. The 
parent trainer serves as a resource for parent involvement activities. 

Within the school, the key position is the program support teacher, funded by the Schoolwide 
Project and required by the district. She is the teacher of record for one class, and provides directed reading 
assistance to students for 90 nninutes a day. She coordinates all project activities including the work of 
the School Improvement Committee (SIC) and the grade team meetings, provides staff development for 
classroom assistants, does all the administrative and paperwork for the project, and is the mentor for 
several new teachers i n the school as well as peer coach for teachers. She is a key member of the leadership 
Team of the school. Another member of the team is the elementary math resource teacher, who provides 
math instruction forstudents. The availability of these personnel allow for reduced class size, and reduced 
pupil/staff ratio during reading. The reduced pupil/staff ratio during reading instruction ranges from 10: 1 
to 15:1. 

A school/community/school liaison serves as a liaison between home and school and is a member 
of the leadership teani. She works on attendance (calls homes), docs home visits for truancy and special 
problems, and coordinates parent activity (meetings, and GED pre-employment classes). 

Using school-based management, decisions are made by teams. One team is the School Support 
Team which is the same as the School Improvement Comnnittee. Tliis team is headed by the program 
support teacher and includes grade level representatives. There is also a Leadership Team, composed of 
the principal. Program Support Team members, math and reading resource teachers, and the home/school 
liaison. Grade level teams also meet regulariy. 

Special instructionaiVclassroon! NfANACEMENT components 

TheCentralOfficedevelopedandprovidedstafrdevclopmentinseveral instructional frameworks 
from which sch(H)ls could choose. The frameworks included factors such as high expectations, monitor- 
ing, positive school climate, and teamwork. They also included classroom-based strategies such as 
c(wpcrative learni ng, active teaching and learning, and effective lessons. Attendance at staff development 
was highly encouraged and teachers were paid; however, it was voluntary. The frameworks provided a 
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common language for staff to use to discuss students and instructional matters and served to facilitate team 
building. The particular instructional framework selected was not as important as allowing principals and 
teachers to select and adapt one which they feh was most appropriate to their school. Staff development 
included training of school faculty (on a voluntary basis ) in the instructional framework that was chosen. 

Parent involvement 

Another concern in this district's SWP sites was to involve parents in the educational process of 
their children. Each school's SWP proposal was required to delineate ways in which the site would 
conduct parent involvement activities. Schools were also required to include in their budgets funding for 
a school community coordinator, who was to be responsible for initiating strategies to improve 
attendance. At several sites, this coordinator is responsible forimplementing adaily system of identifying 
all absent students in order to make immediate contact with the home. They also coordinated and directed 
parent workshops over the school year, "community assistants" — parents from the community who 
assisted in the classrooms — were also funded out of SWP budgets. These assistants were provided with 
a modest stipend and worked in 10-week cycles. Parents were observed in classrooms, assisting in the 
library, computer lab and lunchroom. A district -based parent trainer visits each SWP regularly to assist 
in recruiting and training community assistants and to assist in other parent involvement activities. Each 
site also had a trai ned home demonstrator whose sole purpose was to make home visits and work directly 
with parents on learning readiness, how to help their child with homework, and other school-related 
activities. These personnel, along with regular school activities, helped improve the number of parents 
involved in SWP. 

Initial reqdirements 

The initial requirements are substantial. The most critical include ( 1) funding for ongoing and 
continuous meaningful staffdevelopmentinimplementing school change as well as specific instructional 
strategics and (2) funding for additional professional staff, to reduce class size. SWP sites were initially 
required to submit a comprehensive proposal which linked specific instructional strategies, materials and 
personnel to a comprehensive school improvement plan and budget request. The review process applied 
specific criteria in terms of coherence of plans, selection of personnel, instructional materials, and 
proposed staff training. 

The srrES 

Sclioolwide-A is an elementary school in an urban area in a large eastern state. It is a small 
school, serving over 350 students in grades K-5. While the school is located in an attractive integrated 
neighborhood that has a mix of middle and working class families, it draws most of its students from a 
bordering disadvantaged neighborhocxl. Tlie student body is primarily African-American, and ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the students participate in the free or reduced-price lunch program. The 
schoolwide project began here in 1988-89 during the current principal's second year. The aim of tlie 
schoolwide project is to deliver services to all ciiildren in the school, whether or not they are identified 
as Chapter 1 students. In addition to the extensive programs and activities that stem from the schoolwide 
nature of the special strategy, the school is implementing a site-based management strategy, which 
extends decision-making down to the school level. Further, Schoolwide-A is adopting an approach to 
instruction based on Madeline Hunter's "effective instruction" framework. The school has been widely 
recognized for its success and received a Secretary of Education award for its unusually effective Chapter 
1 program. In the 1 989-90 schcKil year the average NCE gain was 7.9 in reading and 1 1 .2 in mathematics. 
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The school faculty has been relatively stable since the schoolwide project began, but recently it has 
experienced some turnover. The principal has been a catalyst for change in the school, and it is difficult 
to separate the effects of the schoolwide project from the effects of a visible and committed adminisuator. 

Schoolmde-B is a K-5 school located in an extremely disadvantaged urban area in a large eastern 
state. The school's student population is 100 percent African-American, its enrollment is approximately 
500, and it has a staff of about 45. Ninety-five percent of the students live in the housing projects which 
surround the school and bring with them the social problems associated with high poverty. Enrollment 
declined drastically when several of the high-rise buildings were condemned. Schoolwide-B is in its 
fourth year as a schoolwide project school, and has an extended school year (an 1 1th month) as a special 
strategy. The current school plncipal began when the school became a Schoolwide Project and initiated 
discussions with staff concerning extending the school year. Ninety percent of the staff agreed. The extra 
instnictional time involves a 22-day period and focuses on remediation, enrichment, and staff develop- 
ment. A major objective is to reduce the number of retentions in grade. In addition to the extended year 
program, the school has implemented site-based management to the point where teachers make important 
decisions regarding staffing and allocation of resources. A number of additional instructional strategies 
have been implemented to upgrade the entire school curricula, including Project SEED, Writing to Read, 
alternative classes, and gifted classes. For the past two years, the school has received the district award 
for "the most improvement in student achievement." Evaluations of student achievement reveal 
substantial gains for this school. In 1989-90, the gains in grades 2-5 exceeded both the national average 
and the average of non-Schoolwide Project Chapter 1 sites in the school district. In reading, the average 
NCE gain was 4. 16, and in math the average was 6.82. 

Comparison summary 

The continued support of the district for the development and deployment of school-based 
instructional staff, and the leadership and vision of the school principals combine to make these projects 
function. Yet, each is different in terms of school culture, school enrollment, principal's leadership style, 
and the school population served. In Schoolwide-A, the principal has worked with staff to encourage staff 
professional development and decision making. She has an "open door" policy and has been accessible 
yet firm and insistent in implementing components to increase student learning. The principal is hard 
working, dedicated, liked and respected. She was the catalyst for the program and remains firmly 
committed to it. She has successfully built a school management team that works well together to plan 
and implement special strategies and to allocate resources. 

In Schoolwide-B the principal's commitment, leadership, and community outreach is evident. 
Teachers are actively involved in the actual running of the school, yet they are held accountable. The 
principal provides continual positive reinforcement to staff to combat the "burnout" that occurs working 
in a school in an extremely stressful and impoverished community. A lack of resources within this 
particular community, including for example, no mental health clinic or social workers, places aoJcd 
stress on the schools. Through the efforts of the school-community ccxudinator, coats, haircuts and other 
basic necessities are provided to needy students. Ninety percent of the staff and approximately 60 percent 
of students participate in the extra 22 days provided by the extended school year. 
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Extended Year Schoolwide 



Program NA>fE AND GRADE STUDIED 

Startedin response to community advocacy efforts to improve schooling in the lowest achieving 
and predominantly African-American schools, the extended year schoolwide program encompasses ten 
inner city schools, serving kindergarten through sixth grade. The study describes a cohort of students as 
they progress from first into third grade. 

Program developers 

Following a directive from the superintendent, the school district developed a comprehensive 
program based upon proposals submitted by activists and others concerned about the continuing low 
achievement of African- American students. Planning for the program began in tlie spring of 1986, with 
initial implementation in the schools during the summer of 1987. 

Program philosophy and goals 

Philosophy, The early concepts came from two sources; one, a disu*ict paper developed in 
response to thesuperintendent's request and two, recommendations from a coalition of African- American 
organizations. According to the formative evaluation repc^rt, the plan was to provide each school with a 
dedicated and well-trained administrative team and teaching staff, and an instructional and organizational 
plan based on proven research. 

These were among the principles to be followed: 

• Create conditions that foster learning in the classroom; 

• Develop a learning environment that demands excellence and that has high expecta- 
tions for all students with the instructional focus on prevention, not remediation; 

• Provide an orderly, supportive and directive environment; 

• Foster coUegiality and involvement and strengthen a supportive environment for 
teachers; and < 

• Provide an increasing degree of authority to parents regarding thequality of the school 
and teachers. 

Target population. Sch(X)ls had to meet two criteria. School enrollments had to be at least 60 
percent African-American, and the sch(K>ls had to be among the lowest-achieving elementary schools in 
the district, based on Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) scores. Twenty schools were identified; 
ten participate and ten serve as a comparison group for the evaluation. None of the schools had ever 
reached the fiftieth percentile on standardized tests. The program focuses on all students in the schcx)ls. 
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Intended outcomes 

• The most frequently citcdoutcomcisioraiselhcsiandardized test scoresof students 
percentile for those students who arc in the school for five years. 

• The more broadly stated goal is to "provide students with essential skills to strengthen self- 
image and academic achievement, enabling students to respond to the demands of a rapidly 
changing society and to attain excellence in all human endeavor" (Formative Evaluation 
Report, 26). 

Program components 

These elements are common across each school in the program: 

• A 20: 1 student ratio in grades K-2. 

• An extended year component of 1 9 days is required for all teaching staff and voluntary 
for students. Teachers continue with their own students from the preceding year, 
although there is also team teaching built around themes, and there are more field trips. 

• An after school tutorial program taught by the regular classroom teacher for lower- 
achieving students. Children attend once a week; each teacher usually teaches two 
groups. 

• A Saturday clinic (held periodically) following a format similar to the extended year. 
It is voluntary for both teachers and students. 

• Whole language approach to instruction using a literature-based curriculum. 

• Supplemental programs such as a Writing to Read Lab for first graders, a School 
Readiness Development Program for four-year-olds, and Efficacy, a self-improve- 
ment program for third graders. The two counselors, bilingual coordinator, and nurse 
were added in the second year of the five-year program. 

• Wncipals and teachers who were interviewed for their positions and expressed 
commitment to the school for five years. 

• Supplemental professional staff, including a counselor, psychologist, attendance 
counselor, instructional coordinator, bilingual coordinator, and nurse, each of whom 
is full-lime. 

• Supplemental para-professional staff, including half-time or three-quarter-time edu- 
cational aides for each teacher, library aide, half-time campus aide, and a full-time 
community liaison. 

• Home visit family education program, with one FTR staff person who conducts home 
visits with families and offers monthly group meetings with participating families. 
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• School-based parent involvement program one day a week; the coordinator meets 
with parents on multiple topics ranging from "make and take" to cultural diffei'ences 
in discipline. 

• 14 days of teacher staff development each year. 

The schools participate in a number of joint activities, A leadership team (composed of the 
principal and two elected teachers from each school) meets monthly, teacher exchange visits occur 
periodically, and observation teams composed of principals, faculty, and parents conduct twice yearly 
evaluations in each school. They also respond as a group to district policy changes. 

Evaluation information is available on the 10 schools and their counterparts. The extended year 
schoolwide program students have consistently outperformed their counterparts in math and language 
arts, and in grades one and two in reading. For the spring of 1991 , the first and second graders topped the 
fiftieth percentile (in math) for the first time. The two extended year schoolwide projects (SWP) visited 
are among the top three schools in the program. For example, the first and second graders in Extended Year 
Schoolwide-B scored above the fiftieth percentile on all three tests in 1 99 1 ; students' scores were below 
the twentieth percentile three years ago. Reading scores in the upper grades continue relatively unchanged 
in each school — neither the extended year schools nor their counterparts have yet raised scores to the 
thirtieth percentile. 

Parent involvement 

A guiding principle of the extended year schoolwide program is the involvement of parents, not 
only in the education of their own children but also in the quality of the schooling. The full-time 
community liaison facilitates parent volunteer activities in the school, the schools provide activities for 
the parents themselves, and five (of thirteen) members on the school-management council are parents. 
Two separate parent education programs are designed to bridge the gap between the home and the school , 
through home visits and school meetings. 

Initial requirements 

The initial requirements are substantial. The most critical include (1) concentrated funding to 
employ additional professional staff, reduce class size, extend the school year, and hire aides; (2) three 
weeks of staff development prior to the start of school in the fall of 1987; (3) purchase and installation 
of the Writing to Read computer laboratory; and (4) interviewing principals and teachers for each school. 
In the spring of 1986, candidates for principal went through a lengthy group interview process, with only 
experienced principals eligible to apply. Teachers then in the schools had the option to stay or leave, but 
all had to go through an interview process with the principal, teacher representative and parents. For the 
first year, only experienced teachers were hired who volunteered to work with these students and who 
were willing to make a five-year commitment to remain in the school. Some teachers were asked to leave 
the school; the few who were unwilling to transfer to other schools were allowed to remain. 

The srrES 

Extended Year Schoolwide-A is a kindergarten through sixth grade inner-city school with 900 
students, with about 90 percent eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. The school occupies a city bkx:k. 
The niain building and two wings are iwo-story cream-painted stucco, with stri ngs of permanent portable 
classrooms on the playground. Although the school is large, it enrolls more students than it can 
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comfortably manage, with every nook and cranny filled. The student population is now 60 percent 
Hispanic and 40 percent African- American, an exact reversal of the composition when the program began 
in 1987. The neighborhood consists of both single family and multi-unit apartment buildings, near 
housing projects. The families whose children attend Uie school are characterized either as those who are 
continually moving in and out, or those who have lived in the area for generations. There is some gang 
violence, but it is "not rampant.'* 

Extended Year Schoolwide-B is a pre-kindergarten through fifth grade inner-city school with 
almost 1 , 100 students, with about 90 percent eligible for free or reduced price lunch. The school campus 
is very large, occupying almost two city blocks. The main building dates from the 1930s, with two 
separate wings as well as permanent portable buildings dotting the blacktop. The student population is 
50 percent African-American and 50 percent Hispanic. The neighborhood consists primarily of single 
family dwellings and multi-unit apartment buildings near a core set of housing projects. The school itself 
is considered a safe and secure place, although youth gangs vandalized classroom buildings last year. In 
1990-91. the school was in its fofirth year of implementing the extended year schoolwide project. 

The seemingly most important difference between the two schools rests with the pri ncipals. The 
principal of the Extended Year Schoolwide-B is now in his sixth year. According to teachers interviewed, 
he is perceived as very supportive and encouraging of teachers. Extended Year Schoolwide-A, on the 
other hand, has had four principals in six years, and the most recent principal started in the fall of 1991 . 
The teachers appear weary of the consequences of change in leadership. 

In program design and operations, the two extended year sch(X>lwide projects are very similar, 
as one would expect for two schools in the same district-operated program. There are, however, minor 
differences in the program components: 

• The Extended Year Schoolwide-B school does not offer Saturday clinics, but rather puts those 
ftmds into after school tutoring provided by the regular classroom teacher. Extended Year 
Schoolwide-A offered Saturday clinics for enrichment. Its after school tutoring program is a 
combination of "clubs" and tutoring, funded separately by the district. 

• The Extended Year Schoolwide-B school offers Writing to Read in both English and Spanish, 
while Extended Year Schoolwide-A offers it only in English. Plans are underway to offer the 
Spanish version for spring of 1992. 

• The original 20: 1 ratio in the K-2 grades has risen to a 23: 1 ratio, because of district cutbacks 
in funds. This is true in both schools. Prior to the program, the ratio was about 32: 1 . 

• The 19-day Extended Year component of Schoolwide-A school is departmentalized, with 
children rotating through the six second-grade teachers over the course of the day. Both 
academic and enrichment activiUes are offered. In Schoolwide-B, children stayed with their 
regular teacher, but were given more enrichment activities than during the regular school year. 
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Success for AH 



Program name and grades Studied 

Success for All (SFA) is a structured and intensive early intervention program designed to ''bring 
at-risk students quickly to a level at which they can profit from high-quality classroom instruction'* 
(Madden, Slavin, Karweit, Dolan & Wasik, 199K p. 594). The program is intended for pre-kindergarten 
through middle grade elementary school learners, and has been implemented and evaluated in seven 
schools in three different districts. The focus in this study is on SFA as it relates to a cohort of students 
as they progress from grade one through three. 

Program developers 

Success for All was developed by a team of educational researchers from the Johns Hopkins 
University. Nancy Madden, Robert Slavin, and Barbara Wasik hoped to prevent students from falling 
behind and becoming afraid of school failure—nearly enough to make a difference. SFA has been 
implemented in one schcx)l for over four years, and in a number of other schools for one to three years. 

Program philosophy and coals 

SFA defines itself as an approach to instruction that "uses everything we know about effective 
instruction ... to recognize and intervene with any deficits that do appear. . (Madden et al., 1991, p. 
594). By focusingresourcesonprevention — which translates intodevelopmentally appropriatepreschool 
and kindergarten programs and substantial staff development along with curricular and instructional 
support for primary grade teachers — SFA hopes students will be successful learners from the start. Its goal 
is grade-level (or near grade-level) performance for all students in reading and other skill areas by third 
grade, and higher performance thereafter. 

Program components 

Success for All has a number of specific program components, each described briefiy below. 

Reading tutors, SFA uses certified teachers as one-to-one reading tutors to help students succeed 
in reading. Typical sessions are 20 minutes. Tutors use the students' regular language arts/reading 
curriculum as a basis for instruction, and they can also identify areas that need special attention. In addition 
to the separate one-to-one instruction, tutors work with the regular reading teachers during the daily 90- 
niinute reading periods. While students in grades one through three are tutored, first graders are the highest 
priority. 

Recuiing progrcm. Students are regrouped each day from their heterogenous classes into 
homogenous ability groups for90 minutesof reading. Most groups have between 15 and 20 students. SFA 
structures the reading periods similarly across levels; each group begins with a story, read by the teacher, 
followed by a discussion on aspects of reading such as new vocabulary, oral language production and 
comprehension, and story structure. The reading program builds upon students' experiences as they grow, 
and students move on to increasingly demanding material. Kindergarten and first grade students focus on 
basic language development, relyingon Story Telling and Retelling (STaR),bigbooks (outsize books that 
use large print and pictures, some of which are books of the students' making), oral and written 
composition, and Feabody Language Development Kits. Next is the Beginning Reading program, which 
introducesphonicswhilecontinuingastory-tellingcomponent. At the next level, the district'sbasal series 
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is used in concert with cooperative learning strategies to continue students' whole language experiences 
alongside a more structured approach to language. As part of this module, students are asked to read for 
20 minutes each night at home under a parent's supervision. 

Eightweekreadingassessments. Students' progress in the reading program is regularly assessed 
after eight -week periods. These assessments are used to place students in one-on-one tutoring relation- 
ships, to move students to more appropriate reading groups, and to identify students who might benefit 
from other health or social support interventions. 

Preschool and kindergarten. While this feature is not universally adopted by SFA sites, many 
schools do provide some preschool or kindergarten using SFA principles. The emphasis is on a balance 
of developmentally appropriate academic and non-academic activities, with a substantial language 
development orientation. 

Family support team. Depending upon the school resources, the family support team is comprised 
of a social worker, attendance monitor, and other staff in addition to school staff s/ ;h as administrators, 
teachers. Chapter 1 teachers, and an SFA facilitator. The team helps involve parents through frequent 
contact, recruitr parents to serve as volunteers in the school community, refers families to other services 
as nece' ary, and works to coordinate family-level activities with the school's academic program. 

/Program facilitator. Each school has a program facilitator (either full- or part-time, depending 
upon the school resources) who works with the principal to coordinate the SFA model. The facilitator 
helps plan tlie SFA program, helps with scheduling, and works directly with teachers and tutors on 
instructional concerns. Often the facilitator meets with teaching/tutoring staff on a weekly basis. 

Teachers and teacler training. Both regular classroom teachers and the reading tutors are 
certified in elementary, early childhood (for preschool and kindergarten) or reading. All professional staff 
attend a two-day in-service before the school year begins, and SFA provides a comprehensive set of 
teaching guides. The curricular content of the in-service varies according to the grade level to be served. 
Additional in-service presentations are made throughout the year. Tutors spend another day during the 
year on tutoring strategies and assessment. 

Special education. SFA tries to work with special needs students within the context of the regular 
classroom as much as possible. Tutors* some of whom are special educators, work with individual students. 

Advisory committee. Comprised of the principal, the facilitator, a teacher, and a member of the 
family support team, this group monitors the progress of the program and deals with any issues that arise. 

SFA has been evaluated at seven schools. Recent results {Phi Delta Kappan, April 1991 , 593- 
599) indicate that on individually administered reading tests, SFA students score higher and are more 
likely to be on grade level, on average, than comparison students at non-SFA schools (Madden et al., 1991). 

Parent involvement 

Parent involvement isacentral element of the SFA model. The family support team works closely 
with parents to keep them apprised of what their children are doing in school, to encourage parents to 
volunteer in the school, and to suggest strategies that families might use to resolve issues that affect 
children's education. Parents are welcome to stop by and visit their children's classrooms and school/ 
program staff work to make the school environment more welcomi ng for parents. In some schools, parents 
regularly attend and read at "Read to Me" sessions. 

Initul requirements 

The school must make a substantia) initial investment. In addition to a significant commitment 
of resources (money for new positions, materials, staff development, and time), the school must agree to 
reconceptualize its preschool through grade three curricular priorities, organization and scheduling. 
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Fidelity to the model over time also requires more funds than are typically available to schools, so school 
staff must be prepared, and able, to solicit monies from outside sources. The fiill support of the 
administration and faculty are essential if the model is to be implemented successfully and effectively. 

The sites 

Both Success for All (SFA) project sites in this study are Chapter 1 schoolwide project schools. 
SFA-A is in an urban northeastern city, and enrolls 550 K-5 students. Nearly 70 percent are recent Asian 
immigrants, approximately 20 percent are African- American, and the remaining students are White. SFA 
has been in place for three years. The school has ftiUy implemented SFA in grades kindergarten through 
three but has concentrated its resources on first grade. All first graders receive one-on-one tutoring if 
indicated but children in higher grades receive tutoring only as resources allow. As another way to 
strengthen the first grade program, the school has instiaued a transitional or pre-first grade for children 
who have not had kindergarten or who need additional support before moving into first grade. At the same 
time that SFA was implemented, the school's configuration changed from K-8 to K-5. The principal 
encouraged teachers who were not enthusiastic about trying SFA to move with the older grade levels; as 
a result, she was able to begin the program with teachers who were committed to trying it. Finally, in 
response to the classroom teachers' request, the principal negotiated somecurricular autonomy so that 

teachers could integrate other materials into the SFA program. 

SFA-B is in an urban mid- Atlantic city, and enrolls 450 pre-kindergarten through fifth grade 
students, almost all of whom are African-American. This school is reportedly the poorest in its city; 
additionally, the school had the city 's lowest test scores in 1 988. SFA has been in place here for three years 
as well. The school implemented the program with fidelity — in part because it was one of the developer's 
laboratory sites. There have been staff changes since SFA was first implemented, including a change in 
principal, and new staff have had less intensive staff development and in-service. Staff reported that 
changes in the student-teacher ratio and in economic circumstances made the program less popular with 
staff after initial implementation. The daily regrouping for reading instruction ends up taking an 
unexpectedly large amount of prime instructional time; instead of a 2-to-3 minute transition at each end, 
the regrouping regularly takes 15 minutes. The regrouping does not always adliere to the homogenous 
reading level criterion; in some reading groups, there are two distinct reading groups working at different 
levels. Some classroom teachers also reported using addiUonal enrichment materials to augment the 
phonetic SFA materials. The principal has endorsed such modifications because she believes that neither 
SFA nor any other single reading program meets the needs of all children. 

SFA-A adopted the model after the principal had conducted extensive research on her own, and 
she believed that its structure would be particularly helpful to her school's LEP students. Further, the 
school recognized that its resources precluded full-scale implementation of the program, and came to a 
decision about its own priorities. SFA-B exercised much less autonomy over the decision to implement 
the model . Its test scores had forced district-level attention upon tlie school, and staff feel that the program 
was imposed upon them from above. The scarcity of resources at SFA-B have also dictated alterations 
to the model, so that children are not benefiti ng from the one-on-one tutoring that is deemed central to the 
effectiveness of the program. Other differences include the level of faculty support and the parent 
involvement components. Staff at SFA~A are generally more positive and feel they have genuine 
ownership in the program, while SFA-B staff are not enthusiastic nor universally supportive. At SFA- 
A, where students may speak any one of several Asiar languages, the family support liaison speaks only 
one language, so the school staff have difficulty com;nunicating with many families. At SFA-B, parents 
are welcome visitors to the school, and many parents feel comfortable coming into the building. 
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Schoolwide Suburban/Rural 



Program name and grade(s) studied 

This school — simply seeing the Chapter 1 schoolwide project as a part of the school — has not 
given its program ^ name. The program serves all grades from kinderg ..<ien through eighth grade; 
however, more resources are concentrated in the earlier grades. In both of the suburban/rural schoolwide 
projects, the Special Strategies study team focused on a cohort which was in the third grade during the 
1989-1990 school year. 

The srrE 

"Schoolwide-C" serves a 100 percent Native American population in a relatively isolated area. At home 
the children speak their native language, of which there is no written form. Over 90 percent of the children 
qualify for free lunch. 

Program developers 

The principal, working with the district and state Chapter 1 coordinators and the school's 
teachers, developed the program. The development process was unusual in that the principal decided in 
the beginning that simply making Chapter 1 schoolwide, and not making several other categorical funds 
schoolwide, would be self-defeating. Therefore, the project was not implemented until several Indian 
education, state disadvantaged and other funds were coordinated under one "schoolwide project'* rubric. 

During the 1991-1992 school year, the school is re-applying for schoolwide status. This is the 
school's second three-year application effort. The principal reports that many more teachers are 
expressing a desire to be actively involved in the development process, having had three years of 
experience with the first proposal. 

Program philosophy and goai^ 

The schoolwide project's philosophy might be described as wholistic and eclectic. It begins with 
the assertion that all students can learn much more than they have historically achieved. It includes a 
statement of beliefs in the "Thirteen Characteristics of Exemplary Compensatory Education Programs'' 
and Ron Edmonds' "Five correlates of effective schools." Staff development and parent involvement are 
seen as central to the process. 

The outcome objectives of the project include decreased student absenteeism, increased student 
self-confidence, and raised student achievement. 

Program components 

Among the program's components are the following: 

Eliminatioti of pullout programs. Except for speech, hearing, and fairly severe forms of special 
education, Schoolwide-C has no pullout programs. 

Reduced class size. Because the program at this school involved several separate categorical 
programs all going to schoolwide, the effect was to reduce primary grade class sizes to 16-1. 

In-service training program for all staff In 1 989-90, 1 3 In-service workshops were held. The goal 
is to improve teaching skills in the following areas: teaching language arts through the content areas. 
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development of higher order thinking skills, learning environment and multi-sensory learning, whole 
language reading techniques and the writing process, learning centers, teaching styles and learning styles, 
and assertive discipline. In 1990-91 there were 1 8 district-wide half-days of In-service plus several whole 
days of school-based In-service. 

Incentive program for achievement and attendance. The principal awards certificates and prizes 
at assemblies, with parents and families invited to the ceremony. Before the schoolwide project was 
implemented (1987-88), students averaged 1 3. 1 days absent. In 1988-89, they averaged 8.7, and in 1989- 
90, 7,3. 

Money for classroom supplies to be used as individual teachers see fa. Teachers everywhere are 
used to taking money out of tiieir own pockets to buy materials for their classrooms. Under the schoolwide 
project, $100.00 per year is allocated to each individual teacher to spend as she or he pleases. 

Staff reorganization into ''departments'' by grade. The four third grade teachers are now working 
together in new ways, sharing skills and resources and restructuring class time. Gtiier "departments" are 
reporting similar collaborations. 

Computer-assisted instruction. All students use a networked IBM PS/2 Jostens setup that allows 
students to progress at their own speed in reading, writing, and math. 

Exxon Educational Foundation program. Ten teachers from the local school disu-ict were chosen 
by Exxon in a competitive selection process. One of the school's third grade teachers participates in the 
program. During the both the summer and regular school year, the teachers attend calculus and other math 
courses, as well as attending discussion sessions. The foundation also paid for math manipulatives. Title 
II pays for additional teacher training and manipulatives. 

The Yotmg Authors Program was developed by teachers and funded by the principal at a teacher's 
request (out of the general budget). This is about $300 per year. Students learn how to make books, from 
generating ideas, writing, illustrating and dedicating a story, to publishing and distribution. 

Summer program. For the past two years, the school has hosted a four week summer school for 
students in danger of falling behind. The principal serves as the summer school principal for no additional pay . 

Many of these components were immediately popular with the teachers. Examples include the 
elimination of pullouts, reduced class size, and inaeased paid staff development activities. Others have 
proven popular with students; examples include the achievement/attendance incentives and the young 
authors program. 

The reorganization of school governance structure is an ongoing process. 
Parent involvement 

Each teacher is required to conduct Parent Days during which parents and other family members 
are invited into the classroom to take part in activities. A third grade teacher is implementin^g an after 
school Family Math Program for students, parents and other family members. Parent meetings with a 
specific topic are held monthly. Parents are encouraged to pick up report cards every quarter and meet with 
their child's teacher. Last year about 80 percent of the parents did this. For fall 1990 and 199 1 , teachers 
distributed the first report cards to parents during parent-teacher conferences held not at the school but 
in the village. 

The schoolwide project includes two sch(X)l-community para-professionals. 
Initul requirements 

In additionto receiving Chapter 1 ftinds, theschoolhas benefited fromChapter 2 funding,Title V, 
Johnson-O'Malley, state bilingual funds. Drug Free Schools and Communities, PL-874, an Exxon 
Foundation grant, and a business partnership. The project could have begun with only Chapter 1 
schoolwide funding, but the additional sources have proven valuable. 
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The site 

Schoolwide-D serves a 100 percent African- American population in a suburb of a large Southern 
city. Almost all of the children qualify for free lunch. 

Program name and crade(s) studied 

The school has not given its program a name, simply seeing the Chapter 1 schoolwide project as 
a part of the school. The program serves all grades in the school, from kindergarten through fifth grade, 
with somewhat more resources concentrated in the earlier grades. At School wide-D the Special Strategies 
study team focused on a cohort which was in the third grade during the 1989-90 school year. 



Program developers 

Th ^ first germ of an idea for the school ' s project began at a state Chapter 1 meedng which i ncluded 
a Technical Assistance Center (TAC) presentation on this new option. The district* s Chapter 1 coordinator 
enthusiastically brought the idea back to principals of his schools serving more than 75 percent free lunch 
students. The district offered supplementary resources as an incentive. Two principals responded 
favorably. 

The principal worked with the Chapter 1 coordinator and a volunteer sample of faculty, staff, and 
parents to develop the project. The school began with an assessment ofits strengths and wcaknesses(using 
the " 1 3 Characteristics of Effective Compensatory Education Programs'' and other related findings from 
research on teacher- and school-effects.) They targeted both reading and math, identified needs, and cross- 
checked their perceptions with a comprehensive review of test data. 

Program philosophy and coals 

The school's proposal states. "The purpose of the [Schoolwide-D's] Innovative Schoolwide 
Project is to maximize achievement and minimize failure for all students enrolled in the school." The 
proposal further states that "a strong academic focus will be pursued in every classroom through high 
expectations for student achievement, maximum engaged time, high student success rales and careful 
monitoring of student performance. Various methods of direct, interactive leaching will be utilized in 
reading and mathematics." 

The principal states her main goals were to give the school a unified focus and plan. She saw the 
schoolwide option as an opportunity to eliminate pullouls. thus reducing the number of children "in the 
halls, under the portables, and so on." She also correctly understood that the district was offering 
additional resources as an incentive for schools, and she p)erceived that her students needed things those 
resources might purchase. In addition, she reported she wanted an overall emphasis on qual ity instruction 
recognizing students* individual learning styles. 

Program components 

As was the case with Schoolwide-C. the program at Schoolwide-D has many components: 
Reduction of class size and elimination of pullouts, inclusion of all students in the Chapter 1 program, 
providing a strong, unified academic focus (successful instruction is determined by hip'ier scores on 
standardized tests), multi-media approa-. h to instruction, computer assisted instruction, music, art, and 
physical education insU'uction, schoolwide chissrooni management/student behavior plan, student and 
family counseling and Chapter 1 nursing services, and extensive professional development. 
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Parent involvement 

The project proposal stales that, "The final area of improvement to be enhanced by the Chapter 
1 innovative school wide project will be related to *out-of-schoor support for students/' Extensive parent 
involvement in the school is a long-range goal at the school; however, the immediate goal addressed in 
the proposal was to strengthen the home environments of the students in regard to schooling. Several 
members of the staff expressed the opinion that parent involvement will require additional attention 
during the project's second three-yeai' cycle. 

Initial requirements 

The school simply used their existing Chapter 1 funds in conjunction with additional Chapter 1 
funds offered by tlie district as a reward for bold action. The active support of tlic district*s Chapter 1 
coordinator, and the cnergedc steps taken by the principal were additional resources without which the 
program probably would not have begun. 

Comparison Summary 

- - The two suburban/rural schiK)lwide projects share several common characteristics: 

• both are located in very disadvantaged school districts and communities, 

• both eliminated pullout programs, 

• both reduced class sizes, especially in the primary grades, 

• both upgraded their instructional computer facilities, 

• both greatly expanded schoolwide staff development, 

• both increased procurement of much-needed instructional materials, and finally, 

• both have principals and local Chapter 1 coordinators who could be described as 
"educational leaders." 
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Program Descriptions 



Adjunct Programs 
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Reading Recovery 



Program name and grades 

Reading Recovery is an early intervention program designed to reduce reading failure. It is a one- 
on-one nitoring pullout program for first grade students who are experiencing difficulty in learning to read. 

Program developer(s) 

Reading Recovery was developed and studied initially by New Zealand educator Marie Clay. In 
the United States, Reading Recovery training is sponsored by Ohio State University. Dr. Gay Sue Pinnell 
of Ohio State has been instrumental in implementing Reading Recovery in the United States. 

Program philosophy and goaus 

Reading Recovery is based on the idea that intensive, high quality intervention in the first grade 
is a cost-effective strategy for preventing long-term difficulties and reading failure. The goal is to 
intervene with the child who is experiencing difficulty early on before a pattern of failure and frustration 
has set in. Poor readers develop ineffective strategies early on, and the Reading Recover>' sessions help 
children develop effective strategies in reading. Children are discontinued from the program when they 
are judged to be able to perform at the average reading level in their classroom. 

Program components 

Program operation. Students are selected into Reading Recovery on the basis of a variety of 
criteria, including standardized tests, the Diagnostic Survey (Concepts About Print, Alf^abet Knowledge) 
and other early literacy assessments. 

The tutoring sessions in Reading Recovery are conducted one-on-one with a trained Reading 
Recovery teacher. The daily sessions last about 30 minutes. The emphasis is on developing strategies 
which will help children recover from their reading difficulties. The first two weeks (ten sessions) of 
Reading Recovery are called roaming in the known. These two weeks are used to establish what the 
children know and serve as a base for developing instructional strategies. 

After this initial period, each Reading Recoverysessionhasasimilarformat.lt begins wilhtaking 
problematic words to fluency. Then, the child re-reads two familiar books, with the teacher emphasizing 
fluency and the use of strategies when the child experiences difficulty. The reading of a third book is used 
to create a running record of the child's accuracy. After readi ng, the teacher goes back over the record with 
the student, asking such questions as, "What did you do here?" or "How did you know that?" or "Show 
me the tricky part." In this portion, the teacher emphasizes the usn of appropriate strategies for dealing 
with particular difficulties. 

After the running record, the child dictates a sentence story to the teacher. TJie child-generated 
sentence will be the basis for a writing activity forthe child as well as apart oflhe homework assignment. 

The teacher provides an exteasive intnxluction to the fourth bcxik. which is new to the child that day. 

At the end of the session, the child is given a packet to take home which includes a copy of the 
student-generated writing as well as a story to he read at home. 

Students may be discontinued from the program when they are performing at the average level 
of tl^eir class. Some students spend a short period of time in the program, while others may be there for 
tJie balance of the schtx^l year. 
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Staff dkvklopmknt 

Staff development for teachers involves parlicipalion in a year long In-service program. As 
teachers participate in training, they also implement the program with iheir children. The trainer (teacher 
leader) critiques and evaluates the performance of the teachers in training in live sessions with their 
children both at the regular school setting and at the training f^'^ility (using a one-way mirror set-up). 

Because the teachers in training need (o be participating in the training year both in training and 
in their regular teaching, classes conducted by a certified Reading Recovery teacher leader must be at a 
reasonable distance from the school. Becoming a certified teacher leader involves a year's intensive 
training at a training site, such as the one at Ohio State or at several other locations around the country. 

PaRKNT INVOLVEMENT 

Parents are invited to come visit tlie school to see a Reading Recovery lesson in operation. In 
addition, materials are sent home nightly with the child to share with parents. These include the readers 
(mini-books) and the sentences (compx^sition of the child). 

Initial Rf:QCiRE.MENTS 

To begin the program, a school must have access to a trained, certified Reading Recovery teacher 
leader. The school must also have extra teaching spot s allocated as Reading Recovery teachers may spend 
from half to all day tutoring students, depending up(^n the school's arrangement. For example, a full-time 
Reading Recovery teacher may tutor four students a day in Reading Recovery sessions and teach small 
group Chapter 1 classes for the balance of the day. Materials such as the Diagnostic Survey and mini- 
books (about 7()()of them) arc needed, and additional space to conduct the tutoring sessions are required. 

The srrEs 

The two Reading Recovery sites, RR-A and RR-B, are both located in U.S. rural/suburban areas. 

RR-A school is a K-5 school with 3H5 students. It is about 20 percent African- American, and 
about 75 percent Chapter 1 eligible. The district is invested in Reading Recovery at all schools (even non- 
Chapter 1 schools have a Reading Recovery teacher). The city is in the midst of a significant economic 
decline. Once a relatively stable community with healthy small industry, the city continues to lose 
population and jobs. About ten years ago, the sch(H)l population wa5; 1(),(KK); today it is about 6,5(K). 

RR-B is a K-5 school with about 530 students. The school has 49 percent reduced and free lunch 
students. The population is primarily White. Many parents of Chapter 1 eligible students are the working 
poor those employed but still below the pin'erty level due to low wages. The economy is shifting from 
one based primarily on mining and lumber to tourism. RR-B has had an extremely high growth rate in 
the school-age population in the last 1 0 years. The population in the city itself has doubled in the past 10 
years. The population growth, coupled with the directive lo keep class size below 25 students, has created 
significant space problems in the schools. The elementary school for RR-B has two portable classTOoms 
to alleviate overcrowding. Reading recovery is also widely used in the district in which RR-B is located. 

Comparison summarv 

TThc operation of the Reading Recovery program with resp* :t to the instructional aspects of the 
program arc highly similar in RR-A and RR-B. The major difference in program operation was the way 
in which the programs were structured in the two sites. In RR-A, lw,i teachers had received training in 
RR. They team taught the first grade. One teacher taught the entire cla^s in tfje morning and did RR in the 
afternoon, while the other teacher did RR in the morning and taught in (he aftern(H)n. In the other site, there 
were also two Reading Recovery teachers. They, t(M), had other responsibilities so thai they did not carry 
out Reading Recovery lessons all day. One taught classesof Chapter 1 students (not in Reading Recovery), 
while the other was a teacher leader. 
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Computer Curriculum Corporation 



Program name and grade(s) studied 

The program described below is the Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC), which designs 
educational software for computer-assisted instruction. The program is intended for elementary through 
adult-age learners, and has been implemented in school and employment -training settings. The focus in 
this study is on CCC as it relates to a cohort of students as they progress from grade three through five. 

Program devei.oper(s) 

Computer Curriculum Corporation was founded by Patrick Suppes and Richard Atkinson to 
learn more about ways that computers can promote student learning and achievement- CCC has been 
researching, developing, marketing, and supporting educational software for over two decades. The 
company's first computer-assisted integrated learning system, introduced in 1968, provided instruction 
simultaneously to 16 students. Currently CCC provides instruction to nearly 750,000 students. 

Program philosophy and goals 

CCC defines itself as an "integrated learning system that assures results." The philosophy 
underlying the software emphasizes immediate feedback, positive reinforcement for student achieve- 
ment, and tutoring when necessary — all tailored to the performance level of the individual student. 
Students can achieve mastery of several different subject areas (reading, language arts, math, science, 
basic competency and computer literacy, and science); the subject areas or sub-areas are selected by the 
school district to best match the district*scurricular goals. CCC is intended to augment a school's regular 
course offerings with its extensive student-paced academic practice. By spending regular and frequent 
time on-line, students can improve their academic and test achievement. CCC assumes that all students 
can master a particular subject, given daily (or other high-frequency) time-on-task, and that inaeased 
achievement test scores will follow. 

CCC describes its courses as effective for all levels, and for a diverse population of learners, 
ranging from Chapter 1 or other at-risk to gifted and adult basic education learners. In addition to the 
improved academic performance that can result from CCC, the program claims to bolster students' self- 
confidence and self-esteem, introduce students to computer technology, and challenge students to use 
higher-order thinking skills. 

Program components 

The various elements of CCC's integrated instructional system include assessment, monitoring, 
feedback, and record management as well as specific subject area software packages. Typically CCC is 
set up in a dedicated computer lab staffed by trained para-professionals. The software is designed to 
complement schools' curricula and help them reach achievement and testing objectives. Audio packages are 
available forusewithLimited English Proficiency (LEP) or low literacy learners. CCC uses commercially 
available hardware and a variety of software options. The components are described briefly below. 

Assessment and performance targets. CCC proposes to achieve its goals by providingone-to-one 
on-line instruction for students. Depending upon a district's curricular and test performance objectives, 
students are expected to complete a given number of computer sessions over the course of an academic 
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year. At the beginning of an academic year, students are assessed with a set of questions; depending upon 
the student's performance and the school's goals, the initial assessment provides an estimate of the 
number of sessions required for the student to demonstrate mastery. That estimate then translates into a 
specified number of minutes on-line for each of the targv*,t subject areas, as in 11 and 13 minutes a day, 
respectively, for math and reading. CCC also provides extensive performance reports, available for each 
subject area at the individual student, class, and grade levels. Districts can choose daily, weekly, monthly, 
or other reporting formats for monitoring of student progress. 

Subject area offerings. Each subject area contains a number of "strands." Mathematics, for 
example, in the (primary) elementary grades, includes strands (which in turn have sub-skill areas, and 
within those, mini-sessions) on measurement, geometry, addition, number concepts, subtraction, frac- 
tions, equations, applications, multiplication, problem solving, science applications, word problems, and 
division. Other subject areas, similarly organized, also provide sophisticated drill and practice on strands 
and sub-skills. 

Immediate feedback and positive reinforcement. Studenis log on by name and unique identifica- 
tion number; questions are calibrated to begin at the difficulty level mastered at the student* s last session. 
During a typical third or fourth grade reading session, students are asked between 18 and 25 questions 
about vocabulary, comprehension, inference, and grammar, among other sub-skills. A math session 
generally has a few more questions (22 to 30 questio ns) . Correct answers are rewarded by colorful displays 
of fireworks, ribbons, or other positive visual feedback. Incoiicct answers are followed by an encouraging 
phrase, often using the student's names (such as, "Try Again, Marty"), and a second incorrect response 
is followed by the right answer along with a demonstration of the correct solution. Studenis can ask for 
on-line tutorial assistance if they are unable to answer a question. At the end of the session, the computer 
indicates the number attempted, the number and percent correct. 

Extensive research documents CCC's effectiveness. One Maryland school district moved from 
eighth to third in state achievement over a several year period. Schools i n Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Fort 
Worth, Texas reported a doubling of gains among low-achieving students (from .7 to 1.4 grade-years per 
academic year of CCC); in a Pensacola, Florida school. 348 of 374 potential dropouts stayed in school 
and gained a year and a half in all basic skills (with one year of CCC). Other evidence of effectiveness 
includes certification of effectiveness by the U.S. Department of Education (National Difftision Network) 
and many state awards. 

Parent involvement 

Parent involvement is not an explicit objective of CCC. 

Initul requirements 

A school district must make a substantial commitment in order to implement a CCC installation. 
Because CCC offers a variety of software, the district must first evaluate its own goals and curricula in 
orcer to select subject areas that would be appropriate. If math achievement is a particular concern, for 
example, a district may select only the math software options. The district must purchase hardware (CCC 
is currently developing software that is other-hardware compatible), lease software (called courseware), 
dedicate climate-controlled spacc(s), train paraprofessionals to staff a lab, and conduct initial training for 
teachers and administrators. Additionally, the district must be able to continue to budget resources for 
annual maintenance and software upgrade service contracts (in some cases, 20 percent of the original 
cost), and for refresher staff development training. 
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The sites; 

CCC-A is an upper grades (4-6) southwestern rural school with approximately 600 students. 
(Last year the school was a 3-5 school.) The student body is 98 percent Spanish-speaking, although many 
students enter school speaking English as well. The district is located on the U.S.-Mexico border and is 
populated by a large number of migrant farm workers. As a resulti the school's enrollment fluctuates 
according to the presence of the migratory workers; it is highest between mid-November and mid-March. 
In this school CCC is available schoolwide, and whole classes, accompanied by their teachers, attend the 
48-station computer lab every day for 30 minutes. Students spend the first 13-15 minutes on reading, and 
then work on math. The two-room lab (which accommodates two classes at once) is staffed by two para- 
priyf'^ssional proctors who monitor students' performance and help resolve questions. 

CCC-B is a K-5 school in a small town in the southeast. It serves students who are among the 
most disadvantaged in the county. The school is resource-poor and overcrowded, and several classrooms 
are in portable units at the rear of the campus. The student body is approximately 60 percent African- 
American and 40 percent White. Students attend the eight-station lab for 1 5 minutes a session, traveling 
independently from their classrooms to the lab and back, whenever their lab time is scheduled. The school 
tries to schedule consecutive sessions for those students who attend for both subjects, but such scheduling 
is not always possible. Some students attend just for reading, some just for math, and some both. 
Depending on when students' sessions are scheduled, they miss regular classroom instruction in language 
arts, math, social studies, or science; in classes where a number of students come and go routinely, children 
areexpected to fend for themselves once they return. The lab is staffedby a para-professional proctor who 
monitors children's performance and helps them when necessary. Teachers are ambivalent about CCC, 
however. Many appreciate the improvement in students' self-confidence and academic performance, but 
many are also frustrated with the disruptions caused by students' travels to and from the CCC lab at 
different times. 

Comparison summary 

In CCC-A, the program has been in place for three years, and in CCC-B, for five years. The two 
labs look different (one has 8 terminals; the oUier 48). At CCC- A. students arrive accompanied by their 
teachers and all their classmates, and consequently coordination with the regular classroom instruction 
is not a problem. At CCC-B, because CCC ftinctions as a pullout, students miss 1 5 to 30 minutes of regular 
instruction a day, and students from the same class do not necessarily attend the iab at the same time. Here 
coordination is a real issue. The CCC students at CCC-B are either Chapter 1 students, students whose 
achievement test scores fall below state-determined criteria, or students teachers believe need special 
remediation. The two districts use different funding sources as well. CCC-A used a combination of 
Chapter 1 -Regular, Chapter 1 -Migrant, state compensatory and bilingual education monies to purchase 
equipment and implement the program, and current costs are shared by Chapter 1 -Regular and Migrant. 
CCC-B drew upon state compensatory education funds to implement the program, and the district 
continues to use such funds to operate the program. Despite these exogenous factors, once students have 
logged on, the computer-assisted instruction itself is identical: sophisticated drill-and-practice sessions 
in reading and math. Students sit in front of terminals, and proceed through a set of reading or math 
questions and problems. Both districts adopted CCC because they believed it would improve students' 
academic and test performance, and both di stricts opted for simil ar courseware. In general, administrators 
at both sites are quite pleased with CCC. In fact, the CCC-B principal plans to purchase % ninth station 
using the school's discretionary Chapter 2 monies. 
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Tutoring 

Peer Tutoring and METRA 

Program name and grades Studied 

Two of the special strategies are tutoring programs. One uses METRA, a commercially available 
and highly structured tutoring system in reading, math, and English-as-a-second-language that combines 
one-pn-one tutoring with companion instructional materials for use within the classroom. The other 
tutoring program combines peer and cross-age reading tutoring activities with self-contained Chapter 1 
first-grade classrooms, listening centers, and precision teaching. For both programs, our focus is on a 
cohort of students as they progress from grades one through three. 

Program developers 

METRA, developed by Grant Von Harrison and colleagues, is a structured learning system for 
students having difficulty mastering early reading, math, and language skills. The developers train new 
users. The peer and cross-age tutoring combination was developed by professional staff from the local 
school district with assistance from faculty at a nearby university. The district's approach to peer tutoring 
is based on the Juniper Garden classwide peer tutoring programs developed at the University of Kansas. 
The cross-age tutoring is loosely based on methods developed by the Intercultural Development Research 
Association for its Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program. Precision teaching was also refined by university 
faculty working with Chapter 1 professional staff. 

Program philosophy and goai^ 

METRA is an instructional system aimed at improving students' skills in reading, math, and 
English-as-a-second language. Because it is low in cost, yet thought to be effective in helping students 
master basic skills, METRA appeals to school districts suuggling to use financial resources as economi- 
cally as possible. 

The peer and cross-age tutoring effort grew out of district staff belief that the academic 
performance of low-achieving children could be improved with these approaches and that the instruc- 
tional delivery system could be made more efficient. Further, the emphasis on the early grades represents 
a district decision to focus on helping the youngest children attain grade-level skills in reading and 
language arts. Both districts hope these tutoring approaches will lead to improved standardized test scores 
among Chapter 1 students, 

METRA PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

The METRA tutoring program employs para-professional aides, trained by the district Chapter 
1 coordinator, who was trained by METRA professionals. METRA has been evaluated and recognized 
through the U.S. Department of Education's National Diffusion Network. Specific program components 
are briefly described below. 

Tutoring on reading skills. Chapter 1 tutors use a guidebook, A Professional Guide for the Lay 
Tutor (Von Harrison, 1979), during their thrice weekly sessions with individual students. The goals are 
to help children improve their reading skills and achieve grade-level reading proficiency. During their 1 5 
minute sessions, students sound out new words, practice blending sounds, practice new sounds, and read 
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words and sentences using real and nonsense sounds. Tutors lead children through the phonetic exercises 
and correct children's mistakes immediately. 

Tutoring on reading comprehension. Twice a week for 15 minutes a session, tutors work with 
children to improve their comprehension skills. Students read words, phrases, and sentences silently and 
then answer a series of questions. Tutors immediately correct mistakes. When students have correctly 
answered at least 80 percent of the questions, they move to a more difficult reading level. 

Independent reading combined with directed instruction. Two or three times a month, either 
individual students or small groups of students read a story together, taking turns reading aloud. The 
stories are from Top-Shelf Literature (Higgins, 1989). Tutors then ask students questions to test their 
comprehension of the story. 

Tutoring on math skills. During 15 minute sessions, five days a week, one tutor works individually 
with some children to improve their mathematical skills and comprehension. METRA materials and 
techniques are used. The lessons range from simple addition and subtraction to complex multiplication 
and division. As children progress, they are tutored on decimals and fractions. 

Peer Aha> cross-age tutoring program components 

The components of the peer and cross-age tutoring approaches vary by grade level. Each is 
described below. All tutoring approaches include weekly pre- and post testing to measure student 
progress. Individual student progress is further monitored through review of scores on standardized pre- 
and post-tests. 

Classwide peer tutoring. Each week, each first-grader is assigned to a team and, within the team, 
is paired with another first grader. Students work on spelling and reading, taking turns as tutors and 
learners in 10 minute segments during the 30 minutes classes spend in classwide tutoring sessions. The 
tutor keeps track of the number of correct answers within each pair, and the teacher totals correct answers 
for each team. Daily and weekly recognition goes to the winning pairs and teams. 

Listening center activities. TWice a week low-achieving first grade students spend 30 minutes in 
"Listening Center" rxtivities supervised by a para-professional Chapter 1 aide. Using audiotape stories, 
directions, and worksheets in a structured and sequential program, students work to improve their 
listening and oral comprehension skills. 

Cross-age peer tutoring. Fifth and second grade Chapter 1 students participate in cross-age 
tutoring four times a week under the supervision of Chapter 1 aides. Fifth graders tutor second graders 
in reading and comprehension skills. The older students monitor responses to questions, provide 
corrective feedback, check reading compreheasicn, and award points to the second graders they are tutoring. 
On the fifth day of each week, fifth graders plan their tutoring sessions for the second graders and are tested 
on their reading and comprehension skills. 

Para-profe.ssional tutoring. Chapter 1 aides, using a variety of phonetic and readi ng comprehen- 
sion materials, tutor third and fourth graders. This daily tutoring is a traditional pullout activity which 
employs Siegfried Engelmann's method for direct teaching to reading mastery. Tutoring sessions 
typically last 30 minutes. 

Precision teaching. For cross-age tutoring and direct teaching as well as in some classrooms, 
paraprofessional tutors and teachers use "precision teaching," a technique that uses one minute reading 
aloud assessments of students. The number of words read and the number of errors are entered into a 
computerized data base and analyzed The computer program not only provides a measure of student 
progress but also indicates topics on which future tutoring sessions should focus. 
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Parent involvement 

sponsors a mceUng for parents where administraUve staff offer an overview of Sie ChS Tn^TJ. 

INITUL REQUIREMENTS 

For METRA. the district or sch(X)l must make a moderate initial investment by Durchasin^. thP 
requisite tutonng materials and training a district-level supervisor. Tutors mutlele traTned a^^^^^^^ 
Addmona^ly. the school must schedule tutoring sessions Si set aside space ft me Irs " 

district oT^rhnof o TT"'' """^'"'^ ^PP^^^'^hes are modest, and depend upon the 

district or school goals and resources. The classwide peer tutoring requires initial training of teacZ.i! 
grouping strategies: it also requires materials for teams to use in tfacSng co^U s^rs -^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and para-professional tutoring requires similar n.atcrials. Reading materials, such as ^Ju^Lr G^^^^^^ 
series, must also be purchased. Chapter 1 aides must be trained as well. TTie 1 staun^^^^^^ 
requires audiotapes, audio equipment and reading worksheets. ^ component 

The sites 

I'al Ce^e a^l hrt MFtSaT ' ^^P^^^^^'^'y ^6 percent of the students are eligible for school 
mo .r^!? • students, including 10 first graders fin 

Z n iV T . '"Pf ^'^"^ ""'^ P^''^-^ African-American Tlie tutors 
para-professional aides who had previous experience in the district schools, typically as Chan e i^r 

Kriat"!"" materials because both students and tutors tere bored with thi 

,„,nrina [""'""^"^ ^^"^ Combination of approaches in place for two years-although peer 
u oring has been used since the early 198()s. All of the district's schools use some comSS 
tmoring strategies and most Chapter 1 llrst graders are grouped into contained cZ^mX 

grade class at this school. TTie school district serves children in a small college town in a western state 
-me school IS located in a deteriorating middle-class section of the town L contaiS! students 
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inkindergartenthrough fifth grade. During the 1990-91 academic year, 21 percent ofthe student body 
was eligible for free or reduced-price school meals. The Chapter 1 program serves 86 students in this 
school. 

\' 

Comparison summary 

Although the two schools are similar in size and composition, their tutoring programs are quite 
dissimilar. Differences between programs include the following distinctions: METR A was imported from 
outside the district while the combined program was developed by the LEA; the instructional delivery 
systems differ; Chapter 1 first graders are in self-contained classes at one site while at the other site, only 
retained first graders receive Chapter 1 services in a traditional pullout program; in the combined program, 
type of tutoring varies by grade level whereas METR A is offered to all elementary grades. 
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Extended Time 

Chapter 1 Club 

Program name and grades Studied 

This extended time program is called Ihe "Chapter 1 Club." The program uses age-appropriate 
books as a basis for st ude nt development of language skil Is, and is held daily for 30 mi nutes after the school 
day ends (2:3O--3:00). The program is open to primary grade students in grades one to three; however, 
it is voluntary. We are following a cohort of students as they progress from first through third grade. 

Program developer 

The Chapter 1 Clubwas developed during the 1988-89 school year by the lead teacher, who also 
serves as the principal in this school. The principal was dissatisfied with the existing pullout programs, 
and she was interested in developing a program that would involve less structure while still promoting 
learning. Additionally, the principal wanted to use the school's instructional aides more efficiently. 

Program philosophy and goals 

According to the principal, there was not a particular research model used to develop the 
Chapter 1 Club. She envisioned instead a program that emphasizes and reinforces the importance of 
reading while trying to make that objective enjoyable, social, and desirable to the students. The intended 
objectives are to improve reading ability, foster a desire to read, and to increase self-esteem and social 
skills. The program is open to all Chapter 1 eligible students (that is, students whose CTBS achievement 
test scores meet state-determined criteria) whose teachers recommend their participation. The principal 
and teachers make joint decisions regarding the children they feel would most benefit from the extended 
day program. This process has worked to keep potentially disruptive students out of the program. 

Program components 

The Chapter 1 Club generally follows a sequence of events. Every two to three weeks a new book 
is selected that helps structure the reading, writing, and project -based activities for that period of time. The 
sequence of these two-to-three-week units is described briefly below. 

Introduction to the book and reading comprehension. The children meet in the school's library, 
where the librarian (who serves as the head teacher for the program) reads a book aloud to the entire group 
from the three grades and, with the help of the aides, asks questions about the story. They also ask the 
students to name words that they remember from the story and these words are written on the blackboard 
by one of the aides. 

Writing. The following day, each grade meets separately and begins the writing jAase of the 
program. The 'iides usually introduce a general topic related to a theme from the story and students are 
insuiicted to begin writing a story about the topic. The list of words from the previous day is displayed 
in the room as ? way to help students with their spelling and to encourage them to use the words in their 
stories. The children spend four days on the writing component: two days of writing, one day rewriting 
and revising, and one day creating a picture to illustrate their stories. In addition to their story, students 
write about related projects such as sewing, cooking, puppetry, arts and crafts, plays and special project- 
related field trips (described below). 
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Related projects. The final phase involves activities or projects that are related to the story. The 
projects have included a variety of media such as painting, sewing, sculpture and music. One project was 
the sewing of American flags undertaken after the children read books about Betsy Ross and the origin 
of the U.S. flag. Each participant hand sewed a flag that was approximately 36" x 18" in size. 

The school has also recently began experimenting with a cross-age tutoring program in both 
the regular classroom and in the Chapter 1 Club. Under the program, fifth grade students from the 
neighboring middle school tutor students who are having trouble reading, regardless of wliether the 
student is Chapter 1 eligible. One fifth grade student tutors children in the first and third grade Chapter 
1 Club, alternating between the grades on four afternoons each week. After the current school year, 
the school principal and her teaching staff will discuss how to proceed with the tutoring program. 

Although no formal evaluation of the Chapter 1 Club has been conducted (aside from a state- 
mandated evaluation of the school-wide Chapter 1 program), a number of informal assessments of 
the extended day program are ongoing. The principal and instructional aides monitor the extended day 
program for program effectiveness and informally discuss the self-esteem and social development of 
Chapter 1 Club members. The instructional aides and principal also discuss student participation and 
the program's curriculum both on an ongoing basis and at an annual review of the program which is 
held at the end of the school year. Portfolios of student writing are compiled each month and evaluated 
annually by the principal, staff and program instructors. Aparcnt survey will be distributed this spring 
to evaluate their opinions of program effectiveness. 

Parent involvement 

Parent involvement is very limited but not discouraged, although parental permission is required 
for participation in the program. The importance of parents to learning is acknowledged by program staff, 
but parents are not involved in activity planning or in daily operations of the program. The principal holds 
regular meetings with Chapter 1 parents but believes she needs more parental involvement. Much of her 
effort in the past two years has been spent "just getting the program up and running." Certain program 
activities have generated considerable interest in, and support for, the Chapter 1 program, however, and 
she hopes future activities will continue to build parent support. Parent Day programs featuring plays, 
puppet shows, and project displays are well attended by parents. 

Parent outreach in the school district involves school site councils, bilingual site councils, 
district advisory council and a strong migrant parent group. Parenting classes and a migrant Even Start 
program for pre-sch(K)l children and their parents was initiated in the district in January 1992. The 
district's emphasis on parent involvement in these councils and programs is a strong motivation for 
increasing the level of parental involvement in the extended day program. 

Initul requirements 

The initial requirements to develop a program like the Chapter 1 Club are minimal. The program 
requires no formal staff training and can be implemented with a limited amount of start-up resources. 
Program staff believe that one of the strengths of the program is that they are able to provide something 
extra for the children on a relatively low budget. 

The sfte 

The Extended Time-A Chapter 1 Club is offered in the only elementary school in a small (pop. 
2,300) rural agricultural town. The primarily Hispanic community lies about 50 miles north of the U.S.- 
Mexico border; 85 percent are of Mexican-American heritage, and many are monolingual Spanish 
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speakers. The balance are White with a handful of African- American and Asian families. Currently there 
are 99 children identified as Chapter i in grades 1-3. Of these, 65 children participate in the program. 
School staff are generally satisfied with the program's present structure, and hope to work to make it an 
ongoing and positive learning experience for the participants. 
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Extended Time 

Summer Migrant Program 

Program name and grades studied 

The program described below is an extended time program that operates during the summer, 
providing services to the district's settled out migrant students as well as to summer migrant students. The 
majority of the summer program participants do not attend the same school during the regular academic 
year, although a number attend elsewhere in the district. The eight-week program is open to all eligible 
pre-kindergarten through second grade students (who must meet federal migrant education guidelines), 
and it runs from mid-June through mid- August. We are following students as they progress from third to 
fifth grade. 

Program DEVELOPER 

The summer migrant program was developed in 1990 by the principal, then in his first year as an 
administrator. He wanted to start a summer migrant program because the district has a substantial migrant 
population, especially during the summer. The program serves the special needs of children of migrant 
farm workers who live or work in the rich agricultural area surrounding the school. 

Program philosophy and goals 

According to the principal and program director, there are two key objectives. The first is that the 
program increase children's mastery of basic skills, primarily English and math. The intent is to provide 
migrant children with a foundation in basic skills that will then enable them to perform at grade level in 
whichever school setting they are enrolled in the regular school year. The second goal for the summer 
program is that children enjoy the experience. The staff want children to learn through doing and to help 
build positive associations with schooling so that children, and their families, will want to continue to 
pursue their education. By including lots of physical education, play, athletic activities, music, art, and 
field trips, the principal believes that the program will help children enjoy learning. 

Program components 

The summer migrant program begins with a needs assessment, and once students have been 
placed, there is an instructional and a health component. Each is described briefiy below. 

Needs assessment. Incoming students iire assessed in several ways. Student and parent inter- 
views, teacher observations, test performance on a norm-referenced test (the Wide Range Achievement 
Test-Revised (WRAT-R)), a criterion-referenced test, and data from the Migrant Student Record 
Tracking System (MSRTS) are all used to place students in an appropriate classroom and grade level 

InstructiOfL The instructional model is based on that used by classroom teachers during the 
regular school year, and it consists of two parts for all grade levels served. Mornings are devoted to 
instruction in the core subjects (reading, language arts, and math). Three afternoons a week are spent on 
one of several specialty areas such as art, music, or computers. One afternoon is spent on swimming skills, 
and the remaining afternoon is used for educational field trips. There is no coordination between the 
summer program staff and the regular staff. 
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The reading/language arts instruction consists of phonics, vocabulary, spelling, and reading. 
There is no writing in the program. Delivery is traditional teacher-centered, with teachers leading students 
in drill-and-practice on phonics and reading comprehension. 

Math instruction also utilizes drill-and-practice with children working in workbooks; eight 
different workbooks vary by skill level. The instructional content consists primarily of computational 
problem solving. 

Older students who help their families by working in the orchards can also participate in the 
program. These students are given packets of materials in English and math to work on in the evening. 
These students can earn instructional hours that count toward a high school degree. 

Health services. Five days a week, students are fed breakfast, lunch, and a snack at the school. 
Meals are healthy. The provision of two meals a day relieves many migrant families of the burden of 
feeding their children. Children also receive free medical, dental and public health care by the county and 
state health department staff. 

Evaluation of the summer migrant program occurs in several ways. The principal values most 
highly the informal interviews he has with participating students and their families; the consensus from 
those interviews is that the program is effective. Program staff also believe the program provides key 
learning experiences children enjoy. Last year the school also administered the Wide Range Achievement 
Test-Revised (WRAT-R) to all the summer program students who completed the entire summer session 
(about half of the overall number who attended). The group showed gains in math for all grade levels and 
gains in English for all grades except third grade. This year (1991) ihe school is using the district CRT 
(for grades one through six), given in the spring, as a pre-test for students who attend school within the 
district, and all ftill-summer program participants will be administered the CRT again at the end of the 
summer as a post-test. The WRAT continues to be used for secondary students. 

PARE>rr INVOLVEMENT 

Parent involvement occurs primarily at the outset of the program, when outreach coordinators 
contact parents about sending their children to the summer program. The bilingual recruiters do extensive 
community outreach, and travel throughout the area to meet parents (to the orchards where they work as 
well as to local chuiches, centers, and other gathering places). Once the program is underway, the outreach 
coordinators ride the buses every day and visi i homes and fields to check up on secondary school students* 
progress. 

The program also has a Parent Advisory Committee to help advise tlie school on the design and 
implementation of the school program, and the school holds a general intrcxJuctory meeting for all parents 
at tlie beginning of the summer. The principal, who is bilingual, also talks informally with parents 
throughout the duration of the program. 

Initial requirements 

The idea for the program came from the school principal, who recognized a need within the 
community — especially after a similar program in a neighboringtown was closed. It was his efforts to start 
the program, hire staff, and oversee its operation that lias made the program operational. Staff salaries 
represent the largest element of the program's cost. Staff for the program include seven teachers, six 
classroom aides, a portion of the principal, and some part-time support staff. There is also the cost of the 
outreach workers who recruit families into the program. 

The sponsoring school need not purchase any new cunricular materials, any special equip- 
ment, or provide any staff development. There are, however, other additional costs including: 
building operation and maintenance for tlie extended time period; supplies and materials for the 
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students; daily transportation of the students; daily meal service; and the cost of the afternoon field 
trips. Health screening is also provided by the County health department. 

Thesffe 

The Extended Time-B summer migrant program is offered in a K-6 elementary school in a large 
school district in a western state. During the regular school year, the enrollment is about 900; during the 
summer program, it is 300 total, but on any given day approximately half that number attend. The 
community is situated in a major migrant stream, and families may spend only a few weeks or up to a few 
months in the area on their travels. The participating children are primarily Mexican- American with a few 
Nati ve American children as well. Some children speak no English, while others speak or understand only 
a limited amount; others are more fluent. Half of the teaching staff are bilingual; those teachers who do 
not speak Spanish are teamed with bilingual aides. Students' English proficiency and previous educa- 
tional experiences vary widely. It is not yet clear whether and how the differential experiences of 
participating children are dealt with instructional ly. 
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Chapter Three 

Classroom Insf ruction 

by 

Sam Stringfield 
The Johns Hopkins University 

A fact of "schooling effectiveness'' which is typically under-discussed is that student achicve- 
mcntis afunctionof student experiences. It doesn't matter whether ihechildattendsaschool whichclaims 
to follow Ron Edmonds' precepts, or claims to use the "10 characteristics of effective Chapter 1 
programs," or claims to be a "Success for All" or "Reading Recovery" or "Comer" school. What matters 
is the amount and type of material the child works on. In Special Strategies we hypothesize that students 
will learn more when they interact (at home, and in regulai* and/or special classrooms) with materials 
which are at the appropriate instructional level, over enough time, with enough inherent or external 
incentives, and presented through high quality instruction. Slavin (1987) calls this QAIT. 

Q AIT is an issue of curriculum and instruction. In Chapters One and Fiv%., we refer to school level 
variables as being macro-instructional. They matter to the extent that they facilitate teachers and parents 
providing quality, appropriate, high incentive materials to students over adequate time for the students to learn. 

The focus in Chapters Three and Four is on what teachers and students do, and on how that is 
inlluencedby the various Special Strategiet^ In this chapter we begin the processof looking inside regular 
and "special" classrooms in the Special Strategies schools. Chapter Three examines instruction as 
presented by teachers and schools using the particular special strategies. The basic data for this section 
are derived from the nearly 150 hours of Special Strategies Observation System (SSOS) observations 
made by field staff in the various programs during their spring 1990 visits. These focus on the i^uality. 
Appropriateness, /ncentives, and Time (QAIT) of the programs and the larger schcx>ls. SSOS data are 
augmented by qualitative data regarding the overall quality and integration of the curricular programs. 

First year Special Strategies classroom level observations and analyses indicate the following, 
which might be considered as hypotheses for second and third year testing: 

• Philosophy-based, schoolwide, and adjunct programs make very different assumptions 
regarding the role of regular classroom instruction. 

• Some of the philosophy-based programs appeared to be having direct impact on the levels of 
interactive instruction (a positive predictor of student achievement gain) being received by 
students. 
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• However, at most of the philosophy-based program sites, students appeared to spend 
significant percentages of their time socializing or uninvolved in academics (negative 
predictors). 

• The school wide projects, by contrast, appeared to be liaving considerable success in reducing 
socializing and uninvolved time. During year one, schoolwides were having moderate success 
at increasing levels of interactive instruction. 

• At some philosophy-based and schoolwide project sites, reduced class size, reduced pullout 
or tracking programs, and increased coordination among teachers, administrators and parents 
were mentioned by staff as classroom-level benefits of the projects. 

• The strengths of adjunct programs duringpuUout times are often clear. However, the frequent 
lack of coordination with regular classroom instruction raised issues which often went 
unaddressed. While there were exceptions, the focus on an adjunct program combined with 
a lack of curricular and instructional coordination often appeared to result in lackluster 
instruction during the majority of many students* academic days. The exceptions involved 
concerted efforts on the paTt of local educators to coordinate the regular and adjunct programs. 

• There was considerable variance among regular class instruction patterns in all programs. No 
program has yet left a clear, uniform imprint on regular classroom instruction across these 
often highly recommended implementations. 

At the level of instruction, we have divided first year analyses among the three basic types of 
special strategies: philosophy-based, schoolwide, and adjunct. 

First are the "philosophy-based** interventions. These include Paideia, Coalition of Essential 
Schools, and Comer schools. 

Like the philosophy-based strategics, schoolwide programs attempt to change the whole school, 
and often eliminate pullout and even in-class supplementary help. These efforts attempt to change the 
quality of instruction received by students throughout the school day. The most frequent methods for 
achieving these goals are reduced class siz^ and staff development. Often, they attempt to change the 
overall school climate or the relationships between school and home in efforts to improve students' 
attitudes toward schooling. Unlike the philosophy-based strategies, many schoolwide projects are 
completely locally developed. 

Schoolwide projects involve a variety of techniques, ranging from llie complete elimination of 
pullout programs to a variety of alternative uses of Chapter 1 ftinds. Success for All is an example of a 
schoolwide intervention which Includes one-to-one tutoring for fir^t graders. We are finding that many 
schoolwide projects, be they generic or more refined, involve a pullout component for some students. 

Some strategiesare designed to influence a small portion of the students' days without necessarily 
changing other portions. These adjunct programs assume a "booster shot" model. If METRA, Reading 
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Recovery, CCC, and extended day/year work to i ncrease students' overall academic achievement, it must 
be because they provide students with sufficient skills so they can succeed in their pre-existing, regular 
classes, which are presumed to be of reasonable quality. 

In the next section of Chapter Three, tliree examples will be provided of instruction as offered 
under these three arrangements. 

The intended and actual classnxim-levcl workings of these three types of special strategies are often 
quite different. In the next section, classroom-level desaiptlons are provided from examples of philosophical, 
schoolwide and adjunct special strategies. Those detailed presentations are followed by low-inference 
classroom observational data from the wider sample of special strategies sites. 

An example of instruction in a philosophy-based special strategy: Coalition (rf* Essential Schools 

If a **philosophy based" intervention is to improve students' achievement, then the changes 
envisioned by the program designer must reach inside the classroom. In the ninth grade team at 
Sizer-D school, which operated in a nearly "school within a school" fashion, this was clearly happening. 
Partially because the supcri ntendent and school board of this small district had made a formal commitment 
to the nine CES princ pies, the school was unusually free to explore the academic potential of the CES 
model. 

Four teachers, one certified in English, one in math, one social studies, and one science 
volunteered for the program. This team was given an extra group-planning period each day, and with a 
total of 80 students for whom they were responsible. Teachers met daily, reviewed upcoming units, 
explored opportunities for cross-currlcular coUabor^^tion, and discussed students who appeared to be 
having particular difficulties. The net effect for the groupof students being served by CES at Sizer-D was 
a high level of QAIT across students' academic days. 

Quality of Instruction was enhanced by increased staff development, increased collaboration, and 
by focusing on "essential questions." In one English class, for example, students spent three days reading 
a short story concerning a conflict among the crews of nineteenth century canal barges and discussing the 
historical as well as literary quality of the story. The historical perspective was added because the teacher 
was coordinating his nineteenth century American literature units with nineteenth century history units 
being taught in social studies. The effect of this unusual coordination was that the students understood the 
story not simply as a conflict among abstract people, but among people facing real world problems at a 
time different from their own. The effect was further enhanced when the English and social studies 
teachers took their students to visit the remains of a nearby 19th century canal. 

The small group discussions were succeeding in part because the teacher had been attending 
cooperative instruction classes. The cooperative learning course was being offered in coordination with 
the Coalition of Essential Schools project, and probably would not have been offered without it. 
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Appropriateness oflnstmction was enhanced by the smaller class sizes. The common planning ' 
time was also beneficial. If a student was having trouble in one class, the four teachers compared notes 
and perceptions of the student's strengths and weaknesses. The goal of those sessions was to evolve a plan 
which not only addressed the instructional needs of the student during the one troublesome class per day, 
but coordinated both curriculum and support for the child across the whole day. 

Incentives for learning were increased at Sizer-D. The effect of smaller classes was that students 
and teachers had i ncreased potential to get to know each other. One effect of teami ng instruction for a fixed 
cohort of students was that teachers shared information regarding students' days, and were able to 
coordinate their efforts to motivate students. For example, when a ninth grade boy fell three homework 
assignments behind in algebra class, the entire team restricted the student's options until such time as he 
completed the work. The result was that the boy caught up in two days. 

Increased use of C(X)pcrative learning stratejgles appeared to increase students' interest in courses and 
materials. Students often seemed at least as motivated by the challenge of impressing their peers with their 
knowledge as with getting a grade from their teachers. 

Finally, the construction of cross-course, team-based projects appearcxl to be liighly motivating 
for students. The opportunity to work on larger, more integrated projects seemed to attract the interest of 
some students who otherwise might have "tuned out." 

Time for in-sch(K)l learning of "essential" material was increased for the 80 CES students. The 
most important additions came through the above mentioned coi>rdination among courses, and through 
the creation of "flex time." Flex time was a class hour during which CKS students were allowed to 
collaborate with their teachers and colleagues on academic tasks. The hour was arranged by the 
elimination of study hall for the students. In flex time, students were assigned to particular teachers (as 
in study hall). One difference in flex time was that both teachers and students were aware of the day's and 
week's assignments, and any assignments which were overdue. A second was that students regularly had 
cross-course projects which were being worked on by teams. The teams' accountability on products had 
the effect of creating peer encouragement for individual effort during flex time. 

An interview with the CES English teacher at Sizer-D and extended observations of his CES 
classes indicated that he was able to make considerable curricular and instructional changes as a result of 
theCES. Theseincluded an increased focus on character analysis in stories, greatly increased cooperative 
learning opportunities, many more opportunities to explore open-ended, more "higher order" questions, 
and grcaUy increased quality in student projects. The teacher was particularly impressed with students' 
cross-course projects. 

Sizer-D is an example of a relatively successful introduction of a philosophy-based intervention. 
While most of the philosophy-based sites were able to demonstrate some classroom-level effects of the 
strategies, several were not as clear as Sizer-D. 
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For example, at Sizer-E the CES program was being implemented in a similar-sized snudl-town high 
school. However, the community and school district were experiencing considerable fiscal distress, and the 
superintendent who brought CES to the district had moved to a more economically stable disUict A lack of 
money to reduce class sizes andalackof commonplanning and "flex" times had resultedin animplementation 
which was sporadic and unevea In some students' days it was not always clear that any components of 
"essential" schooling, as defined by Sizer (1982) and described in Chapter Two, were being provided. 
Although the school ' s stationery associated the school with the Coalition, evidence of the program was scarce 
in most teachers' daily functioning. 

By not specifying exact characteristics of fiill implementation, the philosophy-based programs in the 
Special Strategies studies invited both creative development and uneven implementation. At the classnx)m 
level, the sites being investigated demonstrated both. 

An example of a schoolwide project 

The principal and staff of the School wide-C project had set as one of their restructuring goals to 
eliminate all pullout programs. The only exceptions were to be for moderate to severe special education 
needs. To accomplish the goal, the principal and district negotiated not just with the state Chapter 1 
director, but with the state special education department, and two other categorical programs. The 
program was not begun until all negotiations had been successfully completed. 

In the primary grades, the results were dramatic. No teacher's class had more than 1 6 students. 
All first grade teachers had the assistance of a half-time bilingual paraprofessional. Second and third grade 
teachers had approximately one quarter use of a paraprofessional. The average primary class had less than 
one strident pulled out for any reason per day. 

One clear effect of this shift was an increase in teachers' ownership of students' learning. All of 
the teachers reported a greater awareness of the students' needs and progress. All but one of the primary 
teachers reported a much greater sense of power to affect achievement gains. (The remaining teacher, who 
had been on probation the previous year for what the principal perceived to be deficiencies in her teaching, 
placed primary responsibility for students' learning on parents. She felt parents were letting the students 
down and "don't care about education.") 

A second shift was a great inaease in staff development. Chapter 1 and other categorical funds 
were used to provide training in cooperative learning teaching techniques, whole language instruction, 
and assertive discipline. Additional topics were covered at the request of teachers. 

In the Special Strategies model of Chapter 1 effects, Schoolwide-C was obtaining its effects 
through an overall increase in Q AIT and the elimination of student ti me loss resulting from moving among 
programs. Observer notes on QAIT at third grade include the following: 
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Cm^/i'O' of instniction in third grade varied widely . TTie grade team 
as being a master teacher. She provided a thoughtful, directed educational environment for her students. 
Her classroom had a wide variety of materials for students of differing skill levels. Students were actively 
involved in learning. The one first year teacher had unusually good management skills for a first year 
teacher and provided a multitude of varied, often curricular-integrated, hands-on activities for her 
students. The most senior teacher used brief introductions to new materials, followed by extended 
seatwork. This often resulted in low on-task rates among students. Like many of the students in this class, 
observers often had di fficulty understanding what work was expected of the group, and what connections 
one hour' s tasks had to another hour' s task. The fourth teacher provided high quality instruction while she 
was instructing, but relied heavily on punitive systems of student control to the detriment of her overall 
effectiveness. 

The enhanced staff development had provided new options to teachers, and the reduced class size 
served to decrease many of the burdens on tlie teachers. The effect was to increase teachers* instructional 
options. Three of the four teachers were exercising these options to enhance their instruction. One 
£^peared to be taking the opportunity to decrease her work load. 

Appropriateness— C\esix\y, reducing class size to 16:1, eliminating puUout programs, and 
increasing staff development all had the effect of increasing teachers' opportunities for providing more 
appropriate instruction to more students. Again, in three of four third grade classes, there was strong 
evidence of this effect. Even in the least impressive case, there was evidence of occasionally individualized 
instruction. 

A part of this particular schoolwide project had been a shared decision to give each teacher $100.00 
in individually controlled materials selections. While not a large sum, this allocation to individual teachers was 
perceived by the staff as being supportive of their professional judgment. The $100.00 was valued by most 
teachers for its symbolic as much as its practical worth. Teachers used the money to provide materials which 
were more often aj^opriate to the diverse needs of their students. The combination of smaller class sizes and 
a(albeit modest)sumusablefor addressing individual needsoftenleadstounusuallyWghlevelsofindividua^ 
appropriate, personalized instruction for students. 

Incentive — ^The schoolwide incentive program of giving special trips to students who had perfect 
attendance or made the honor roll each ni ne weeks is credited with decreasi ng absences by over two-thirds 
and increasing students' academic performance. In addition, individual teachers reported they were 
getting to know students better than before, and were better able to motivate students. Because many more 
parents became more actively involved in their children's schooling, children were more likely to receive 
consistent messages regarding academic expectations. 
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Time — With the schoolwide project, students spent much less time moving from program to 
categorical program. 

The principal and more than one teacher had referred to the old system of multiple pullouts as making 
the entire school into a "bus stop." The new system at least offered the potential for intelligent use of 
uninterrupted scheduled time. Some of the more senior teachers report that with fewer students constantly 
in the halls going to or from special programs, less time was wasted in managing students' behavior. 

The school used some of its Chapter 1 money in conjunction with various local and categorical hinds 
to offer a summer school. Thus, Chapter 1 became a part of an inaease inthe total time available for instruction. 

In addition tolhe within-third grade QAIT, Schoolwide-C*s overall reorganization and heightened 
cross-grade coordination meant that teachers could have more nearly uniform expectations as to students' 
third grade entry skills. This narrowed the range of "^propriateness" for which teachers had to prepare 
and allowed them to proceed at a more rapid pace. 

Most of the characteristics noted above appeared in most of the various schoolwide projects' 
classrooms. Of the eight schoolwides in Special Strategies, five have added summer schools. Nearly all 
have reduced class sizes and pullout programs. Most have spent some of their funds on new materials 
which allow greater instructional diversity within the classroom, and all haveincreased staff development 
opportunities and support. 

An example of an adjunct program: Reading Recovery 

An explicit assumption of Reading Recovery is that intensive^ high quality intervention during 
the first academic year of schooling is the most productive investment of educational resources. In the 
terms of the effects model, Reading Recovery assumes that by providing thorough ongoing diagnoses of 
a students' reading problems, and high quality one-to-one tutoring in an incentive-rich environment (e.g., 
high QAI) for a limited amount of Time, educators can prepare students to productively absorb regular 
classroom QAIT for years to come. An unstated assumption of this model is that regular classroom QAIT 
is of sufficient quality that a typical child can make at least average academic gains in that environment. 

The format of Reading Recovery is straightforward. First grade children who are having difficulty 
learning to read work one-on-one with a Reading Recovery teacher for 30 minutes a day until they can 
function at the level of their regular class. This may be as short as a few weeks, or may last a school year, 
although in many schools there is some pressure to graduate students in 12-18 weeks. 

During their first two weeks in Reading Recovery, student and teacher "roam in the known." This 
meansthat they readtogether on materials that the student enjoys andinwhich he or she feels comfortable. 
Thegoal is tobuildconfidence(/ncentive) and toestablishastudent'scurrent skill level (Appropriate level 
for instruction). 
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For the remainder of a £*udenfs involvement in Reading Recovery, slie or he and the teacher 
spend 30 minutes a day reading "little" books and composing and writing stories. Each day the child is 
introduced to a new book. (Of the 700 "little** books on the Reading Recovery book list, each is graded 
into one of 20 levels of difficulty. Thus, Reading Recovery pays unusual attention to the dimension of 
i4ppropriateness.) Each day students read from at least three books, and each day they write. As the child 
reads, the teacher maintains a running record of errors, and a miscue analysis is taken on the third book 
of the day. 

Observers at RR-A school repeatedly expressed the opinion that within the half-hour sessions, 
Reading Recovery "works." Students appeared to be making clear gains, and testimonials from former 
Reading Recovery students, from parents, and from the principal were readily available. A second 
observation in both schools concerned the lack of generalization from the Reading Recovery room to the 
regular classroom. The lead researcher stated. 

One of the interesting things about RR in this sciiool is that there is so little carryover into 
the regular classroom of the techniques and strategies. I did sec the RR children utilize 
strategies from RR in the regular classroom, such as getting their mouths ready for the 
word, and covering over and revealing the word with their fingers. However, there were 
not many instances in which the teachers utilized the strategies. They seemed to be at a 
loss to figure out how to adapt the strategies used in RR to the whole class. Instead, they 
reverted back to typical and pretty traditional instruction. 

This note was from a school in which the regular first grade teachers were also the pullout Reading 
Recovery teachers. That is, the regular first grade teachers spent two hours each day providing one-to-one 
Reading Recovery instruction. The observer went on to note that. 

The RR program is not integrated into the regular program by design. The instruction is 
separate and not integrated. Students may miss a variety of instructional lessons, 
including reading, math and science. They usually do not miss specials, i.e. art or music 
or recess. There is no systematic way that students learn about what they missed; rather 
they just try to figure it out as best they can. 

A final point made about the program was that the cost per child was a direct function of the 
number of children served. In theory, students were served for 12 weeks and were then fully ready to 
succeed in their regular classes. In practice, some students were served for the entire first grade year. This 
tripled per child costs and, in a related matter, meant that some children who were on the Reading 
Recovery wailing list received no service. As an observer noted, "One great difficulty in [this school] is 
that there are far more children who need service than can be served." 
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It is possible that so many students needed a program like Reading Recovery because the regular 
classroom insinicticn was lackluster, or because there was so little cohesion between students' Reading 
Recovery instruction and regular classroom instruction. 

Summarizing the Reading Recovery instruction, it provided very higli levels of quality instruction at 
alnoost invariably appropriate instructional levels. The Reading Recovery process seemed to provide ample 
incentives for students to want to read, and in several instances appeared to "turn around" a child who prior 
to Reading Recovery was losing confidence in his or her abilities and also losing any incentive to try hard in 
school. In tlxi Special Strategies model, Reading Recover)' is unusually high in quality, appropriateness, and 
incentives — "QAI.*' 

The instructional trade-off involved in Reading Recovery concerns the limited Time of the 
intervention. Reading Recovery is designed to achieve full effects in half hour sessions, given daily over one 
third of a schocM year. The assumption that the intervention is sufficiently powerftjl to "work*' in a total of 3(V 
50 hours is a bold one, and one not always met at the Special Strategies sites. The furtlM^x assumption that the 
quality, appropriateness, and level of incentives provided over the other 5.5 hours of school each day during 
the Reading Recovery intervention, and the full 6 hours of all other sclxx)l days is either irrelevant or of 
sufficient quality vo complement the Reading Recovery program sccincd unwarranted at the two Special 
Strategies sites. 

The lack of coordination between Reading Recovery and regular insuuction was a concern of 
observers at both sites. The effect is related to Q AIT. If the students whole days' Q AFT was to be high, it seemed 
sensible to theobservcrsthat the Reading Recovery teachers, who knew a great deal about their charges* skills, 
would coordinate tasks with the regular classr(X)m teachers. This rarely happened. It was particularly striking 
to visit a school in which first grade teachers served as half-time Reading Recovery/lialf time regular classroom 
teachers and stil 1 did not traasfer their instructional skills between Reading Recovery sessions and their same 
students' regular reading instruction. 

Other adjunct programs, such as computer assisted instruction, peer tutoring, aixl MKIT^A tutoring, 
make similar, if somewhat less dramatic, assumptions. Each assumes that a concentrated injection of one 
program can provide a '^booster shot" which can carry a child forward. In the Special Strategies sites in which 
the various adjunct programs were reasonably well coordinated with regular instruction, the strategies often 
appeared to be successful. As in the case with Reading Recovery, observers of other adjunct programs often 
reported a mixture of admiration for the program in isolation and a concern for the lack of connectedness 
between curricula and instruction in the regular and adjunct programs. 

Extended day and extended year programs represent a special case within the adjunct category. The 
simplcsl way to portray them within the Special Strategies instructional m(xlel would be to say that they add 
Time. However, in the rural extended day ('^Chapter 1 Club'*), extended year (summer migrant), and inseveral 
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of the school wide summer school programs, the principals and staff were quick to note their programs were 
not intended to be "more of the same." Rather, the instructors used the time to add higher interest (high 
Incentive x Time) activities. The after school "Chapter 1 Club," for example, divided its time between reading 
high-interest stories, writing, and mal Jng crafts built around the stories. 

Similarly, tlie summer migrant program spent part of each day on "the basics," but devoted timeevery 
day to art, computers, swimming, field trips, or other higher interest activities. The classes at the summer 
migrant program, like the classes 2.1 Schoolwide-C's summer program, visited their state zoo, museums, and 
artistic performances. These adjuncts attempted to achieve tlieir effects tJirough the intersection of added time 
and high incentive. 

Cross-program comparisons 

The case was made at the beginning of ibis chapter that academic achievement would be a 
function not of "program name" but of quality of curricula and instruction offered to students. Toward 
determining quality of classroom instruction, the Special Strategies research team has developed a 
classroom observation system. This system is used in both the student's regular and "special" 
instructional settings. 

The observation system developed for tliis purpose is called the Special Strategies Observation 
System (SSOS). The SSOS (see Appendix B) was developed to serve three purposes. It provides low 
inference data which can be compared to previous research on teaching. (For a review of this research 
base, see Brophy & Good, 1986; Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986.) Second, it is structured to provide 
moderate-inference data relative to the quality, appropriateness, incentive structure, and instructional use 
of time during a class. Third, the SSOS provides space for the direct recording of qualitative observations 
during an instructional period. By garnering all three levels of data on a single document, the SSOS allows 
field researchers tlie opportunity to cross check their perceptions of the class and the hypotliesized 
instructional model as classes unfold, and after the field visit as the research teamsrefine their case reports. 

The low inference measure of student and teacher engagement derived from an instrument developed 
by Evertson and Burry ( 1 989) gathers student engagement data. In that section of the SSOS. once every eight 
minutes raters note the activities of students (#on task, #off task, # waiting) and their interactions with teachers 
and peers (# of students engaged in interactive instruction with a teacher, the number of students who are 
receiving directions from an aide, the number of students working alone, and so forth.) Stallings (1980) found 
interactive instruction to be a strong predictor of students' achievement growth. That general finding has been 
frequently replicated (for reviews, see Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986; Waxman & Walberg, 1991). Because 
SSOS underwent considerable modification between the fall and spring observations, and the earlier and 
later versions of the system use different metrics, spring-only data will be discussed below. 
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A test of inter-rater agreement among Special Strategies observers on the student and teacher 
engagement portions of the SSOS yielded agreements which were stable in the range from . 88 to .99. A separate 
study of those same variables on the SSOS found levels of classroom stability rates over three observations 
in the .6 to .85 range (Schaffer & Nesselrodt, in process). 

Table 3. 1 on page 3- 1 3 presents SSOS data from the spring 199 1 observation cycle. Because the 
number of observations was relatively small at a few sites, data have been aggregated to the program level 
for the first year report. 

Readers should remember that the data are presented to provide a first-year picture as an early 
look at a three-year effort. They do not represent summative evaluations of specific programs or broad 
program types. 

The data in Table 3. 1 present four variables taken from two sections of the SSOS. The first variable 
presented, "Average Percent of Students Engaged," is taken from the "Student Engagement" section of the 
SSOS. This data is gathered every eight minutes during a lesson, beginning two minutes after the published 
beginning time for a iesson. This variable is a measure of the distribution of student activities across simple 
categories (on-task, of f-task, and waiting), and does not take into account the nature of the students' acactemic 
interactions. Stallings ( 1980) found that an average student engagement rate above 80 percent was a predictor 
of high student achievement gain. 

Column B of Table 3. 1 indicates that no program systematically instilled that engagement rate across 
the two sites throughout students' reading, language arts, and math classes. Three programs came close: 
Paideia, the Coalition of Essential Schools and urban school wide projects are programs which attempt to affect 
the entire school's academic program. The philosophy-based approaches and the schoolwide projects are 
all intended to improve the quality of students' whole days. The fact that, on average, both entire 
categories averaged above 70 percent student engagement during academic times was encouraging. 
Philosophy-based and schoolwide interventions should raise the overall quality of instruction during 
students' whole days. If the adjunct programs had achieved higher overall rates of engagement during 
regular reading, math, and language arts classes than was achieved in the more schoolwide projects, 
serious doubts would have been raised about the efficacy of the philosophy -based and schoolwide efforts. 

Observations during the regular reading, math, and language arts classes of the two most intensive 
pullout programs (Reading Recovery and CCC schools) indicated relatively lower overall rates of student 
engagement. (Problems with the coding of SSOS data in the METRA/Peer Tutoring schools resulted in 
dropping that data from the first year analyses.) However, should second year METRA, Reading Recovery, 
and CCC data continue the trend apparent in Table 3. 1 , that data will suggest a limitation in adjunct programs. 
By not focusing on the students' whole days, the adjunct programs may be losing some of the advantages they 
accnie through intensive interventions during limited portions of the students' days. 
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In this regard it is worth noting some data not presented in Tabl^* 3. 1 . At the Reading Recovery sites, 
some SSOS data was gathered duri ng the half-hour Reading Recovery one-on-one tutoring sessions. That data 
invariably reflected a near 100 percent student engagement rate during the Reading Recovery sessions. 
However, Table 3. 1 reinforces the qualitative observations regarding the isolation of the program effects at 
the two Reading Recovery sites. 

Column C indicates that in all of theschools/stratcgics, there were individual class period observations 
during which student engagement rates were at or above 80 percent. However, the ranges of engagement were 
broad at every school. 

The remaining columns present data from the "Groups and Activities" section of the SSOS. This 
section allows observers to differentiate between student time spent in interactive academics, working alone, 
time spent in performing classroom management tasks including receiving directions, and time spent in 
socializing or uninvolved. It ftjrther allows observers to differentiate among persons with wtiom students are 
interacting. In the "Groups and Activities" section, a student can be involved in interactive insUiiction with 
their teacher, an aide, or peers (e.g., cooperative learning or group work). Similarly, a student can receive 
directions or become involved in a social discussion with persons from any of the above groups. 

The"Groups and Activities" section of theSSOS is completed onceevery eight minutes, immediately 
after an observer completes the "Student Engagement" section of the SSOS. It is, therefore, possible for the 
two sections to yield differing pictures of students' time use, even during the same instructional periods. 
Comparisons can be made across the two sub-systems, but they should be made cautiously. 

Column D presents mean rates of interactive instruction with students during reading, math, and 
language arts classes in the various Special Strategies sch(X)ls. Interactive instruction is a measure of per- 
centages of students interacting with their teachers, with aides, or with peers and doing so on subjects 
related to the lesson. Listening to a presentation, working on spelling words with an aide, and working 
on a cooperative learning task with peers would all be examples of students' time being spent i n interactive 
instruction. Interactive instruction is logically a subset of engagement (if a student is interacting with her 
teacher on an academic subject, she necessarily is coded as "engaged" on the "student engagement" measure). 

Interactive instruction involvement rates above 50 percent have been associated with Wghly effective 
regular classroom instruction (Stallings, 1980). The Coalition of Essential Schools sites, Paideia, and Success 
for All obtained average student rates on interactive instruction which were above 60 percent. The urban 
extended year schoolwide sites and the rural extended day and year sites also achieved interactive 
instruction rates which were above 50 percent. Regular classroom instruction in the other programs did 
not achieve these levels. The general trend was that philosophy-based programs were relatively high in mean 
percentages of students involved in interactive instruction with their teachers. Schoolwide projects were 
somewhat lower but still at the 50 percent level. 
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As had been the case with total engaged time, students' interactive instruction rates were lower 
during regular reading, math, and language arts classes in schools which used their Chapter 1 funds to 
provide adjunct programs. 

Column F of Table 3.1 presents rates of student socialization and students being uninvolved during 
the every-eight-minutcs observations of reading, language arts, and math classes. Research indicates that a 
HKxlest amount of student socializing is not a negative predictor of achievement gain; however levels above 
5-10 percent may indicate that students are spending significant percentages of their academic time on 
activities which were clearly unrelated to schooling. During regular academic periods in two of the schools 
with adjunct programs, socializing and uninvolvement consumed over 17 percent of students' time. No 
schoolwide project had levels that high. This suggests that the schoolwide projects, whatever their other 
accomplishments, were succeeding at reducing student socialization during the academic periods of reading, 
math, and language arts. 

Among the philosophy-based programs, the Paideia schools appeared to be having considerable 
success at keeping students' focus off non-academic socialization. By contrast, the Comer sites, which had 
relatively high rates of student involvenient with teachers, also had high rates of students socializing or being 
uninvolved in academic tasks. It appears that while teachers at those sites were skilled at engaging students 
for academic purposes, they were less successful at managing students with whom they were not directly 
involved. 

Column H is provided for purposes of completeness. It includes all of the "other*' time from the 
"Groups and Activities" section of the SSOS. This includes time in transitions, and time spent working alone. 
For the purposes of a first year report, it is si mply presented to make clear that D and F can be added to an "other" 
category (H) to get 100 percent of the students in classrooms during reading, math, and language arts classes. 
Further analyses of several of these variables will be undertaken with the larger data sets from years two 
and three. 

As was noted earlier, interactive instruction can include student interactions with teachers, aides, 
or with peers. Table 3.2 "unpacks" that data by presenting the three groups separately. In so doing, it 
provides further understanding of the workings of the various programs in the students' academic days. 
The most noteworthy feature among the philosophy based programs was the high rates of teacher-student 
interaction. By and large, these nine schools achieved their high rates of interactive instruction "the old 
fashioned way." Paideia was the exception here. The "Socratic seminars" and other methods of designed 
to increase students' intellectual involvement produced the second highest rate of student-to-student 
academic interaction among the program types. Given that a primary metaphor in the Coalition of 
Essential Schools is "student as worker," the six percent student-to-student i nteraction rate was somewhat 
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Table 3.1 

Student Engagement Rotes 

During Reading, Language Arts, and Mathematics Classes by Program and Category 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Stratpnv Tvnp 


Percent of students 
engaged in academics 


Percent of students 
Engaged ininteractive 
instruction with teachers 


Percent of students 
socially engaged 
oruninvolved 


Percent 
engaged 
in other* 
activities 




Average 


Range of 
observation" 


Average 


Range of 
observation 


Average 


Range of 
observation 




Philosophy*based Programs 


nc.LcdrntnyrUuo 


77% 


40-100% 


63% 


15-94% 


14% 


0-42% 


23% 


Paideia 


77% 


40-100% 


64% 


32-100% 


2% 


0-23% 


34% 


Conier SDP 


68% 


40-90% 


38% 


12-90% 


16% 


0-56% 


46% 


Average*** 


74% 




55% 




11% 




34% 




Schoolwide Programs 


Schoolwide-Urban 


79% 


40-90% 


48% 


15-90% 


4% 


0-18% 


48% 


ExtYr Schlwide-Urban 


62% 


40-85% 


52% 


18-74% 


12% 


4-22% 


36% 


OUnUUIWiUG^riUldl 


71% 


0-90% 


39% 


9-74% 


4% 


0-40% 


54% 


Success for All 


74% 


30-100% 


63% 


20-75% 


12% 


0-55% 


25% 


Avtrag* 


71% 




50% 




8% 




42% 




Adjunct Programs**** 


Reading Recovery 


62% 


0-100% 


35% 


15-80% 


9% 


0-17% 


56% 


CCC 


62% 


40-80% 


45% 


22-80% 


19% 


0-68% 


36% 


Extended Day/Year 


74% 


60-100% 


51% 


34-75% 


18% 


O-50 


31% 


Average 


66% 




43% 




17% 




41% 


Studywide Average 


71% 




50% 




11% 


1 ■ 
1 


39% 



* ''Other" includes working alone, and time spent in such classroom management tasks as receiving directions. 

♦ * Range provides the lowest and highest percentages of reading, language arts, or math class periods observed in this program type. 

Weighted by program. 
**** Note that this is regular class instniction time, not adjunct program time. 
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Table 3.2 



Mean Rates of Interactive Regular Classroom Instruction 
With Teachers, Aides, and Peers 

During Reading, Language Arts, and Mathematics Classes by Program and Cotegorv 



Str8^egy Type 




Interactive Academic Engagement With 






Teachers 


Aides 


Peers 


Total 




Philosophy-based Programs 


Reiearning/CES 


56% 


1% 


6% 


63% 


Paideia 


46% 


2% 


16% 


64% 


Comer SDP 


37% 


1% 


0% 


38% 


Average 


46% 


1% 


7% 


55% 




Schoolwide Programs 


Schoolwide-Urban 


38% 


10% 


. 0% 


48% 


Ext YrSchlwide-Urban 


29% 


22% 


1% 


52% 


Schoolwide-Rural 


32% 


4% 


3% 


39% 


Success for All 


36% 


0% 


27% 


63% 


Average 


31% 


12% 


8% 


50% 




Adjunct Programs* 


Reading Recovery 


30% 


0% 


5% 


35% 


CCC 


38% 


0% 


7% 


45% 


Extended Day/Year 


37% 


10% 


4% 


51% 


Average 


35% 


3% 


5% 


43% 


Studywide Average 


37% 


6% 


7% 


50% 



* Note: This is regular classroom instruction time, not "Special Strategy." 
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disappointing. Perhaps this is a reflection of the fact that several of the sites were in their first year of full 
implementation during the 1990-1991 school year. Second year data should be instructive in that regard. 

By contrast, school wide projects, which often include extensive use of classroom para-profes- 
sionals, obtained an average of 12 percent of their academic interactions via those aides. Anwng 
school wides. Success for All is noted for its emphasis on students reading to and working with other 
students. Nearly half of the Success for All interactive instruction rate was obtained through student-to- 
student academic engagement. 

The 43 percent average interactive instruction rate in adjunct programs was achieved largely 
through direct interactions with classroom teachers. Classroom aides were less likely to be found in 
classrooms with supplemental programs in school wide projects, and the regular classroom teachers were 
not making extensive use of cooperative or other types of studcnt-lo-student learning. 

Summary 

The Year 1 Special Strategies classroom data indicate several tentative trends. First, the 
philosophy-based programs were relatively successful at obtaining moderate-to-high levels of student 
involvement directly with teachers, and with academics generally. 

The various types of schoolwide projects had similarly high average rates of interactive 
instruction; however, unlike adjunct programs, schoolwide programs did obtain low percentages of 
student socializing and uninvolvement. Given that several of the principals had dCvSCTibed their schools 
as having been in near anarchy or as "bus stops'* before the shift to schoolwide status, and that several of 
the projects had specifically built higher "time-on-task" into their schoolwide projects, this decrease in 
off-task behavior may represent a considerable victory. 

The reading, math, and language arts observations in adjunct programs presented a mixed picture. 
Percentage of students involved in interactive instruction with their teachers was found to be moderate 
during most observations. However, in two of the program types, students* rates of socializing and 
uninvolvement during academic times were high. The result was moderate-to-low overall average 
percentages of students engaged in academic activities durinj. non-adjunct hours. If stude^its are to 
succeed in school, their whole days must succeed. The first year data at several of the adjunct programs 
raised concerns regarding the benefits to the students* overall days. This occasional lack of coordination 
may or may not be compensated for by a set of intense, high quality, highly appropriate, high incentive 
activities during the specific adjunct program's activities. 
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Questions requiring further study 

The first year observational data from regular reading, language arts, and mathematics classes is 
suggestive and not summative, Its greatest value is in raising questions for furtlx;r analysis, Among the 
questions raised after one year are the following: 

Regarding the philosophy-based prognims, SSOS and qualitative classroc^m level data suggest 
that in many sites the "philosoptiy" has inda^-d er ;ed the classrooms, Will this level of involvement 
continue across several grades? Are the sites aware of the often-high levels of student socializing and 
uninvolvement? If yes, are the schools or programs undertaking to address this potential problem, or do 
the sites view such time as an acceptable by-product of their models? Perhaps the Sizer goal of **student 
as worker** is facilitated by some social interaction, for example. 

At the schoolwide project sites, have there been specific efforts to reduce off-task student 
activities, or have these moderate-to-low rates been natural by-products of the programs? Success for All 
is a schoolwide project which places particular emphasis on first grade achievement and on first grade 
interventions. Will that programs high rates of engagement hold up during second and third grades where 
fewer resources are focused? 

At the adjunct program sites, what are the barriers and incentives for higher engagement and 
coordination? In sites which identify coordination as a goal, to what extent is that succeeding? Where there 
are instances of coordination resulting in changes in regular classroom practices, and can those be readily 
replicated? 

At virtually all sites, cross-classroom, within-school ranges on student engagement and student 
socializing were considerable during Special Strategies spring 1991 observations. Are principals aware 
of these variations? Do they view large variations as a problem? Do they have plans in place for addressing 
those within-school variances? 

A question which will span years two and three will be addressed as longitudinal achievement 
and other outcome data become available. Arc the regular classroom, school, special program imple- 
mentation level, or special program choices more important in obtaining higher student attendance, 
achievement, and other desired outcomes? 
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Chapter Four 

Classroom Instruction os Received in 
students ' Whole Sctiool Day 

by 

Linda Winfleid and Delols Maxwell of Johns Hopkins University, 
Nancy Brighom and Beth Gamse of Abt Associates Inc., 
and Pamela Nesselrodt at University of North Caroline— Charlotte 

This chapter focuses on an analysis of special strategics from the perspective of a sample of 
students who are the subject of classroom observations in special strategy sites. Section I presents the 
methods used for collecting the data and contains a description of some typical students who are included 
in the whole school day (WSD) analyses. Within this section, we also discuss some examples of the 
cultural variation that characterizes some schools in the sample and the way this variation affects key 
elements of schooling. Section II of the chapter presents findings as follows from the first-year WSD 
analyses: 

• intended versus actual instruction lime; 

• intended versus delivered curriculum; and 

• a series of WSD exemplars that illustrate the delivery of special strategy instruction. 

Finally, Section III examines some of the questions that need to be addressed in future WSD observations. 
I'reliminary findings of the analyses presented in this chapter are summarized in the box on page two. 

Section I: Methodology and reseorch questions 

The purpose of the WSD analyses is to observe tl:ie instruction received by Chapter 1 students in 
special strategy sites. WSD students are being observed jmd followed over the three years of the study. 
The objective of the WSD component is to describe how Chapter 1 students are experiencing the four 
instructional elements of the QAIT model: ^ality of instruction, /Ippropriateness of the instruction, 
/ncentive to learn, and Time. 

1) <2t^^Mty: To observe first hand the coordination or lack of coordination between regular 
classroom instruction and the instruction (x:curring within the special strategy. 
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Table 4.1 



Preliminary Findings 

From Analyses of Curriculum and Instruction in Whole Day Observations 



• Inthe urban Special Strategies schools, 81 percent of the Whole School Day (WSD) students 
are African-American. In rural sites, 44 percent are Cajcasian, 25 percent Hispanic and 22 
percent African-American. 

• In urban Special Strategies sites, half of the WSD students score in the bottom of the 
achievement distribution on the CTBS in reading and math (between the 1st and 18th 
National Percentile). In rural settings, the majority of students score between the 19th and 
35th National Percentile in reading and the 36th National Percentile or better in n^ath. 

• Special Strategies schools serving single-ethnic populations with a majority of non-English 
speakers differ in t he extent t hat staff members accomnrKxJate cult ural and linguistic diversity, 

• In elementary first andthird grade Special Strategies sites, students spent about 80 percent 
of their in-schooltime in instructional settings; the proportion of time in instruction ranges from 
38 percent to 96 percent. 

• For the students in the WSD sample, reading/language arts uses rriore time than any other 
subject area. Students spend on the average of about two hours in these areas. 

• WSD students received varying degrees or components of the various special strategy 
depending upon implementation at the site, teacher expertise, and magnitude and intensity 
of the intervention. 

• Phitosophy-based strategies seek to address more than just the teaching of tower-level 
cognitive skills, and all include a socializatbn component. For example, as observed in one 
site, the Comer school development program emphasizes the student*s social development. 
Coalition of Essential Schools and Pakieia Programs stressed positive interactton among 
faculty and students. 

• Schoolwide strategies are designed to change the management, organizatton. and delivery 
of instruction within Chapter 1 . An emphasis on tocal adaptation and site-based management 
results in considerable variation across schoolwkle sites. As observed in some sites the 
reduced class size, combined with addittonal in-class instructtonal assistance from para- 
professtonals. specialist teachers or others, provided additional opportunity for one-to-one 
and small group interaction in reading and mathemattos. Several of the schoolwkie sites 
emphasize a ^Svhole language" approach. 

• Adjunct strategies are instructional components added to the regular currtoulum. The focus 
is on remediationforspecificsub-populattonsof students within a school. As observed, these 
strategies vary in their intensity arid magnitude of effect on the students WSD. They also vary 
in the degree that they are coordinated or integrated with other instruction that students 
receive during the day. 
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2) Appropriateness: To collect information on student's perception of difficulty, ease of 
completion or understanding of a particular task. 

3) /ncentive: To collect information on student's interest and perceived or actual level of effort 
on a specific instructional task. 

4) rime: To understand the sequence of events and instructional activities received by Chapter 
1 students in classrooms and in the special strategy. 

The first year data collection focused on time and quality because these are the more objective 
and most easily observed components of the QAIT model. It is important for the field teams to know and 
understand the sites and students before focusing on the more subjective and less observable components 
of appropriateness and incentive. 

Procedures 

Within each special strategy site, two to three students were selected for shadowing throughput 
the entire school day. Criteria for selection included teacher judgment and standardized test scores. 
Teachers were specifically asked to nominate students whom they felt represented the **typical" student 
who received additional help in math and reading. Because of the high mobility of students in special 
strategies, a back-up student in each class was also selected. During the three-day site visit, one member 
of the field team conducted interviews with the principal, teachers and parents, in addition to a conducting 
a WSD observation. The other member of the team was respx)nsible for the SSOS and WSD observations. 
A total of 70 students was shadowed during the first year. 

The Whole School Day data collection provided a wealth of information on the structure and 
cortent of students' days in school. Our first WSD data collection effort followed students from their 
arrival in their homerooms or first period classrooms through the end of the school day. We attempted to 
follow students in all their academic subject areas, reading/language arts, math, science, social studies, 
and computers. Most students were not shadowed during lunch, recess, physical education, music, art, 
health, or other electives. While we endeavored to follow the specific children for the entire school day, 
at times we were forced to leave the classrooms in order to collect other relevant information or conduct 
interviews with key school or district staff. 

The analyses described in the section on intended versus actual time use are based upon review 
of complete Whole School Day narratives of children In school*^ where we have at least two complete 
Whole School Days. The analyses addressed two questions: (1) During the day, how much time is 
available to the student for instruction? (2) Of the time available for instruction, what proportion is spent 
in instructional tasks and activities? What proportion is spent in non-instructional tasks and activities such 
as housekeeping or transition? 
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The analysesofintendedversusdeliveredcurriculumarebasedonalltheWSDnarraUvesforeac^ 
site. A comparative analysis of program descriptions (as described in Chapter 2) and the actual services 
delivered to students in the WSD analyses were conducted. The major question was: During the day, what 
evidence is there that students experience components of the special strategy in the classroom? 

Description of sample of Whole School Day students 

The 70 students followed in the whole school day in Special Strategies represent economically 
disadvantaged students in both urban and suburban/rural settings. Within the urban special Strategies. 8 1 
percent of the students are African-American, 3 percent Hispanic, 3 percent Asian, and 12 percent 
Caucasian. Of these students, 44 percent are female, and 56 percent are male. Suburban/rural Special 
Strategy students include 22 p>ercent African- American, 25 p>ercent Hispanic, 44 percent Caucasian, 6 
percent Native American, and 3 percent mixed/other. Slightly more than half (53 percent) of these 
students are female, while 47 percent are male. The race/ethnicity of the WSD students selected is shown 
in Table 4.2. 



Table 4.2 



Race/Ethnicity of WSD Students 


RACFTETHNICrTY 


Urban 


Suburban/Rural 


Grade 
1 3 9 


Grade 
1 3 9 


African-American 


39% 26% 11% 
(15) (10) (4) 


6% 15% 3% 
(2) (5) (1) 


Hispanic 


3% 
(1) 


6% 12% 
(2) (3) 


Native American 




9% 
(3) 


Asian 


3% 
(1) 




Caucasian 


3% 3% 11% 
(1) (1) (4) 


32% 3% 15% 
(11) (1) (5) 


Total 


48% 29% 22% 
(18) (11) (8) 


42% 39% 18% 
(15) (12) (6) 



In urban special strategics, half of the WSD students score in the bottom of the achievement distribution on tbr CTBS in reading 
and math (i.e. from the 1st to 18th national percentile). In rural settings, the majority of students score between the 19th and the 
35th National Percentile in reading and at the 36th National Percentile or better in math. The distributions of reading and math 
scores arc shown in Table 4.3. 
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Table 4.3 

WSD Students in Special Strategies 
CTBS Reading and Math Scores 

Percentile Urban (N=36) Suburban/Rural (N=34) 



Grouping 


Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Math 


1—18 


56% 


50% 


29% 


15% 




(19) 


(18) 


(10) 


(5) 


19—35 


26% 


22% 


50% 


35% 




(9) 


(8) 


(17) 


(12) 


36 and over 


-18% 


28% 


21% 


50% 




(6) 


(10) 


(7) 


(17) 




*(34) 


*(36) 


**(34) 


**(34) 



* Percentages based on scores for 34 students in reading and 36 in math, respectively. 
** Percentages based on scores for 34 students in reading and math, respectively. 



The WSD students represent the range of youngsters who benefit from educational services provided in 
special strategies in more than just test scores. The following brief descriptions of three urban and three 
rural students reveal many of the common (and unique) demographic, social, and individual character- 
istics of tl lese students. Next we provide examples of thecultural and linguistic variation in WSD students. 

Urban student portraits 

Dwayn«: an African-Anwrican second grad«r, urban Extan<tod Yaar Schoolwidt Projtct 

Dwayne is a bright, articulate, ten-year-old African-American male. He is of average 
build and is usually dressed neatly, although on a few occasions not well groomed. A]tix>ugh he 
sometimes displays behavior problems, he can also be a shy and demure child with a pleasingly 
inquisitive demeanor. He generally gets along well with his peers, but sometimes gets annoyed 
when they want to play and he prefers to work. Dwayne was retained in first grade at another 
school. His mother transferred him from the school because he was not doing well and she was 
concerned for his safety. He had to walk past a drug-infested neighborhood. His mother reports 
that they still have some problems, but he is doing much better at the cunent school. 

Based on his test scores and retention in grade one, Dwayne is considered a low 
achieving student and in the "lx)ttom class." Initial CTBS scores were: tenth percentile in reading, 
first percentile in math, and tenth percentile in word analysis. According to his teacher, Dwayne 
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is "a bright and very capable student, in spite of his temper and behavior. He acts up a lot in my 
class, yet he still does his work. I know he doesn't do the things in other classes that he does in 
mine. His behavior is better with teachers who are strict. I think he would do better in a class where 
he could be challenged more. His behavior keeps him from being in the high ability class." 

Dwayne lives near the school in a low-rise housing project with his mother, one sister, 
and three brothers. His mother works as a community assistant at the school. She started 
volunteering at the school in order "to be involved in what was going on, and let my kids know 
that I expect them to do well in school." She notes: "I am very strict with all the chiklren about 
school and homewoiic." She helps the children with homework, during what they call "family 
time." This is a special time of the evening or afternoon, when everyone gets in the living room 
to spread out on the floor and woric. Because Dwayne' s mother works family time is done about 
three times per week. 

Dwayne seems to be close to his mother and wants to please her. When he has problems 
at school, he talks to her and she tells him to ignore the people who "mess with him." She instructs 
him to come home after school and don' t go to the store where they might continue bothering him . 

Dwayne likes art and math most of all. He said his art teacher told him he draws well, 
and he likes to draw pictures of cars. He wants to "draw cars that people will drive" when he grows 
up. After school he likes to draw, watch TV, and play with his friends. He notes, "My mother won't 
let me do anything until I finish homework. And she always helps with that, so I have to do it." 

Kathy: a 1S-y«ar-old African-American tmak, urban CES Program 

Kathy is an attractive 16-year-old African- American female. She is usually dressed in 
jeans/pants and multi-color pullover sweater or shirt. Civics/history is her favorite subject in 
school, partially because of the focus on urban growth. Her favorite task out of school is 
cosmetology. Her hair is usually fixed in an interesting and creative style. In contrast to Kathy's 
flair for fashion, she also enjoys participating in the school ROTC program. She sometimes 
displays a slight temper problem; however, she has been observed making efforts to control it She 
was observed arguing with a male student, at which time she used several harsh words. 

Kathy seems to listen to and respect the teachers. Observation of her work and behavior 
in class reveals that she is capable of doing most of her work. Kathy scored in the 40th percenti Ic 
on the CTB S math te st. Although Kathy occasionally has attendance problems, her teachers report 
that she is a capable student with leadership capabilities. According to one of her teachers, part 
of Kathy's academic problem is due to her attendance and the influence of her friend Malkeea. 
who is often disruptive. Kathy's math teacher indicates that she is not a high achieving student, 
but that she manages to "hang in there." Others of her teachers note that she is a student who tries 
hard, although she does not participate in discussion. 

Kathy lives in a low-income neighborhood with her mother, five brothers and two sisters. 
She has a twin brother who attends the same school. Kathy's mother worics evenings for the post 
office, so her grandmother oversees the family life. Kathy and her older sister, who is 20, primarily 
share in the responsibility of taking care of the younger children. Her grandmother has most 
contact with the school. KaUiy's grandmother reports that Kathy and her brother are both very 
upset when they cannot go to school. There are times they have missed school because there isn't 
enough money foe all the children to have bus fare. 

Branda: an African-Amarican first grader, urban Extended Year Schodwide Project 

(Note: Brenda is atypical of many of the students in this setting. She 
is not on free or reduced luncK and is a part of a two parent family). 
Brenda is a very small African-American girl, the smallest girl in her class. She is pretty, 
neatly dressed in print slacks and a blouse. She wears her hair in one braid down her neck. She 
is very verbal and articulate, appears very curious and clearly enjoys what she is doing. Brenda 
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was tested as a low achieving first grader and is in a classroom that combines first and second 
graders. Her initial scores on the CTBS were at the 30lh percentile in reading and 21^^ in 
mathematics. According to her teacher, Brenda has grown a lot. Her confidence Ls up, and it has 
helped her in the program. She's made a lot of growth in reading. The teacher indicated that it was 
not so much because she wasn't capable but because she wouldn't express herself before. The 
teacher also indicates that Brenda is very expressive and has a clear understanding of how to read. 
She has also shown growth in math. Brenda's mother requested more math assignments for 
homework. At the beginning of the year, Brenda was always saying, "I need a helper" (another 
student to help her with something). Now she is altogether different On the milepost tests, she 
got 71 percent of the items right in reading, 88 percent in language arts and 90 percent in math. 

Brenda is from a two parent family. Her family lives in a house aaoss the street from the 
school. Her father works and the mother is at home. They have two other daughters, one in sixth 
grade and one in ninth grade. According to the teacher, the parents always come to parent 
conferences and call the teachers when they feel Brenda is not getting enou^ j work in math and 
reading. Both parents attended the parent interview. Her father indicated, "By our being visible 
as parents, we want the school to notice we are interested." They also indicated that, "The school 
is crowded and the children don' t get as much individual attention as they need." They stress with 
Brenda: "academics mosUy, being articulate. We suess reading and vwiting, also being innovative 
and creative. We try not to handicap her at home. Children are to speak whatever is on their 
minds— respectfully so. They arc to make decisions on their own. We do some role playing with 
them." The mother said: *There is no television during the week; it is off limits. We do try to keep 
a balance. There is also no Nintendo during the week either." The parents indicated they stress 
what they do in order to build self-esteem. They indicated that they planned for all of their girls 
to attend college. 

Rural student portraits 

An«tt«: a first grado Caucasian f«mai«, rural METRA Program 

Anctte has curly blonde hair, wears glasses, and is repeating the first grade. She was 
retained because of behavior problems. She appears to get along well with classmates and likes 
to play a lot during class time. She participates in METRA, the school's Chapter 1 reading 
program. Her initial CTBS reading score falls in the 54th percentile. 

Anelte's behavior, according to the reading teacher, "is erratic— one day she knows the 
material, and the next day she doesn' t." Because of her inability to master the lessons, she has only 
progressed to lesson #19. At this point she is far behind the other METRA first graders. METRA 
provides Anctte with the one-to-one contact and attention that she seems to want and enjoy. It does 
not however, change her classroom behavior. 

Teachers indicate that Anctte is a busybody, too interested in her classmates to pay 
attention to the teacher. The opinion is that Anette's behavior problems stem largely from her 
parents' divorce and father's departure to another state several years ago. Her mother indicates 
that Anette was devastated when her father moved away. She felt that the best way to hurl her 
father was to do poorly in school. 

Diego: a third grade Hispanic male, CCC Program 

Diego is a slim, quiet nine-year-old Hispanic male who customarily looks very serious 
but has an occasional smile that lights up his face. 

He scored in the 8th percentile in reading and the 32nd percentile in math and is repeating 
the third grade. According to his mother, he gets up at 5 AM to get the bus for school because he 
loves school and never wants to be absent. His love for school is reflected in his active 
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participation in class. He volunteers to answer questions, usually pays attention and is on task. He 
is not always dressed well and sometimes has an unkempt appearance. 

Diego has been in the transitional ESL program for the past two years but is still having 
problems speaking and reading English, Based on his test scores, he has been referred to the 
resource room for reading. Students arc responsible for going to the resource room alone, and 
Diego is reported to be **very conscientious and turns upon time." He was observed reading better 
in resource class than in regular class. 

Diego lives with bis mother and several siblings. He is the sixth child and third boy in 
the family. He has an older sister who is married> His father left the home last year, and the mother 
indicates that she 'Yelied on Diego as the man in the family and put too much responsibility on 
him, which distracted him firom his school work. He is doing much better this year. I get notes from 
the teacher tcllin': 'ne be is doing very well in everything," His mother also indicates that Diego 
brings all his books home every night because he is afraid someone will steal them — one night 
he brought home 1 1 books. Diego loves to play with cars, pretends he is driving, even pretends 
to put on the seat belt and shift gears. He wants to be a mechanic and she thinks he will be very 
good at it. 

Bill: a ninth gra<te AfricaivAmerican male, CES Program 

Bill is somewhat quiet, generally well liked by his peers, and likes to work in groups 
because, "You get to know the other students better and you can get help from other students." 
Bill is not involved in sports or extracurricular activities so group involvement facilitates social 
interaction among his peers. Bill does well using time in school to do his homework so he doesn*t 
have to do it at home. He likes the fact that he is in CES because of the small classes, group work, 
flex time and he can get to know his teachers better. He has gone to the Math teacher for extra help 
in math. He helps in the family printing business after school. He is slightly below average in his 
academic performance on the CTBS/4 and scored at the 37th NP in reading and 49th NP in math. 

BilPs mother indicates that his grades have gone up over the last year and his attitude 
about school seems to be more positive than it was in the eighth grade. He seems to really enjoy 
videotaping reports and has gained some self-confidence from doing it. She notes, "Last year 
getting him to write a report was like getting ten teeth pulled. This year he no longer waits until 
the last minute, he seems to enjoy writing them. Somebody is doing something right!" 

Cultural and linguistic diversity in selected schools 

The children that we observed for the whole school day analysis were chosen to represent racial 
and ethnic diversity. This diversity, not surprisingly, reflects the great variety among schools and 
communities in the sample. In this section, we examine some preliminary evidence concerning the effects 
of cultural diversity on the school experience of children and their families in three unique schools — 
schools that have a single ethnic identity and a large majority of non-English speakers among their 
population. The areas that we address are language, cultural values (particularly as demonstrated by parent 
involvement strategics), and instruction. 



Umguage. The rural Hispanic school, called CCC- A Elementary School elsewhere in this report, 
has a population that is 98 pcrcen* Spanish-speaking. The students speak a language that is known locally 
as "Tex-Mex" as is the local border culture in which the school is immersed. All the teachers speak both 
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English and Spanish and most come from the same local culture; bilingualism is a condition of 
employment. 

The school is attentive to its unique language status in three ways: 1) a formal ESOL program 
provides transition to children who speak no English, 2) instruction in Spanish helps children to develop 
fluency in their native language, and 3) the school is characterized by an ongoing and informal shifting 
back and forth from one language to another in the classrooms all day long. As children ask a question 
in English, they forget the English word and change to Spanish. The teacher generally corrects the word 
in English but if the exchange gets intense, both teacher and child may talk in Spanish until the issue is 
clarified. This ability to change languages makes it easier for teachers to illustrate new concepts, as in the 
example below. 

The teacher was reading aloud to the tliird grade class a book called Tfie Wump World that deals 
with pollutior ;n cities. The word "skyscraper" caused a child to raise his hand. 
**Pleaj>e, miss, what is un skyscraper?" 
"A very tall building — a building muy grande, muy alto.'* 
"Docs it go up to el cielo — hasta el Dio?" 

"No, no, skyscraper is a word — una palabra que hace una pintura en su cabeza — it's a picture for 
your mind..." 

The urban Asian school, called SFA-A Elementary School elsewhere in this report, has a 
population that is 75 percent Asian. The domi nant Asian groups are Cambodian and Vietnamese but there 
are other groups as well, including some whose languages have very few speakers. The remainder of the 
student population is a mixture of African- American and White, as is the entire faculty of the school. The 
adjustments made by SFA-A to its non-English speaking population consist of 1 ) an ESOL program and 
2) a transitional first grade which allows children to work in readiness activities until they are ready to 
move into first grade. The major purpose of the transitional first grade is to serve as a full-immersion 
English language program. The transition into English is filled with unexpected obstacles. The materials 
used for pre- and early reading at SFA-A include books that depend extensively on rhyme for teaching 
word sounds. These rhymes, which make good sense in English, can be difficult for Asian children. For 
example, an observer watched a tutor working with a Vietnamese boy on a story about Gus, who got on 
a bus and then got in a truck, carrying a duck. The boy repeatedly mixed up the story, getting the boy's 
name wrong. In SFA-A School, as in Vietnam, there are boys named Due and families named True — but 
not a single Gus. 

Tlie Native American school, which we will call the Sch(>olwide-C School, is composed of all 
Pueblo students, who speak a language called Keres. Although the children speak to each other in Keres, 
the teachers use English in speaking to the students and all work is conducted in English. In one portion 
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of a whole school day, the teacher reminds children who are working with puppets: "Remember, the 
puppets came from my house and they only learned to speak English! If you don't let them speak English, 
they'll cry." The para-professionals in the classroom are from the community and speak Keres. However, 
only two teachers at the school are Native American. 

Cultural Values. Values are a delicate issue for American public schools that deal with 
populations of another culture. Our three schools apparently have taken somewhat different attitudes 
toward dealing with the values of their dominant cultures, according to data from the cases and the whole 
school day. 

The CCC-A school fully reflects the values of the larger community, and we see little evidence 
that values are an issue. The school's parent involvement activities illustrate this. The school holds events 
in Spanish and serves Mexican food; all the school staff in the office as well as the counselors speak 
Spanish, and parents entering the school are always greetedintheir own language. The school's sensitivity 
to parents is illustrated by the parent of one of the whole school day children who told the interviewers, 
Uirough an interpreter, how important it was to her that, although she was poor, uneducated, and did not 
speak English, the school authorities sought her opinion on whether her son should be retained in first 
grade. The counselor presented the options to her and the advantages of each and let her make the decision. 
The mother had tears in her eyes as she explained the sense of efficacy this incident had given her. 

In the SFA-A school's parent involvement activities, however, conflicting values between school 
and parents emerge saliently and cause some bitterness. According to the principal, the Cambodian and 
Vietnamese cultures are cultures in which parents are traditionally not involved in schooling — teachers 
are considered the "experts" on education and parents leave all decisions to them. The school, despite its 
best efforts, has not been able to overcome this attitude, which leaves staff feeling, according to the 
principal, that the school and its excellent program are not appreciated or valued in the community. The 
problem is exacerbated by the fact that no one at SFA-A except the attendance monitor speaks any of the 
languages of the parents and even she does not speak all of them. To compensate for this, the school has 
made a video narrated in Cambodian, Lao, and Hmong (with a male narrator) to help parents understand 
their responsibilities to the school and the school's responsibilities to them, but this too has not been 
notably successful in attracting parental interest. 

The Schoolwide-C School is one in which extreme differences in cultural values exist in many 
areas. The Pueblos who comprise the school population maintain conscious boundaries between 
themselves and the white culture, including the tenets of their rituals, spirituality, and family life. The 
effect is to separate the school from the culture and to leave many teachers talking of "boundaries" and 
"outsiders." The cultural responses of students to stimuli is considered by one counselor to be 
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"inappropriate — they laugh at everything, including another's misfortune. Crying is not allowed in their 
culture/* In examining the whole school day observations, however, one finds little evidence that these 
immense cultural differences affect the daily routine. Even in the area of parent involvement, the 
Schoolwide-C School seems to have found a way to draw parents in, using a kind of carrot and stick 
approach. The school requires parents to come to school for a quarterly conference when report cards are 
distributed and the school holds a public ceremony to give out certificates and awards for children on the 
honor roll, which was well attended by parents. 

Instruction, V/t looked for instructional strategies in our three schools that are employed in order 
to deal with cultural variation. We have already noted the instructional accommodation made to language 
at the CCC-A Elementary School — the use of informal bilingualism in the classroom. Thus far, this is 
all we have seen that modifies the curriculum to meet the needs of its Mexican-American constituency. 
Although the special computer-aided instructional strategy used at CCC-A includes Spanish software 
among its selections, the district has opted to use only units that build vocabulary in English. At the SFA- 
A School, the principal selected the special strategy. Success For All, because it met the schoors emphasis 
on English language immersion (even to its phonetic emphasis) and because it involves a family outreach 
component that she hopes will alleviate problems of eliciting parent involvement. Finally, the School- 
wide-C School has adopted instructional goals as part of its schoolwide project that will help the Pueblo 
children increase their choices about their future — especially the girls, who historically have had only two 
choices ("having a baby at 15 or having a baby at 16"). Schoolwide-C is also attempting to meet some 
problems faced by its children by providing instructional units on alcohol education and drugs, which are 
taught by counselors. 

Section II: Preliminary Findings 

This section presents our findings using the Whole School Day analyses in two areas of QAIT 
— the quality of instruction as evidenced by the correspondence or lack of correspondence of the intended 
curricula and the curricula that students actually received; and time as evidenced by the amounts of 
allocated time and instructional time. 

In Part 1 of this section, we summarize our preliminary findings from analyses of first and third 
graders WSD's on how students actually spend their time in school. In Part 2 we present analyses of the 
actual curriculum and instructional experiences of WSD students. Part 2 also includes additional analyses 
of the use of instrucUonal time in specific Special Strategies Schools. 

We offer these preliminary analyses with two caveats: one, our observations were recorded in 
narrative form, and inferences based upon time allocations extracted from those narratives are limited to 
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information about the overall patterns of instruction; and two, the amount of time allocated to a subject 
is neither an indicator of the quality of instruction nor of the students* engagement and learning of the 
subject. These time analyses represent only the general allocation of time to subjects. 

We have examined the Whole School Day reports for elementary students in the first and third 
grades. They typically spend their time with a single classroom teacher. The five high school sites have 
a unique scheduling structure, rendering cross-site analyses inappropriate. The descriptions outlined 
below are based upon the spring 1991 data collection. 

Part Ir Prelirninary findings— Intended versus actual time 

We defined length of the school day according to the time students assembled in their classrooms 
in the morning until the time at which they were dismissed. Elementary school students* days varied 
widely, not only in the structure of the school day, but in actual observed length. The average length of 
an elementary school student's day was about five hours in instructional time (excluding recesses and 
lunch) but the length at some schools was seven hours. First graders' days ranged in length from 270 to 
330 minutes, and the mean was close to 300 minutes. Third graders' days varied more, ranging from 285 
to 420 minutes, with a mean of 3 10 minutes. These figures represent the actual amount of time students 
spent in school, and they differ modestly from the schools' published calendars. 

It is pertinent to our discussion of the amount and percentages of lime that our students' days 
included both planned and unplanned activities: several students had substitute teachers for all or part of 
the time while others had student or volunteer teachers; there were special assemblies, plant sales, fire 
drills, and circus rehearsals; in short, all the usual distractions were observed. Additionally, because we 
were also collecting other data (interviewing parents and stafO at our schools, some observations were 
curtailed in order to meet those needs as well. We have not included in our analyses the truncated Whole 
School Day records for the six students whose narratives are missing more than 30 or 35 minutes. 

Table 4.4 summarizes the mean proportion of time observed for academic, eleclives, snd non- 
instructional subjects for all elementary school students and for each grade. Students spent, on average, 
about 80 percent of their i n-school time — again, excluding lunch and recess(es) — in instructional settings; 
the proportion of time in instruction ranges from 38 percent to 96 percent. The remainder of students* days 
was spent in eleclives or non-instruclional activities. Instructional lime includes reading/language arts, 
math, science, social studies, and computers not used explicitly for reading or math. Eleclives include 
library, art, music, health and physical education; such activities cKcupied a mean of 14 percent of the 
students' time, and ranged from 0 to 38 percent of the whole day. Non-instructional activities included 
administrative routines, transitions between subjects and/or locations, late arrivals or early departures by 
target student, and unscheduled bathroom breaks. Some non-instructional time is to be expected, 
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Table 4.4 



Mean Proportion of Time Allocated to Instruction, 
Elective, and Non-instruction (in percents) 






Grade 




First* 


Third 


First and Third Combined 


Mean Proportion of Time 
Allocated to Academic Subjects 
Reading/Language Arts, 
Math, Science, Social 
Studies and ComDUters 


68% 


66% 


67% 


Mean Proportion of Time 
Allocated to Elective Subjects 
Library, Music, Ait, 
Health, Physical 
Education 


14 


14 


14 


Mean Proportion of Time 
Allocated to Non-Instniction 
Transitions, 

Administrative Routines, 
Housekeeping, Special 
Events, Unscheduled 
Bathroom Breaks 


18 


20 


19 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 



'There were 21 first graders and 20 third graders; the total number was 41. 



Source: Studies of Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Students, Spring 1991 Data 
Collection 
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particularly when students move from one physical location to another. For these students, non- 
instnictional activities occupied a mean of 19 percent of students' time, and ranged from 8 to 33 percent. 

Table 4.5 displays the mean amount of time allocated to different subject areas by grade and for 
both grades. All 4 1 students for whom we have reli able Whole School Day data had reading/language arts. 
Reading/language arts uses more time than any other subject area; students spend, on average, two hours, 
or approximately 40 percent of their time in reading/language arts. When reading/language arts is 
compared to other subjects, its dominance in instructional activities becomes even more pronounced. 
While all students had reading, 16 (of 21) first graders, and 13 (of 20) third graders had math. The time 
allocated to math instruction ranges from 0 to 80 minutes, and the mean amount of time was 35 minutes. 
Only seven first graders and seven third graders had science, and fewer had social studies or computer 
instruction unrelated to reading/language arts or math. 

One way to understand our observations of children through their instructional days is to look for 
si milaritics anddi fferences between schools' published calendars, such as the wall calendars or schedules 
found in many classrooms, and what students encountered on a given day. We have published schedules 
for 1 3 of the 1 8 schools. Our comments here are merely speculative; because we observed on just one day, 
we are hesitant to comment about schools or teachers veering away from the published schedules. 
Nevertheless, we found some striking discrepancies between the published and observed amounts of time 
devoted to various subjects. 

All schools* schedules assign the most lime to reading/language arts, and ll:e amount of daily 
scheduled time ranges from V35 to 220 minutes, a range witliin which our observations generally fall. All 
schedules also indicate that math is to be taught every day. Yet when we observed children, about a quarter 
of first graders and a tenth of third graders did not receive any math instruction. T*-^, amount of time 
scheduled for math ranges from 30 to 75 minutes; because a number of our students did not have math, 
the mean number of observed math (in minutes) was 35. Schools vary in the amount of time scheduled 
for other academic subjects, such as science and social studies, and in the number of days per week those 
subjects are taught. Several of the schools in this study, for example, place science, social studies, and 
health in tlie same time slot every day, so the amount of scheduled time may be as low as 20 minutes once 
or twice a week or can be as high as 50 minutes every day. During our observations, only a third of all 
students received science instruction, and less than 20 percent of our students received social studies 
insmiction. We believe that, although these subjects are not necessarily scheduled on a daily basis, fewer 
students were receiving instruction in math, science, and social studies than we expected. 

The published schedules also generally indicate the amount of time allocated to electives and 
"flex time," or time for arrival, departure, and conducting administrative and housekeeping tasks. On 
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average, it is between 10 and 1 5 percent of the total instructional time. The proportion of non-instructional 
tirne we observed was 20 percent — higher, on average, than the scheduled percent. One school's daily 
schedule, for example, indicates thatstudentshavetwo recess breaks whenour observations recorded that 
students routinely had three. At another school, the daily calendar indicates that students begin their days 
with 1 0 minutes of silent readi ng, while on the days we observed, students simply arrived 1 0 minutes later. 

Part 2: Delivered versus intended curriculum 

In this part, we present analyses of the actual curriculumandinstructionexperiencesthatstudents 
undergo in their speci al strategy sites. For each of the sites, we describe a student and present that student* s 
Whole School Day observation, putting in italic type the portions of the school day that demonstrate 
components of the special strategy. This allows the reader to see immediately how much or how little of 
the school day is affected by the special strategy. Our analyses cover our three categories of special 
strategies: philosophical, schoolwide and adjunct, as follows: 

Philosophical — Comer School Development Program (Sites: Comer-A, -B) 

Sizer Essential Coalition of Schools Program (Sites: Sizer-A, -B, -C, -D, -E) 
Paideia Program (Sites: Paideia- A, -B) 

Schoolwide — Extended Year (Sites: Extended Year Schoolwidc-A, -B) 
Urban Schoolwide (Sites: Schoolwidc-A, -B) 
Rural Schoolwide (Sites: Schoolwide-C, -D) 
Success for All (Sites: SFA-A, -B) 

Adjunct— Reading Recovery (Sites: RR-A, -B) 

Computer Curriculum Corporation (Sites: CCC-A, -B) 

Tutoring (Sites: Tutoring-A» -B) 

Extended Time (Sites: Extended Time-A, -B) 

This part also includes, for each of the elementary school sites, except the Comer sites, a 
description of the intended versus actual amount of time allocated to different subject areas in each site 
and how the school days are apportioned for the WSD students observed at each site. 

Special strategies have been described previously in terms of the degree of intended impact on 
the organization of the school and the regular classroom instructional program. In Chapter Two, strategics 
were categorized as 1) philosophical which are designed to change the underlying assumptions and 
restructure the school organization — varying from school governance to the nature of teaching and 
learning in schools. 2) schoolwide, which are designed to change school management and instructional 
organization and delivery, and 3) adjimcu which are by design supplemental to regular classroom 
instruction. 
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These strategies vary in the degree of pre«!criptiveness or adherence to a specific model of 
learning. Philosophical approaches seek to operationalize global principles to effect change in the 
teaching-learning process. Thus, there is a considerable amount of variation across sites, depending on 
the skill and expertise and training of teachers. This is also a major issue for most schoolwide projects. 
Although the framework and guidelines for schoolwide projects lend to be more concrete and specific; 
such as reducing class size, eliminating pullouts, and extending the school year or school day, the content 
and delivery of instruction is still highly dependent upon the classroom teacher and on the instructional 
leadership of the school principal. In general, adjunct programs tend to be highly prescriptive compared 
to philosophical approaches and lend to focus more narrowly on remediation within specific subpopu- 
lations. Within these approaches, coordination between the core instructional program and the strategy 
is a major issue in the instructional delivery to Chapter 1 students. 

Philosophical approaches to Special Strategies 

The philosophically-based strategies seek to address more than just the teaching of lower-level 
cognitive skills. For example, altliough the focus is different, all three programs — ^The Comer School 
Development Program, Sizer's Coalition of Essential Schools, and the Paideia Program — include a 
socialization aspect. The Comer Model encourages the development of a "social skills curriculum" to 
enhancethewell-beingofstudents,whileSizerandPaideia,inconlrast, foster positiveinteractions among 
faculty and students in less obtrusive ways. The overall tone of Sizer's schools is to be one of unanxious 
expectation, trust, and decency. Paideia uses intellectual discussions as the basis for teaching students to 
interact in a positive manner with both their teachers and their peers. Additionally, all three programs 
stress the active involvement of students and teachers in the learning process rather than only didactic 
forms of instruction. 

Perhaps the biggest difference among the goals of the three strategies is the emphasis placed on 
the development of cognitive skills. The Comer model seeks to improve the academic achievement of 
students through community involvement and meeting affective and social needs of children — there is 
no explicit emphasis on leaching critical thinking or learning how lo learn. Sizer, however, emphasizes 
the development of learning skills by focusing on a few essential areas of knowledge. This development 
is enhanced by opportunities for interactions among teachers and students through reduced class size and 
through the use of coaching, discussion seminars, or investigative activities as primary instructional 
methods. Paideia includes both didactic teaching and coaching, but has as its centerpiece the teaching of 
critical thinking through Socratic seminars. 

One of the major differences between the philosophically-based Comer, Sizer and Paideia 
strategics and either adjunct or schoolwide strategics is the lack of specific guidelines from the developers 
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as to how to actually implement the programs. Although each of the models does include guiding 
principles, they do not deal directly with the "nuts and bolts" of implementing the programs in real 
classrooms in real schools. Therefore, the faculty and administrations of schools wishing to implement 
Comer, Sizer, or Paideia must translate general descriptions of the programs and their teaching 
methodologies into actual classroom practice. The formulation of and provision of staff development by 
local coordinators and/or administrators, then, becomes a critical part of the implementation process. 

Analyses of curriculum and Instruction in the 

Comer School Development Program Special Strategies sites 

As described in Chapter Two, the most salient components of the Comer School Development 
Model that potentially influence classroom instruction include (a) parental involvement in school 
programs, (b) social development built into the curriculum, (c) fostering of a positive affective 
environment and (d) improvement of the academic achievement of students 

In the following whole school day observations at Comer sites (arid others that follow) .we have 
put in italic type the portions of the school day that demonstrate components of the strategy in action. The 
reader can see at once how much or how little of the school day is affected by the sp)ecial strategies. 

Comer- A: Debbi's Day 

Summary of observations. At Comer-A site, one can sec the fostering of the student's social 
development in a structured manner through the WSD of Debbi. The teacher has implemented a program 
of behavior modification for the child. Additionally, the music teacher uses stickers to reinforce the 
children's good behavior. On this particular day Debbi does not earn one. Parental involvement is an 
important aspect of Comer's Model and its effects are clearly seen in Debbi 's reactions to her mother's 
attendance at a school program. This program gives Debbi 's mother an opportunity to reinforce her 
daughter' s successes. Fi nal 1 y, Debbi is rei nforced by her former kindergarten teacher who asks her to read 
her story to the younger children. 

Debbi is a first grader currently enrolled at Comcr-A in the New England area. She is an 
African- American girl with dark brown hair pulled into a light bun on the top of her head. She has 
medium brown skin and dark brown eyes. She is tall for her age (compared to her classmates) and 
has a wiry frame. She wears her blue uniform tunic and a white shirt to school everyday. She even 
has a blue cardigan sweater with her name written across it. Her long skinny legs stick out of her 
uniform like cxtenckd pegs and make Debbi seem a little awkward at times. E>ebbi is a highly 
emotional child. In one sense she is a bully to the other children, but yet starving for their 
friendship. She will not hesitate to be a leader in a group activity; however, if someone crosses 
her or makes her agitated she also will not hesitate to raise her hand or deliver a scathing remark 
sure to make the average seven- year-old cry. Despite the hardened surface there is also a very kind 
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and caring side to Debbi, but it is rarely genuine. It is almost as if she is afraid to care and to trust 
someone with her feelings. She can be quite manipulative. There is always an ulterior motive to 
her kindness, whether it be a momentary friendship, a cookie, or to participate in a particular 
activity. Rejection or denial always gives way to a highly emotional display. She is very easily 
hurt When she came into the room she began talking immediately to her friends in the room, 
Debbi's first grade teacher is a middle-aged, Caucasian, middle-class woman. Her leaching 
approach is strong and disciplined, but genuine care and affection rounds out her ''tough love*' 
approach. 

The classroom is filled in every nook and cranny with books, manipulatives, academic 
centers. The classroom bunny rabbit sits in his cage in the backof the room. The classroom is busy, 
but not overwhelming. The bulletin board to the far right of the classroom displays the woric of 
the children. The surrounding cluster of desks from the far right of the room extending through 
the back and to the far left comer of the room incorporates a media center, a library, the science 
table. The teacher' s desk sits adjacent to the reading table on the far left of the room. The reading 
table is a mere semi<ircle of desks with the teacher's chair in the core of the semi-circle. 
Alongside the left wall near the front door are filing cabinets filled with lined paper, paper towels, 
etc. for the children . The middle of the room contains the clusters of desks for the children which 
face the blackboard. Plants abound in the room and add a **home" flavor to the monotony of the 
traditional classroom. 

According to her teacher, Dcbbi is a bright child academically, but her academic growth 
is frustrated by her difficulty in establishing interpersonal relationships with other children and 
her refusal to acknowledge authmty figures, Dcbbi scored at the 32nd percentile in reading and 
the 6th percentile in math. Mrs. Thas taken the initiative in her own classroom to intervene and 
sofnehow re-structure Dehhi \s behavior. Dehhi is on an hourly behavior modification program 
due to her continual disruptive behavior in class. At the end of each class hour, Debbi receives 
a check on the board beside her name if she has behaved for that hour. The goal is a check for 
every hour of the school day. The behavior modification has tnade some difference in Debbi 's 
classroom behavior, but there is still some improvement to be seen. This system appears to give 
Debbi the extra attention she seeks from Mrs. T through her constantly having to be aware of 
Debbi s behavior. Oddly enough, it also gives her the attention .she seeks from her classtnates. 
When Debbi receives a check, a friend might congratulate her. If she is on the verge of losing her 
check for the hour, she is encouraged by a peer to hold on for a little while longer. Dcbbi is from 
a low-income, single parent home. However, Dcbbi's adoptive mother is very supportive of 
Debbi's progress in school. Although Debbi's mother has other children at home, she is also a 
volunteer in the kindergarten class at Comcr-A, which allows her to provide on-site discipline 
regarding Debbi's behavior when necessary. 

8:30 School officially begins. The children trickle into the classrcwm in a flurried mass of 
book bags and coats with a hununing buzzof conversation . B reakfast is available to each 
and every child regardless of whether they are "free lunch recipients or not." 

8:55 Debbi is still eating her breakfast, Mrs. T asks for a count of hands to indicate who gave 
their parents the letter sent home yesterday. Debbi shouts out and says she gave hers to 
her mother, but her mother tore it up and threw it away because she already had one from 
the kindergarten class, 

8:58 Mrs. T gives instructions to nnish eating breakfast, throw away trash, and clean desks 
off so she can start class. 

9:(X) Dcbbi is still eating and talking to her classmate sitting next to her, apparently oblivious 
to Mrs. Ts instructions, Tlie little girl sitting behind Dcbbi tells Dcbbi she should clean 
up her breakfast tray. Dcbbi responds by rolling her eyes and spitting a ''dozens" joke 
at the little giri about the giri's mother. For example, **your mother's so dark, she has to 
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smile at night so people can see her/* Debbi laughs as she has accomplished her goal of 
hurting the feelings of the girl who foolishly dared to tell her what to do. 
9:03 Debbi throws away her breakfast trash and as she approaches her seat she sees me and 
calls out loud, "Miss G is here» Mrs. U." S he is no doubt proud of herself for remembering 
my name, but seemed almost stunned that I was there all along and she hadn't noticed 
my presence before. 

9:05 Mrs. T gives instruction to lake out a piece of paper and a pencil so she can adir ^nister 
the spelling test. Debbi is not prepared and asks permission to go in the hallway in her 
locker to get her pencil out of her book bag. The class has to wait for Debbi to get back 
into the room before they can start the test. 

9: 10 The test starts, but Debbi says she cannot continue taking the test because the little girl 
behind herkeeps bumping into Debbi's chair with herdesk. The little girl behind her did 
not bump Debbi* s chair intentionally , but no one would be able to convince Debbi of that 
because of what she did to the little girl before. The spelling test consists of Mrs. T stating 
the spelling word, using it in a sentence, and repeating it once again. 

9:15 Debbi interrupts the test once again to tell the teacher that another classmate is cheating 
off her test and she can' t concentrate. The situation is treated as a trivial matter as Debbi 
often tattle-tales. 

9:16 The spelling test is over and Mrs. T tries to make the transition into the class math lesson. 
9:20 Mrs. T puts addition problems on the board and asks for volunteers to solve them. Debbi 

is still talking to the girl sitting next to her and paying no attention to the lesson or to Mrs. 

U. Mrs, T notices Debbi' s potential to get out of hand at this particular moment, so she 

moves Debbi 's chair around to face the direct front so she can concentrate on the board. 

Debbi cries and says that Mrs. T hurt her arm when she was moving her desk around. She 

puts her head down on her desk and continues to cry. 
9:24 Debbi lifts her head and begins to pay minimal attention to solving the math problems 

on the board. 

9:30 She begins to actively participate in the class and actually gets a math problem correct. 
She is very pleased with herself and with the admiration received from Mrs. S for doing 
a good job. 

9:35 Debbi complains that her stomach hurts. Debbi rarely raises her hand and generally 
speaks out loud whenever she feels it necessary to be heard. The children sitting next to 
her tell Debbi she got a check for her first hour of behavior. Magically, her stomach stops 
hurting. She even gives her sweater to the little girl sitting behind her when the girl 
complains of being cold. 

9:40 Debbi seems to be very excited about being able to do another math problem on the board 
and begins to become engaged in the math lesson. 

9:45 Debbi solves a word problem on the board and becomes even more confident and eager 
to press on with the lesson. Debbi reads extremely well and is proud that she could read 
the problem, interpret it, and reach the correct answer. 

9:50 Debbi's enthusiasm is fleeting and she becomes very fidgety and can't stay in her seat. 

9:55 Debbi yells out to the teacher that the little girl behind her used her pencil and chewed 
on it. Mrs. T tells the little girt to please return the pencil and reminds them both about 
the no borrowing rule. Debbi still is not satisfied and said she doesn't want the pencil 
anymore since it is chewed on. Debbi also tells the little giri she wants her sweater back 
right now. 

10:00 Due to the short schedule for today, lunch begins at 10:00 instead of 1 1 :45. Debbi goes 
downstairs to her mother's kindergarten class to get her lunch. Her lunch consists of 
Oscar Meyer Lunchables, which is a small prepared box of lunch meat and cheese with 
crackers, cookies, and some juice. 
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10:15 Debbi comes back to the room and begins eating and socializing with her classmates. 
10:20 Debbi offers her crackers and cookies to two little boys whose parents did not heed the 

notice sent home staling today was a half day and free lunch would not be distributed. 
10:25 She continues to share her lunch with everyc""e except one little girl. Debbi s.,ys she 

won't share her lunch with her because she was fighting yesterday and she shouldn't 

fight. Debbi is definitely in her element by having control over the situation. She is the 

leader in the class because she is sharing her lunch with everyone, but can say who can 

have some and who cannot. 
10:30 Lunch comes to a close and the room hums with chatter as children clear their desks. 
1 0:3 1 Debbi tries to console a little giri who is crying by offering her some of her cookies. The 

children begin to line up at the door to go to music. 
10:35 The Music class houses two first grade classes, which is an estimated 40 children. The 

Music teacher, Mrs. B has an assistant/volunteer, but it is nonetheless difficult to 

maintain quieland order in the room. Af r^. B reiterates that only children who listen and 

behave in her class will receive stickers. Today Mrs. B has a music video of a scene from 

Walt Disney's The Little Mermaid. The song is entitled, "Under the Sea " and the song 

is subtitled for students who can read. Debbi appears to be interested and involved as she 

mouths the words to the song. 
10:45 Debbi is unusually quiet and is actually paying attention to the other songs Mrs. B is 

trying to teach the class. One of the songs is **Brother John" in English and in French. 
10:55 Apparently Debbi is bored by the song because they have been working on it since this 

fall and she begins to talk to others. 
1 1:00 After being reprimanded by Mrs. B to pay attention, Debbi tries to stay on task. She 

begins to refer to Mrs. B as "Mom." The tone seems to be an attempt at a {Qtm of 

endearment to get back into the gcKxl graces of Mrs. B. 
11:10 Music class is over and Debbi is furious that Mrs. did not give her a .sticker for good 

behavior. Debbi does not seem to realize or care that she did not receive a sticker 

because of her own behavior, instead she attributes it to Mrs. B not falling for her 

''Mom'" trick. Consequently, in Debbi 's mind Mrs. Bis ''dumb. " Debbi stomps down the 

hallway towards the classroom. 
11:15 .\uthorHour begins. Author Hour is a special hour at [ Co fner-B] during which students 

share with their classmates and their parents a story they have written the previous week. 

The topics are freely chosen by each student. Teachers give little direction, in order to 

encourage personal expre.ssion by the student. Only four parents, Debbi 's mother is one, 

out of the sixteen children in the class show up. Debbi is beaming that her mother is one 

of the few parents in attendance. She politely asks permission to go to the bathroom 

before Author Hour begins. 
1 1 :20 It is Debhi's turn to read her story. Her story is about a party she had for all her friends, 

how her mother helped her plan the party, and what a success the party was. 
1 1 :40 Author Hour is over and all of the children have read their stories. 
1 1 :50 Snacks are provided to students and parents and served as areception after Author Hour. 

DebbVs mother tells Debbi she did a very good job and she is proud of her, 
11:55 Some students ask if they can read their stories to their Kindergarten teacher from last 

year to show her how well they can write now. Mrs. T allows this. Debbi is one of the 

children to go to the Kindergarten room. 
1 2:05 The kindergarten teacher encourages all the first graders who cotne to her room to read 

their stories to her classroom to show them what they will be doing in the first grade. 

Debbi reads her story with rejuvenated energy and absorbs every positive cominentfrom 

the kindergarten teacher. 
12:10 The groupof first graders hear the bell and run off down the hall towards their classroom 

to pack up and go home for the weekend. Debbi runs behind them, saying good-bye to 

me as she tries to catch up with the other children. 
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Comer*B: Johnnie's Day 

Summary of observations. In site Comer-B, the notion that schools should foster and develop trust 
and mutual respect between students and teachers is missing. Johnnie's teacher tries to manage her class 
using assertive discipline, which is unsuccessful. She then resorts to scolding and punishing the children. 
Punishment takes several forms. Children are sent into the hallway and to the office, and they are required 
to write an apology to the teacher, which they are ill-equipped to do. This last resort effort is ineffective as well. 

Johnnie is a first grader, a seven-year-old African- American male. Johnnie's classroom 
is large and is located at the top of the stairs on the second floor. The room has high ceilings and 
large windows. A medium size flag is hanging over the enhance door. The walls are decorated 
with students' art work, alphabet charts, and a map of the world. There is a small aquarium 
containing two little gold fish. There is also an old record player. The seats arc arranged in rows. 
There is a small round table to tl^e left of the room, and the teacher's desk is in the back of the 
classroom. The date on the chalkboard reads "November 1, 1991." The actual date today is 
November 12, 1991. Mrs. U. advocates using assertive discipline. 



8:55 Johnnie walks in early to class, warmly greeting his teacher (Mrs. U.), lakes off his heavy 
winter coat and begins to seUle in. He is comfortably dressed in blue overalls, and has 
a cheerful and pleasant demeanor. The classroom with twenty eight students comes to 
order as Mrs. U. asks students to be quiet and listen to the principal over the PA system. 
Students listen to the affirmation, and pledge allegiance to the flag. 
The first academic activity of the day for Jcrfinnie is to read words from a list on the 
chalkboard in unison with his classmates while Mrs. U. points to the words. She also asks 
Uiem to sound letters and words, and use them in sentences. Johnnie constructs a sentence 
with the work **sled." The instruction is frequently interrupted, as Mrs. U. tells students 
to, "stop talking, pay attention, and .start behaving well. " 

9:20 Johnnie is socially active. He still does not have any paper or lxx)ks on his desk, until Mrs. 
U. distributes lined paper to the class, asking students to copy the words from the board. 

Johnnie is focusing on copying the words. He is filling in the appropriate lines 
identifying vowels and consonants in each word. He seems unsure of his own efforts. 
Continuously he is looking over his neighbor's shoulder to see what she is writing. 
Johnnie is one of the few well behaved students in this class. Many others seem to be 
losing interest, and are walking around, disrupting oUiers: goofing off. This early in the 
morning the students show signs of boredom, disinterest, and are most inattentive. 
10:05 Mrs. U. tells her class about their scout schedule. Students excitedly look for their scout 
scarves in their desks. Some help each other to put on and tie the scarves. 

The scout teacher shows the new stickers that .students have earned for good 
cotmnunity work, and distributes them to each student. She then distributes a coloring 
sheet that contains a Thanksgiving theme, and students eagerly are coloring. Then she 
introduces the words for a new song to the students, and invites them to sing together a 
song called: "The Grand Old Duke of York." 

Johnnie is not very interested in singing or coloring. He takes out an old, 
seemingly broken pocket calculator, and treats it with curiosity and care. He is not really 
involved in what is going on in class until Mrs. U. takes the calculator away from him 
and places it back in Johnnie's desk. Then the class lines up to go for abalhroom break. 
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During this short break, Mrs. S, the assistant principal, comes in with a student 
who was sent to stand in the hallway for disruptive behavior. Mr. S gives the student a 
wet sponge and a container of Ajax, instructing him to wipe off the crayon marks he has 
made on his desk-top during scout coloring activity. Mr, S waits patiently as the student 
fmishes cleaning his desk. 
11:30 Class resumes for Johnnie when Mrs. U. instructs her students to copy the list of words 
from the board and in front of each word indicate wheUier it is "N'* for noun for for 
past. There are 24 words in the list. Johnnie remains on-task most of the time during this 
activity . A5 the teacher instructs the whole class as one, students find pockets of idle time 
and spend it waiting for their teacher to finish scolding the misbehaving and disruptive 
others. 

Johnnie maintains a well behaved manner, though he seems restless. By now 
he has unhooked his overall suaps, and periodically pulls over his blue turtle neck 
sweater, covering his eyes. Many other students are clearly disniptive, lunning around 
and ignoring Mrs. U.*s pleas and screams. The interruptions are proving too stressful as 
Mrs. U., with a sense of resignation in her voice, lets her students know that she is fed 
up. "/ have had it!" she says loudly. "Copy the following lines quietly, " On the board 
she writes: "I will respect my teacher, my school and myself " 

As students are finishing this assignment, she wants them to turn to the other 
side of their sheets and write a personal apology to her for their misbehavior this 
morning. The students, looking fearful are quietly writing. Sofne clearly are lacking 
sufficient literacy skills to compose this personal apology statement. One student, 
reaching over, whispers to me, "How do you spell bad?" This method of discipline 
proves effective for abo five minutes. 

Then students are lining up for lunch. 
1:30 Johnnie starts the afternoon part of his school day as Mrs. U. recites a story about a poor 
king. She wants students to join in and act out parts of the story. This activity lasts five 
minutes and she moves on to the next topic, which is natural science. 

Mrs. U. holds a big chart that has colorful pictures of planets, stars, and the 
whole solar system. She illustrates and makes clear the distinction between "turning 
around" and "rotation " Students enthusiastically get out of their chairs and demonstrate 
their understanding of these concepts. Johnnie seems to love being active, and takes 
advantage of ibis activity and gets out of bis seat. 

Mrs. U. explains about each picture in the chart and asks students about the 
names of the planets. Johnnie does not recall all the names. He then receives another 
worksheet to work on. This is the third worksheet he has received so far this day. 

The last class activity for the day is to sing a song. Mrs. U. opens the old 
phonograph and plays the song called "Three Little Ducks." She asks her students to sing 
along, and they do so happily and enthusiastically. The school day ends as students again 
lineup for the afternoon recess. 



Analyses of curriculum and Instruction In the 

SIzer Coalition of Essential Schools Special Strategies sites 

As described in Chapter Two, the most salient components of the Coalition of Essential Schools' 
(CES) that would directly influence classroom instruction are (a) small class size, (b) coaching as primary 
instructional method, (c) interdisciplinary curriculum based on locally developed "essential" questions, 
(d) in-depth coverage of concepts, (e) demonstrations of mastery of skills and knowledge, (f) students as 
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active learners and/or workers, (g) atoneof trust and shared values — expectations of success, (h) teacher 
as instructor, counselor and manager, and (i) cooperative learning groups. 

CES site Sizer-A: Kathy^j^ Day 

Summary of observations. At CES Sizer-A, classroom instruction included several of the CES 
components as described in one student'sWSD observation. During her social studies, Kathy encounters 
a lesson which involves an investigation-based project and coaching from the teacher. Although she does 
not explicitly receive coaching from her teacher, it does occur in her classroom. Kathy ' s biology teacher 
uses problem solving as the basis for his instruction on this particular day. Kathy's teachers seem to know 
her home situation and are concerned about her. Therefore, their roles in her life extend beyond that of 



Kaihy is a ninth grade African-American female. She is 16 years old and is an ESvSential 
Schools program student. Kathy is an attractive teenager and seems well liked by her classmates. 

Teachers in the Essential School program indicate that Kathy is a good student, capable 
of doing the work although she has had attendance problems in the past. Program teachers 
carefully monitor student attendance in each class. They think this approach has had a positive 
impact on Kathy* s attendance this year. Kathy likes the attention she gets from the teachers when 
they question her about her attendance or ask her what is wrong when she has her head on her desk. 
One teacher notes: '^Kathy just needs some attention... sometimes they don't get that at home. If 
they come to school to get attention, at least they come to school. We have to get them here in order 
to help them." 

When asked if she liked the Essential School program. Kathy answered "yes" without 
further comment. She believes the program is good for most students, but wishes all students could 
be in the program. When asked why, she adds. "They (non-program students) think we gel special 
favors and that we don' t have to work hard. That is not true; we have to work real hard." Ho we ver^ 
Kathy feels that most classes are not difficult for her. When she has a problem, or doesn't 
understand something, it is usually because she has not concentrated on the work or has not read 
the directions well enough. She usually tries again, if she still has a problem understanding, she 
will ask the teacher for help. She likes die way die teachers help. They make them uy first and they 
make them think. She likes the way they give them time and attention. Kathy said her favorite class 
is social studies/urban growth. She likes it best because they get to do interesting things about 
themselves. For example, dwy arc now doing research about their city and their own neighbor- 
hoods. She also likes Mr. W and the way he teaches because he takes lime uilh everyone. "He is 
serious with us but he also jokes sometimes." 

9:00 Algebra I (Mr. I's class). Classrooni is busy with student talk as Uieyeiiicr. Mr. I is talking 
with another teacher about students who missed class. 

9:07 Kathy enters class talking with a friend. Seems a little tired and sluggish, as if she doesn' t 
want to be bothered wiUi her friend. Yesterday she seemed in better spirits. She sits with 
a group of five female students. 

9:15 Mr. I .directs students' attention to polynomials on die board, noting Uiat the work should 
be finished by the end of the period. Kathy begins ywrking mth her group on the 
problems, helping when asked She informs them that she is not feeling well and would 
like to be left alone. The group members don' t seem to pay much attention to her request. 



instructor. 
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as they continue talking about the problems. She responds with brief comments such as, 
"That's a minus, not a plus," but makes no real attempt to do her work. 

9:30 Kathy tries to put her head on the desk and not be involved. Most of her group-mates are 
fmished or have stopped working and started talking. Kathy has managed to begin her 
work and she now k)oks as though she intends to finish. 

9:50 Several studentsare still working in groups of about four or five students. Much milling 
around and talking going on. Students are generally on task even though they are talking 
and walking around. Kathy gets up and goes over to another female student's desk and 
asks her, "Do you have any candy, I'm hungry?" The student answers, "No I ate the last 
piece I had before class started." Kathy returns to her seat, after being stopped by another 
student who said something to her. 

10:15 Having beenworkingathisdeskformost of theperiod,A/r. /. nowbeginsto walkaround 
the room, monitoring and helping students. "What made you decide to use this sign ?" 
he asks one male student. "I thought it was the right one," the student answered. "Weil 
you better think some more," Mr. I. notes. *Talk to your buddies here. All that talking 
you were doing earlier should have helped you think of something better than that." Mr. 
I. moves to Kathy ' s group and notices they are not working at the moment. Kathy looks 
away as though she expects him to say something to her, or at least to her group. Instead, 
Mr. I passes and smiles, returning to his desk. . 

10:40 Whole class instruction. Mr. H. collects papers. Students are called upon for answers to 
the problems on the board. Kathy raises her hand only a few times, and is called upon 
only once. On one occasion she tells a student his answer is wrong. Mr. I. notes "Help 
him, don't criticize him." Kathy goes to the board and writes the answer. Returns to her 
seat and puts her head on her desk. 

10:55 Algebra class ends. 

1 1 :00 Social Studies (Mr. W's class). The class is again talkative as they enter the room. Mr. 
W. talks to the observer about the class and what they will be doing this period. As he 
talks students are coming in asking him questions about a mixture of things from sports 
to their grades. It is obvious that he is a favorite teacher among both males and females. 

11:10 Students work in groups of four to five in this class. Kathy is in a group of four with two 
boys. Mr. W. reminds students that they are expected to do research not only in the 
library (to get informatic ^ about their neighborhoodsh but also local research in the 
actual neighborhood. "/ expect you to get out there and look around the neigliborhood, 
find out what buildings and other public facilities are there. You must note these things 
on your map. We have already gone over this in class but we will repeat it as often as 
necessary. Some of you have not done all that you should have done at this point. If you 
need help, work with your group, or cwne see mc. No excuses, when this project is due." 
Kathy has her head on tiic desk, not doing anything at present. 

1 1 :40 Students are working in groups rather attentively. Some students have city maps, while 
others have workbooks, census materials, and other information on demographics of the 
city. This seems to be a project that most of them are very much interested in. so they are 
all generally on task. Mr. W. moves from one group to another, closely monitoring and 
making comments, '* What are the streets bordering your community ? " he a.sks one male 
student. The student seems hesitant. Read the map, locate your neighborhood by name 
and look up the bordering streets. " 

12:00 Kathy is observed talking with another group mate for a few minutes. She finally moves 
to another seat away from the group, puts her head on the desk and goes to sleep. 

12:15 Mr. W. moves to another group, works with them for a while. He slc^s near Kathy 's desk, 
puts his hand on her shoulder and says, "What's wrong with you?" She ansv/ers, "I went 
out last night and stayed out until three o'clock this morning and I'm sleepy." Mr. W. 
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says nothing and walks away. Later he told me that Kathy is allowed to go out and stay 
out whenever she wants to. He decided not to say anything Jurther to hen because he 
would rather her come to his class and get some rest than not come at all. He does not 
want students to dislike coming to school. He notes, "If you can't get them here, yvu 
can't help them, Kathy is a bright student; I would hate to lose her/' 

1 2:28 Kathy wakes up (five minutes) and talks to a classmate and puis her head back on her 
desk. Other students are still working. 

1 2:40 Kath y wakes up again, goes to the trash can. deposits paper and talks with another female 
student. As class is about to end, she stands in front of her group, (I found out later that 
she is leader for this class), monitoring their behavior as told by Mr. W. 
Social Studies class ends. 

1:00 pm Lunch 

2:30 Biology (Mr. Fsclass). Thisisamore"fastpaced"classsetang. Mr. I. immediately tells 
students to start drill on tlie board. "You havelOminutestodothedrill;gettoit.Wehave 
a lot to do in a short lime." Kathy comes to class, speaks to the teacher for a few seconds 
to ask to be excused to go to the rest room, "It's an emergency " she says. Mr. I. says, 
"Okay, hurry back." Kathy leaves and soon returns as told. 

2:35 Mr. I. passes out worksheet containing case studies of individuals with a history of 
illness. Mr. I. explains that they will be working on bacterial diseases, diagnosing the 
case histories. Crhey first work alone on drill, review of bacterial diseases, for about 1 0 
minutes.) 

2:40 Kathy goes to Mr. I. to ask a question. He reminds her to work on the drill before 
beginning the worksheet. Kathy does not seem interested in doing the drill. She goes 
back to her desk and wotks from the worksheet. She is not the only student who does not 
do the drill. After a few seconds Kathy stops working on the worksheet and commences 
to do the drill as instructed. 

2:50 Mr. I . works with the class to review the drill and students answer questions as the teacher 
asks them. He asks Kathy a question and she says, "I don't know; 1 wasn't hei ^ 
yesterday ." It seems more obvious that Kathy does not want to be involved with the drill, 

she would rather do the worksheet. 
3:10 Stu'lnnLs are told to work at their seats from the worksheet. Announcement over PA from 
main office indicating that students may pick up their report cards from homeroom 
teachers. They should leave the class at 3:20 to return to homeroom. Kathy asks the 
teacher for help or clarification concerning the seat assignment. She gets a biology book 
and resumes work. 

3:20 Biology class ends. Students return to homeroom to pick up report cards. 
3:30 School day ends. 

CES site Sizer-B: Tammrs Day 

Summary of observations. In urban site Sizer-B, Tammi experiences elemenLs of the program. 
Her science teacher, while relying on a relatively passive form of instruction with his use of a film, stresses 
through his running commentary about the content of the film the relevancy of pollenization and plants 
to his students* lives. This, in faCt, does help to involve Tammi in the day's lesson. Another component 
of CES experienced by Tammi is her daily TGA (Teacher Guided Assistance) period. And, while to the 
casual observer the **gossip session" that took place with this day's sub may have been a waste of time, 
to Tammi and her classmates, it could very well have been an important way to interact with adults in a 
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positive manner. Finally, inTamnh ^ French class, the leacher engages the class in a lively discussion that 
includes not only vocabulary and grammar but also information about French culture. 

Tammi wears cut off jeans, ordinary T-shirts, and no make-up, unlike most of the girls 
in her class who wear longish hair with spiked mojsse tops, lots of makeup and earrings, and 
colorful and suggestive clothes. She is a somewhat hyperactive and restless student, who appears 
to love being in school — for social reasons, but is not really interested in studies. She is cheerful, 
smiley, and friendly, and a constant vSource cf irritation to teachers because she docs noi 
concentrate, does not pay a lot of attention, and is rarely prepared. 

9:00 The second period class is science, which is to be a two hour block. (Tammi would have 
no math or health that day but would have a two hour block of science and a two hour 
bkKk of English.) The science room is set up with a film projector and screen. The 
teacher explains that he will show films because it is very hot, and being near the end of 
the semester, the students are especially restless. Tammi sits at a front row table, with 
two of her male friends, including what appears to be her boyfriend. As the teacher 
explains what the first of three films will be about (pollcnizalion and plants) Tammi is 
"aning on her boyfriend and playing with his hair. The teacher does not say anything 
at>out it. 

During the film, the teacher gives a fairly frequent running cofnmentary about 
the subject tnatter, trying to tnake it as relevant as possible to other experiences. Tamni 
is totally unengaged in the film or teacher presentation, and there is a lot of physical 
demmstration with her partner. She perks up during one section of the fib' dealing with 
pollenization. 

9:35 'llie bell rings; despite the fact that a film is in progress, the class boots out of the room 
lor the break. 

9:45 The class reconvenes for the second half of the two hour block. Before showing of the 
next film, the teacher announces that three of the students who missed a test would use 
the hour to take a mjikcup. Tammi is one of the three and is given the test. She does not 
have a pencil and has to ask for one from a friend. Lights are left on in part of the rcxnn 
for the three test-takers. For the first ten minutes she sort of kH)ks at the test juid d(x;s ncH 
seem to be writing. She is very restless. After ten minutes, the teacher passes by and 
scolds her for not doing the test, chastising her for not being interested. "You show no 
interest " he said. She wants to use a book. Apparently there is a pattern where part of 
the test must be done without a book and part with. She also docs not have notes to use. 
After a while, the teacher sort of nods and Tammi gets the notes fn>m a friend. 

The third film was less appropriate than the first two (the teacher admitted that 
he hadn't seen it in a while), and he turned it ott'. For the last seven minutes of the class, 
it was just down time. 

10:30 *llic next jiericxl is TGA (Teacher Guided Assistance). Tammi's TGA teacher is absent, 
so a substitute was in the room. The sub is familiar with the kids; she has spent a k)l of 
time with the bridge program, (l^xis this indicate lost of <cacher absences?). TGA lasts 
for about 20 minutes. The students just hang around talking to each other ami the 
teacher. Tammi positions herself sitting on a desk near the teacher ami together with 
sofne other students chit-chats with the teacher during the entire TGA. It is like a friendly 
gossip session about malls and movies. 

1 1 :00 iMfth period begins the double bkKk of Fnglish. Once again, there is a substitute in the 
r(X)m because the regular English teacher is absent. The sub is obviously iiK^xpcrienccd, 
and although she had been helped by Judy to plan a lesson, she has uouble controlling 
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the class. She tells the students that they will have a writing assignment and gives out 
paper. It takes about ten minutes for the class to settle down. Tammi doesn' t have a pencil 
and has to try and get one from another student. 

The assignment is to write a paragraph about somebody that they like. Tammi 
plays around a lot of the lime, and finally after a while starts to write. After she begins, 
she gets acti vely involved. However, she responds to any stimulus from a fellow student. 
She also passes notes back and forth with a friend. 

The substitute does not know the culture of the Bridge Program and tries to 
maintain strict order, unsuccessfully. After the students finish the assignment she starts 
to collect the papers . It is the practice in the class to let students leave a few minutes early 
to get to the lunchroom. But she lets them go one at a time, holding four students back 
in silence until the bell actually will ring. Naturally, Tammi is one of the four students. 
The teacher's main altercation, however, is with another female student who becomes 
very angry and gets fresh. 
Noon Lunch 

12:45 Fifth period is a return to the English class and a rerun of the earlier period. This time 
the assignment is to write a paragraph about someone you do not like. Tammi writes 
some and plays with her hair a lot. The class gets even more unruly at the end. 

1 : 30 - Sixth peritxl is Tammi's elective, the French class. (This class includes students in grades 
9-12). When the class starts, Tammi is not there. She has been sent to her locker to get 
her book, after the teacher notices she has come in empty handed. The teacher has an 
overhead projector and saeen and goes over some vocabulary and grammar points. She 
engages the class in an interactive way, asking questions, and students answer. Tammi 
does not volunteer, but seems to be paying pretty close attention most of the time. The 
teacher also describes some culture of France in the context of the vocabulary and 
grammar lesson. Near the end of the period, the teacher returns a test to the students. 
Many students do fairly well. Tammi got a score of 40. 

2:20 Class is dismissed. 

CES site Sizer-C: Nellies Day 

Summary of observations. A third student in the urbaii jiizer-C school, Nelli, like the two 
described above, encounters some of what is important to the program.. In her civics class, the teacher 
provides the students with an activity that requires them to become involved in their learning through 
critical thinking and interpretation. Later in the day, Nclli's English teacher, while not coaching the 
students himself, provides the opportunity for them to tutor each other during a vocabulary lesson. Like 
Kathy at Sizer-A, Nelli's teachers seem to be well aware of her home situation and her abilities, thus 
indicating they are more than just instructors to Nelli and that they are concerned about her as a whole child. 

Nelli is an African- American girl who scored in the 47th National Percentile in Reading 
and the 37th NP in Math. She appears popular with her peers and indicated that she is passing all 
of her subjects. She was one of the program stu<lents selected to receive a scholarship (from a local 
philanihropisO and emphatically insists lhat she is going tocollege and wouldn't have babies like 
her older sister, a h.^ school senior with two children 

According to her teacher Mrs. C, Nelli is a bright, intelligent girl who she perceives as 
being "at risk" because of her home situation, llie teacher indicated that Nelli*s mother was an 
"addict" and that Nelli received little or no supervision at home. **Shc's left to raise herself." 
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NeSSi*s older sister is finishing high school late because she has had two pregnancies. The teacher 
also indicated that Nelli achieved a score of lOOQ on the SAT. The teacher indicated that this was 
a typical day for Nelli. She misses a lot of school, comes in and is usually tired or very moody, 
but if she applies herself she can do the work. 

8:15 Math Class. Nelli walks in and sits at the desk and puts her head down. She remains in 
this position for 20 minutes until the teacher, who is working individually with other 
children, notices. The teacher asks her what is wrong, and Nelli responds that she didn* t 
get much sleep. The teacher instructs her to begin her math problems in the algebra book, 

8:35 Nelli begins working on solving quadratic functions and there does not appear to be any 
problem. This is confirmed when the teacher (around 9:00) gets to her to check her work. 

8:45 The bell rings, and students leave to take a break. This is a double period. 

8:55 Nelli returns, and stops to talk to one of her friends about some upcoming social affair. 
This conversation lasts about seven minutes and the teacher reminds everyone to return 
to their work. Nelli stops to ask me what Tm writing. After I explain, she returns to her 
seat and continues to work on the problems. She finishes her assignment and passes her 
work in. She puts her head down on the desk until the end of the period. (9:35) 

9:39 Nelli goes to the next class— civics. The class is working on the interpretation of a court 
case. Nelli asks for clarification of the task The teacher says you have to read and 
interpret the decision of the Supreme Court justice based on the article. The decision is 
not in the article. Nelli says, "Mrs. C, Tm tired." Mrs. C. replies, "You shouldn't be up 
so late at night.** The guys in the back of the room start teasing Nelli — claiming she likes 
to party . Mrs. C. calls the class back to order and asks Nelli if she has any more questions 
about the assignment. Nelli says no and begins reading the article. 

9:55 She completes the assigned questions regarding the case and puts her head down un the 
desk. 

10:25 The bell rings and students leave. 

10:29 Nelli's fourth period class is "Life Skills" class. Tht teacher (a business teacher) 
discusses job interviews, careers. Nelli informed me that most of the time she and her 
friends sit around and talk. This was not a class she chose. So, we used this time to talk. 
I asked Nelli what she wanted to do after high school . She said she wanted to go to college 
and that she was in the scholarship program. She lives with her mother and her older sister 
(a high school senior with two young babies) and indicates it is very crowded. She 
indicated that she stays out of the house as much as she can and does not like to baby- 
sit. She emphatically stated that she wouldn* t have babies like her older sister. She likes 
the [Special] program because of the teachers and the special attention they give her, 
even providing money for field trips if she doesn't have it She feels that other students 
not in the program think it is easy and consider it "special ed " She definitely didn't like 
this perception. She asked questions about going to college; e.g., what it is like, what are 
good schools? Is there really a Hillman college (based on a TV show "A Different 
World"?) 

11:15 Lunch 

1 1:49 Fifth period. English. Nelli comes in aiKl sits at a desk. Mr. I writes two words on the 
board. Everyone begins writing. He explains that everyone has to write a 15-word 
sentence beginning with the two words. Nelli finishes and goes to the front of the class 
to read her sentence. "Cirades are important because without them you cannot go to 
college and get a diploma." (If there are no mistakes and the students read well, they 
receive three points.) Next, Mr. H asks students to go over vocabulary that was studied. 
Nelli pulls out her list (leer, bullish, hyperventilate, raze.) Mr. I asks students to tutor 
each other. 

Nelli sits with Robert (extremely talkative boy) and they begin to chatter. Nelli 
asks Robert the words and the meaning, and Robert does the same. 
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11:55 Mr. I says OK— Inspection (hand on desk). He gives the definiiion and students are 
required to write the word (e.g„ "group where everybody is similar " overbreathe, etc.) 

12:05 Mr, I asks for papers, and corrects them. Nelli geU 100 percent correct. Nelli copies the 
homework assignment off the board and begins chatting with Robert until the bell rings 
at 12:35. 

12:39 Sixth period. Health Class. The teacher is showing a video on CPR. Nelli sits at her desk 
and opens her health book to begin to read. The teacher tells her to close the book and 
watch the video. This lasts for 25 minutes. After, the teacher asks questions about what 
the class saw. Nelli does not raise her hand to answer and looks very bored. There is very 
little discussion. 

1:15 Class ends and Nelli has physical education. We walk outside and she tells me, "I'm 
failing gym." I ask why. "Because I don't gel dressed." She indicates that the only way 
she can make it up is to nin so many laps around the track after school. We sit on the 
bleachers while she chats about her friends, and the high schools which she really likes, 
and what she will be taking next year. She indicates that I would not be able to reach her 
mother. The gym teacher comes over and reprimands her and tells her to start running 
around ihe track. Nelli complains that she didn't bring her sneakers and can't run in her 
shoes. Class and school end at 2:00. 

CES site Sizer-D: BUPs Day 

Summary of observations. At rural Sizer-D, several CES components are experienced by Bill. 
Bill's classes require him to be actively engaged in learning tlirough mock trials, by answering probing 
questions posed by the teacher, through a problem solving/real work activity enhanced by both teacher 
coaching and peer coaching, and through engaging discussions of literature and a writing assignment 
requiring students to project themselves into the future. Bill spends part of his school day in a counselling 
environment where he has the opportunity to explore feelings and attitudes about life in general, although 
little discussion actually occurs. Another counseling session focuses on the immediate problem of copi ng 
with the fact that a family member is in the Persian Gulf during wartime. Additionally, Bill recognizes 
the coordination among his classes and appreciates the opportunity afforded him to interact with his 
classmates. 

Dill is an African- American male in the ninth grade in a rural high school. He is a slightly 
below average student in his academic performance on the CTBS/4 (35lh— 50th percentile). Bill 
likes the CES program because "the classes fit together." The things that arc covered in English 
relate to what is going on in social studies. He thinks this is better because it helps improve the 
understanding of what he is learning. Another thing Bill likes about CES is that the teachers have 
ihe students doing a lot of group work. He likes this because "you get to know the other students 
better, and you can get help from other students." He also said that working in groups puts him 
with students with whom he wouldn't normally interact, and in that way breaks down school 
cliques. Bill also likes the fact that in CES he can get to know his teachers better. He says that 
especially in flex time, when he goes to teachers for extra help, tficir interpersonal relations 
improve, 

8:15 The school day begins in Ms. U's room, social studies. Ilie first period is five minutes 
long to let it serve as homertx^m period. The five minutes is easily filled with the day's 
announcements. 
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8:20 Social studies begins with the teacher aescribing the next activity-Ahe mock trial based 
on the American Indian claim to land that President Jackson wants to take away in 
(another) treaty. The students used the previous day to work in groups to prepare the 
court case and their roles in it. This is content that the class has already read and briefly 
discussed in class. The teacher describes how the court case is to be run and assigns a 
student to be judge. (The court case is also being videotaped, but the students seem 
basically unfazed by the camera.) 

8:23 Students begin the court case by calling witnesses. The lawyer asks leading questions of 
the witnesses to elicit infomtation or feelings about why the Indians should or should not 
retain their rights to the land. Then the opposing lawyer asks the witnesses questions in 
an attempt to refute the information presented. The facts and opinions in each student's 
testimony arc based upon what they learned in social studies class, and sometimes from 
outside sources. The on-task rate is generally high during the examination of witnesses, 
although the students who arc listening talk within (heir group, planning what they will 
do to refute what the other side is presenting and other points they want to bring out in 
their testimony. Bill seems very attentive to what is happening. He is on the pro-Indian 
side and is called as a witness. He testifies about how the white setders treated the 
Indians, and how the Indiaas were forced off of their land by the settlers and their army. 
. He remarks that they have had treaties for peace and a place to live in the past, and they * ve 
always been broken. That this is the place they want to stay. They don't want to move 
again. After his testimony. Bill sits with the rest of the group, sometimes discussing 
strategies with them. At one point he has an idea while someone on the other side is 
testifying and passes it on to the pro-Indian lawyer. Clearly he is motivated by the activity 
and remains attentive. He also readily participates and has ideas to offer the group, 
suggesting he is well prepared to participate in the activity. The mock court continues 
for the rest of the period, and will also reconvene the next day. Students in the class are 
highly motivated, and as they walk to the next class are making plans to meet during flex 
time (free period) to gather more information and plan their presentations for the next 
day. 

9:00 Class is over. 

9:05 Math Class (pre-algebra). Ms. I. The initial activity involves the teacher giving 
directions on how students will go to the board to do last night's homework problems. 
Students at their seats are to check their homework. 

9:07 While seven students arc working at the hoard, the teacher reviews the terms and 
processes used in the homework activity (ratios aiid proportions). For the most part Bill 
is attentive, busy checking his homework answers. After all the students at the board 
have finished their work, the teacher leads the class through the problems. She asLs the 
students to explain what they did to get the answers. She a.sks them probing questions to 
get them to elaborate on what they did. 

9:15 The teacher elaborates on one of the problem types — using pie charts to represent 
percentages. Using derivatives of the homework problems about earnings in a variety of 
categories (job types), the students were todetermine what percentage of the income was 
in each category and graph a pie chart showing the differing income sources. 

9:22 The teacher begins a discussion of the new content, word problems which apply the 
concepts of ratios, proportions, and percent. The teacher has students turn to a set of 
problems in the book and models how to set up the problem given the information 
presented in the word problem . She docs this by asking a number of questions to get them 
to identify the critical information in the problem, and where it goes or how it is used in 
setting up the problem. The teacher models setting up each of the problems for the 
students (she docs all the hard work... leaving no problems for the students to practice 
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what she has just modeled). BUI follows along intently, writing down each problem as 
the teacher sets it up. When the teacher asks him questions about the problems, Bill 
answers them quickly and correctly. He sems to be handling the problems fairly well. 

9:35 The teacher provides time for the students to work the problems while she circulates 
aroundtheroomcheckingstudemsworkandgivingindividualhelpasM^ 
work independently . The teacher also takes care of management tasks like collecting late 
homeworic and extra woric. The students seem to finish the practice activity very 
quickly... Bill works on the problems and basically stays on task. Meanwhile, many of 
the other students are off task and talking. 

9:50 Class is over. 

9:55 Mechanical Drawing Class (an elective). Bill comes right into the room and inunediately 
gets to woik on a computer-assisted design (CAD) system. He is very focused even 
though I interrupt him for a couple of questions. (He answers politely and thoroughly, 
while staying focused on his task.) The mechanical drawing class is organized around 
a long series of drawing tasks described in the textbook. The teacher provides a little 
initial instruction related to the drawings in the unit (not observed), then students begin 
working through the drawing activities. Students are to draw assigned drawings by 
hand, using standard pencils, rules, compasses, etc. Then the student can use the CAD 
system to draw and print the same drawing. As the students work independently the 
teacher circulates and gives the students individual help. At one point Bill has some 
questions about how to do specific things on the CAD. The teacher provides excellent 
individualized instruction. 1 also witness a number of times when students help their 
peers with questions about the CAD or about the aspects of drawing their assignments. 
Not sure if this is a planned peer collaboration, or if it just happens and the teacher 
doesn '/ mind. Throughout the class Bill seems to be really motivated (especiaUy by the 
use of the computer) and seems to really like what he is doing. He also seems to have a 
good understanding, judging from the explanations he gives to me when I askquestions. 

10:30 Class is over. 

10:35 Flex time. Bill goes into the room and immediately starts working on his math 
homework. Looks like he doesn' t want to have any school work to do when he gets home 
tonight. 

10:55 Bill is finished with his homework, and relaxes in his seal. I take Ihe opportunity to 

interview him about school and CES, 
11:15 Class is over. 
11:20 Lunch. 

1 1 : jO Active Communication Time (ACT) class with the choral music teacher. The goal of 
ACT is to have the students meet in small groups (e.g. 12-15) with a teacher and talk 
about life, feelings, attitudes, etc. The ACT class was started to improve the school 
environment for students, to personalize it, so fewer students would feel alienated in the 
departmentalized high school setting. This isn't psychotherapy, just group discussion 
that taps students* ideas and feelings. The students sit down and the teacher reads for 20 
minutes out of a book by Roger von Oech about creativity. The students listen (sort oO 
although some seem to be tuning out. Bill just sits quietly after staring at the floor or the 
wall. There is no discussion, and the students and the teacher seem to be glad when ACT 
class is over. 

12:15 Physical Education Class. 

1:00 English Class. The teacher starts with some administrative details about assignments 

that need to be turned in, etc. 
1 :02 The teacher initiates a discussion about the short story the students frnve been reading 

about a futuristic society that has been using computers and computer-guided missiles 
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so people do not need to participate— other than planning— and people do not die. Then 
tbey discuss bow one character in the story reintroduces humans into the guidance of 
missiles because humans can respond more rapidly, improving the missiles' chance of 
bitting its target. Why does this change war and people's attitudes toward it? asks the 
teacher. Students realize in their discussion that war means loss of human life, but in the 
story that is OK. with their society. Students are somewhat upset by (he story's presen- 
tation of a society where life is vci important. How can society become that way? asks 
the teacher. Students realize through discussion that overpopulation leads to decreased 
value of life and more impersonalizatioo, and use examples from cities with high density 
population versus more rural areas (like where they live) to show impersonalization and 
less caring for others. Bill actively participates in the discussion. He answers questions 
and responds to comments made by others, sometimes referring to the text of the short 
story to support ideas. He doesn't talk as much as the other students, but he clearly is 
engaged and understands what is being discussed. He is on task most of die time. The 
activity seems to be appropriate for the students and the way the teacher poses the 
questions stimulates a lively discussion. 

The teacher assigns a composition about what students* think life will be like in the 
future. He discusses some of the ideas students should consider in their writing. Use the 
story and its ideas as a potential jumping off point. 

The teacher prepares students for the next short story they are going to read by discussing 
canals that were built in the 19th century, using examples of a local canal and what the 
students know about the Erie Canal. The students know a lot about the Erie Canal 
because they have recently studied it in social studies. Then tbey look at the first page 
of the story to determine the literary style; it is written in the third person where the 
narrator is omniscient — can tell what some of the characters are thinking. Bill is quietly 
on task, listening to the discussion. He doesn' t volunteer, but does make comments when 
called upon. 

The students begin reading the story silently, while the teacher engages in paperwork 
activity. Bill stays on task very well, again he seems determined to finish his homework 
in school so be doesn't have to do any at home. He seems efficient in his use of time. 

Class ends. Bill has finished the short story still ahead in the homework game, all 

done. 

Science Class. There is a substitute teacher in today. The scheduled activity is two film 
strips about different types of insects. The film strips are antiquated and too simplistic. 
Most of what is presented to the students is elementary school level knowledge, and the 
students readily remark about that as the fihnstrip is on. On-task rate is about 50 percenr 
at best; hard to tell how many are really watching the fihnstrips in the darkened roc 
B ill is only marginally attentive, often making comments about how little new information 
is being presented, "I knew this stuff in third grade." 

The teacher tells the students to use the remainder of the period working with their 
previously assigned small groups (2-3 students) to complete their report. Each group is 
assigned a different class of insects and they are to describe the attributes of the class, 
list a number of examples of insects in the clasSy and draw an annotated picture of one. 
Students use various reference materials around the classroom to complete this task. 
Most of the students slay on task during this activity, roughly 90 percent rate. Bill works 
well with his partner, both seem very goal directed — wanting to complete this task. 
Class ends. 

Typically Bill would go to (jeneral Business class (another elective) during this period. 
I lowever, today he goes to a support group for students who have close relatives in the 
Persian Gulf War. Bill 's uncle is in the Persian Gulf Not much discussion. A couple of 
students ask questions, but generally it is just the guest speaker talking about working 
on humvecs (what the Army now uses instead of Jeeps.) 
School is over. Bill heads home. 
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CES site Sizer-E: Dick's Day 

Summary of observations. At rural Sizer-E, Dick encounters only a smattering of the components 
of CES during liis .xhool day. His Agriculture teacher encourages the students to actively discuss the 
poultry industry. And, his carpentry teacher requires that students demonstrate mastery of skills and 
knowledge in his class. (Production technology, agriculture, and P.E. were the only classes all day that 
seemed to actively hold Dick's attention. Unfortunately, the production technology class involved no 
readi ng or even applied math, and the teacher made no attempt to relate the work to anything which most 
people would call an "essential" skill.) 

Dick is a big, sandy-haired Caucasian student. He is likeable, easygoing, and his greatest 
interest in school is playing football. Dick's family lives in Uie country a few miles outside town. 
His father is a security guard at a slate psychiatric institute. His mother is a housewife. Dick has 
repealed a grade and is a year older than his peers. This is his first year in the public schools. He 
thinks that the high school, with its 600 students, is "too big" but otherwise thinks it "okay." He's 
taking "the lequircd courses: English, math and stuff." He's also choosing other courses so that 
he has enough hours to meet school requirements. He' s taking agriculture and smallenginc repair. 

Dick's ambition is to play college football, but if he can't play football, he probably 
won't go to college. On the freshman football team this year, Dick played offensive end and 
defensive tackle. Being a year older than most of his peers, he's a big kid for ninth grade. Dick 
is not sure whether he'll play football any more. 

Dick describes himself as an "in-bclween" student. Neither a "real smart" student "who 
works hard to gel A's all the time" nor a goof off. He says thai he tries not to make trouble, but 
that he doesn' t want to work hard enough to make A' s. Dick scored at the 4 1 si percentile in reading 
and 30th in math. 

8:00 Dick arrives at homeroom and siLs compliantly while the teacher goes through the 
morning's tasks. (The teacher is a long-term part-timer at ihe school who would very 
much like to gel a full-time position. She isn't happy about being observed.) 

8:15 I^guage Arts (Same teacher). The class is going through a short story, "A pearl of great 
price." (The material is potentially interesting but the fashion in which it is being 
presented would interest very few people on earth.) The students look as dxjugh this is 
a typical day in this language arts lesson. They keep a constant social hum throughout 
the room and the 49-minute session. Dick is one of the best "behaved" students in the 
class. 

9:04 The bell rings. Both the students and teacher seem glad this one is over. Dick heads out 
to his next class, which begins in six minutes at the other end of the campus. 

9:09 Physical Education . Phys. Ed. is phys. cd. Dick enjoys it, although 1' d be frustrated with 
a 49 minute change— form teams— play ball— shower— and dress for the next class 
period. All the boys seem to like it. Dick does not seem appreciably more athletic than 
most, just a little bigger. He's not slow-moving, but not particularly quick either. 

9:58 Introduction to Agriculture. The teacher is an even-tempered, very likeable male. He's 
been teaching here for nine years, and is one of the teachers who ah'iosl certainly will 
be "let go" this summer. As was the case with language Arts, Dick sits about three rows 
from the front, all the way to one side of class . The class all-male, and almost all ninth 
graders. The day* s lesson is on poultry. The class discusses different kinds of chickens, 
what each is f^oodfor, how to order birds, wlwn to call the vet and so on. The consensus, 
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one guided by the teacher, is that while chickens are interesting, poultry is now big 
business, andnone of these kidsare likely toever get into it, Stilithediscussionhadoften 
been lively and Dick seemed interested. 

10:52 Algebra 1/2 This is an "in-between "course for students judged not ready for algebra, but 
who possess some potential. The lesson is straightforward math: review, presentation, 
asking questions, working problems, going over homework, assigning homework, 
independent seat work. As was the case in language arts and agriculture. Dick works 
along quietly and seemingly willingly. Not much seems to stir him . Dick had not done 
his algebra homework. By the end of class his teacher catches up with him and reminds 
him that for tomorrow he must complete two nights homewcx'k. He responds, "Yes 
ma'am." 

11:41 Lunch 

12:21 Study Hail. The school's study hall is a large room beside the library . £>esks are in long 
rows. Dick settles in and dozes off. His promise to do two nights math homework seems 
far away. 

1 : 10 Introduction to Life Science. Dick is back into his "contentedly passive student" role. He 
doesn't seem to object to this status. As the class reads along from the book, the teacher 
stops periodically, asks questions, and follows upoccasionally with higher order "think" 
questions. After class the teacher tells me that CES has rejuvenated his teaching and his 
career. He seems to honestly believe it*s a good thing. 

2:05 Production Technology — Ife ver there were a student as a worker" class, this is it. Dick 
is on a small team that has taken a lawn mower completely apart and has now put it back 
together Today *s the big test. Last week it would hardly run and belched smoke. Today 
the teacher pulls the starter cord and voila! A reasonably smoothly running (ifold)lawn 
mower, Attheendof the periodthekidscleantheir tools, puteverythinghackinitsproper 
place, wash their area and their hands, and head out to their next class. 

Analyses of curriculum and instruction in the 
Paldeia program special strategies sites 

As noted in Chapter Two, the most salient compx)nents of the Paideia Program are: (a) didactic 
instruction for "acquisition of knowledge" (b) coaching to improve student skills, and (c) Socratic 
seminars to enhance understanding of ideas and critical thinking. 

Brad's experiences during Paideia-A's Wednesday Revolution show one student's encounter 
with a Paideia seminar and coached follow-up activity conducted in an ESEA classroom consisting of 30 
children and two teachers. 

Paideia-A site: Brad's Day 

It's Wednesday Revolution — the Paideia seminar day at Gardenia School. Brad is an 
African-American third grader in a Chapter I classroom. He scored at the 9th percentile in reading 
and the 15th percentile in math. The Chapter One class at Gardenia School begins this day (5/15/ 
91) with Brad coming from the cafeteria where he has eaten breakfast under the lunch program. 
Brad begins his day by reciting the pledge of allegiance and getting into a scuffle with Terrence, 
who shares his desk. A loudspeaker announcement settles the class, but not before Brad takes the 
opportunity to sock Terrence again. The teacher goes around the room to determine who has 
prepared questions for the class. Brad has not. He says he went to a baseball game until 10:00 p.m. 
the day before. 

The teacher begins the seminar by getting students to discuss their story. 
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9:20 The story has been summarized and Brad is looking ai his book and yawning occasion- 
ally. He has not been called on to this point, nor have students initialed any questions 
related to the story. 

9:35 Tbe teacher has continued the study of this story with an emphasis on comprehension. 
Brad is looking tired and puts his head down on the desk — it could be the heat as the room 
is approaching 95 degrees. 

9:40 The teacher isdiscussing an element of the story where the heroine is concerned about 
other's feelings about hen The teacher asks '*How would you feel if someone gave you 
away?" Brad asks, **Why would people become embarrassed by their feelings?'* (Thii 
relates to the story). Students do not respond to his question nor does the teacher. Brad 
has a second interaction opportunity about ten minutes later when he is asked to read 
to the class from the story. Brad does this by reading about two paragraphs. He reads 
haltingly but with expression. He makes one or two errors in each sentence. The teacher 
complains that many have not read the two or three assigned pages. Students read more 
aloud; Brad is tying his shoe for a few minutes during this time, but he does appear to 
listen to the reading of the story. The reading and related comprehension questions go 
on until 10:10 am or later with Brad attending to much of the story, although he flexes 
his muscles or looks at others from time to time. 

10:20 The story seems to be lost with over 1 3 children off task. Brad is on occasion one of the 
off-task students with his interest focused on items in his desk or book bag. The seminar 
ends at 10:40 and the teacher begins to give directions about a follow up writing activity 
called "The Day in the Life of a Gym Shoe. " Students then begin an exercise routine 
behind their chairs. Brad joins in this and appears to enjoy the activity. Brad looks at his 
blank paper as the teacher gives some background to the writing activity. The lunch 
tickets begin their rounds at this time and students begin to talk rather than doing die 
assignment. Brad talks to Carl at this time. 

12:10 Students start their lessons again with the stories they have begun this morning. Brad 
has the title for his story, but he has no: ^vritten anything at this time. He does not begin 
the task for a few minutes and then the teacher restates the lesson. 

12:22 Brad has his head down and is writing. He continues working for some time. 

12:30 The teacher notices Brad's behavior and says," Hey y'all, I like the way Brad is writing." 
The writing activity continues for another few minutes and then the students are asked 
to put their materials away. The teacher begins to talk about mathematics. Brad gets 
ready for the new lesson. He participates in the regrouping activity and appears to 
understand this clearly . He works during the entire period. During interviews his teacher 
states that she considers him one of the most able students in the class in mathematics. 
This appears to be the case as he remains enthusiastic throughout the period. 

1:05 The students are given a contest on mathematics patterns. Brad goes right to work. He 
finishes third and has four of the five questions correct. He receives a prize — a "sticker." 
He seems pleased with the class success. Only three are given out. Students move to the 
computer lab for their next class. Brad seems interested and does well on the computer. 
He is one of the more advanced students and is working on his times table (4 x 2). The 
students remain at the class for half an hour and Brad works the entire time. Upon return, 
the class begins a lesson on com. This science lesson also seems to interest Brad, aiKi he 
stays with it until the end of the day when he packs his bag and heads for the door. 

Paideia-B site: David's Day 

Summary of observations. The following description of David, a third-grader at Paideia urban 
Site B, shows an exampleof coaching using theschoorscomputer lab. Moreover, it shows that sometimes 
the teacher will use Paideia seminar leader behaviors even though the lesson is not during the school's 
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Wednesday Revolution, and that sometimes the children will use Paideia discussion behaviors even 
though they are not in seminar and even though the teacher does not prompt them to do so. David's teacher 
asked open-ended questions during a reading lesson and referred the children to the text — both seminar 
behaviors. The children began responding to one another and questioning each other's responses during 
the same non-seminar reading lesson. 

Z)av/i/isathir(l grader in Mrs. N'sclass.Hcis a white child with dull, straight blond hair 
and sometimes wears glasses. He is small and rather thin and wears jeans and T-shirts to school. 
He is a quiet child in class, and although at times he seems eager to be involved in the activities, 
his attention is short. He spends much time playing with his fmgers, digging in his desk, and 
playing with small objects he has found in his desk. David is in the Chapter 1 After School 
Program. His Chapter 1 teacher believes that be is unchallenged by school. David scored at the 
24 percentile in reading on the CTBS and at the 36th percentile in math, and receives free lunch. 

According to his classroom teacher, David works on a low second-grade level in 
everything except social studies and science. She also believes he works at the sectMid-grade level 
in math. She says that he has made some progress this year. She has daily contact with David's 
Chapter 1 teacher so that they can complement and reinforce each other during the regular school 
day and after school. This contact helps the regular classroom teacher know the problems David 
is having and the kinds of activities he's doing in Chapter 1 . 

David likes math because he feels that he's good at it. He also likes P.E. because he 
enjoys Ihcdifferent activities. Outside of school, he likes to ride his bike because he can get to his 
friend's house faster with it. He also likes to watch TV, especially movies, and to play Nintendo 
because of the variety of games. 



7:45 As the children arrive at sch(x)l, they enter ilie classaK)m, park their jackets and 

knapsacks in the closet, and begin to read silently. 
8:05 The PA system comes on for announcements, the pledge of allegiance and the singing 

of "American the Beautiful." The class then moves to show and tell. Following this, the 

children search in their desks for bcx)ks the teacher wants to check numbers on. 
8:14 Ihc teacher assigns the rereading of the seminar story. The children are to write 

unfamiliar words on paper along with any questions they have about the story. David is 

playing with objects from his desk; one is a bandana. 
8:18 The teacher directs the children's attention to the board for their spelling sentences. The 

children get out their spelling books, and one reads the list of words from the book. 

Although he has his book out, David is inattentive until a dispute over a book arises. The 

teacher asks the class how the dispute could have been avoided. Several students offer 

suggestions. Then the teacher returns to the lesson. David's eyes are on the teacher and 

he listens. The children use the spelling words in a sentence. 
8:28 The teacher gives directions for small group writing. David is attentive to her directions, 

then begins pulling things from his desk. The students are to work in small groups filling 

in blanks in the sentences the teacher has written on the board which use the spelling 

words. 

8:30 Ihc teacher rearranges the room to make small groups of 3-6 children. She has to use the 

lights to gain their attention during the move. 
8:35 The teacher goes over the first sentence with the group and demands quiet from them. 

David is involved in the activity. The children first work individually on the sentences 

whileone in eachgroupactsasmonitor. Following time for each sentence by individuals, 

the teacher goes over the sentence with them. 
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8:52 

9:05 
9:10 
9:24 

9:37 

9:46 
9:52 
9:53 

10:09 



10:34 



A woman comes to the door, and the teacher goes out to speak with her. The children wait 
quietly for her to return. Some finish the sentence she has started. When the teacher 
returns, several monitors report misbehavior to the teacher. David ^^s woilced quietly 
during all this. 

The teacher lakes up the paper of children who have finished. David is not one of those. 
Rest room break. 

The teacher turns off the lights in the room to get the children' s attention to begin class. 
She gives them directions for a small group review of the asi ;nment just completed. 
Each group is to have a scribe and fill in blanks in sentences on tL. jard using the words. 
David is involved in this assignment. 

The teacher begins checking the assignment on the board with the students. David is 
attentive to the teacher as she begins this. Several minutes into the small group work 
which is no longer led by the teacher, David begins playing with his pencil and rubbin^j 
itonhis arm. The teacher comes tocheck his group's work and they resume their activity. 
The teacher begins going over the exercise with the class. David is at first attending to 
the other boys in his group, then his attention moves to the board. 
The teacher pulls six children to send to the library for books on particular topics to be 
used later in the day. David is not one of them. The teacher collects each group's paper. 
The teacher begins today's reading lesson. She directs the children to get with their 
reading partner. Some children distribute the reading books. Before she actually begins 
the lesson, the teacher gives fluoride treatments to those who are to take them and 
reprimands the children for their behavior thus far this morning. 
She tells them to open their books. Seven pairs of children share books. The rest have 
their own copies. Tlie teacher begins a discussion of "Dick Thompson, the Selfish Boy. " 
Sonie of the teacher's questions are open-ended and the children begin responding to 
one another and questioning each other about their responses. David and his partner are 
inattentive to the discussion. Then, the teacher has a child read a portion of the story 
aloud. David listens to the reading. The teacher directs the children's attention to a 
picture in the book and asks them more questions, some dv urgent and some referring 
directly to the text. David is called on to read a page alouv t I the quesUoning/reading 
pattern continues. David soon loses interest and begins interacting with his partner. The 
reading and discussion of the story end at 10:34. 

The teacher begins a grammar lesson by asking the children what they' ve been studying 
in grammar. The answer is present verbs. The teacher uses the story to practice picking 
out present tense-acUon verbs. David is attentive during this. This ends at 10:42. The 
teacher rearranges the children's seating back to their original places and asks a girl to 
pass out magazines to the class. They are to find ten action verbs in the magazines and 
cut them out. David is on-task after one minute. The teacher leaves the room with the 
assistant to monitor. When the teacher returns, she helps the assistant in monitoring. 
They will check the verbs before the children begin cutting them out. David raises his 
hand and leaves it up for a while. When he getsno attention from either adult, he becomes 
inattentive and begins to interact with a girl in the seat next to him. 
The teacher tells the children to close their books and prepare for lunch. 
Thec/a55 returns from lunch and recess and goes to the computer lab. Since most of the w 
have been "good" during the morning, the teacher gives them their choice of programs 
to work on this day. Eleven children are at tables around the periphery of the room 
working on math problems. [Children whose names have been put on the board for 
disciphnary purposes during the morning are not allowed to work on the computers.] 
Fourteen get diskettes and begin either Word Munchers or Number Munchers. David 
gets Work Munchers and begin.s. He remains involved with the program until about 
12:31 when his attention begins to wander. 
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12:44 David is back on-task with his computer for several minutes before his attention is 
diverted by the boy next to him. The children work in the computer lab until 1:00, 

1:15 The teacher gels a boy io pick up the reading books and directs the children to get out 
their math books. They are assigned 14 problems in which they divide by seven. David 
begins working immediately, but several minutes later his attention is diverted to two 
otherboysathistable.By l:32mostoflhecIass is finished with the problems. They begin 
milling around the room. Some watch the teacher at her desk wh ile she completes weekly 
jeports to go home. Others pack up their books and get their jackets. The teacher collects 
the math assignment at 1:34. 

1:34 The teacher directs the children to read in encyclopedias about pigeons, doves and rats. 
They must share since there are not enough books to go around. They are to write down 
whatever they find about the animals. They will report their findings on Monday. The 
teacher passes out paper for them to write on. David works with a boy and a girl. 

1 :52 The teacher begins handing out progress reports to go home while the children continue 
their reading and writing. David and his partners remain on-task. 

1:55 A mother spears at the door to collect her daughter before it starts to rain. 

2:05 The teacher tells the children Ihey may take the encyclopedias home to complete their 
assignment. Announcements over the PA end the day. 

Instructional time at sites Paideia-A and 

The instructional school day at Paideia-A (third grade) is almost five hours (290 minutes). All 
Uvec children had reading/language arts, including one child who participated in a 90 minute Paidcia 
seminar. All had math as well, one had science, and two had elcctives. The mean proportion of non- 
instructional time was 20 percent. 

The school day at Paideia-B (third grade) is 325 minutes long. Both children observed had 
reading/language arts. The two each had math but neither had science, and one each had computers and 
social studies. Neither had elcctives, and the mean proportion of non-instructional time was 12 percent. 
Both participated in the Paideia seminar (which occurred on another day of the field work). 



Analyses of curriculum and instruction in the 
Sct)oo!wide Projects Special Strategies sites 

Schooiwide approaches are designed to change the management, organization, and delivery of 
insmiction within Chapter 1. Unlike adjunct programs, schooiwide approaches are designed to upgrade 
the regular core curriculum and improve the opportunity to learn for all students. The emphasis on local 
adaptation and site-based management results in considerable variation across SWP sites. Because of the 
global nature of schooiwide approaches, the intended curriculum may be viewed as an eclectic 
combination of several interventions, (e.g., programs to raise student-self esteem, increase parent 
involvement, improve instruction). In most sites, a major thrust of the interventions is to minimize or 
eliminate the "traditional" instructional delivery of Chapter 1 "pullouts" and improve the quality of 
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instruction delivered to all students. The schools in Special strategies accomplish this end in a variety of 
ways — reducing class size, extending the school day, using collaborative teaching within the classroom. 

Across the eight schoolwide projects in special strategies, a common feature is to reduce class size 
and provide teachers with para-professional or specialist help in regular classroom instruction. The intent 
is to provide additional instruction to students who may require more help. This help could occur as 
individualizedinstruction,instructioninsmall groups, monitoringofstudcnt'sunv?erstanding,reinforcement 
and practice with para-professionals. Because reduced class size to produce more i ndividualized attention 
to students is a major concern of schoolwide projects, the WSD's of students that follow highlight 
observed individual attention between teachers/aides and students. 

In the extended year sites Schoolwide- A and -B in first grade, numerous instances of monitoring 
and instruction and teacher-student interaction were observed in the reduced size classroom. In urban site 
Schoolwide- A, the reduced class size is combined with the emphasis on using specialist teachers inside 
the classroom to p ide small or whole group instruction. In Schoolwide-B, the primary emphasis is on 
instruction by the . - ..^foom i Jacher, and the academic instruction continues 22 days into the summer. In 
both of these sites, an emphasis on incorporating "whole language" activities and an instructional 
framework based on the Madeline Hunter model combined to influence the delivered curriculum students 
received. In rural project site Schoolwide-C, the delivered curriculum in smaller classes resulted in many 
instances of small group instruction, using math manipulatives. However, reduced class size alone does 
not guarantee that individualized or small group approaches will be used. The instruction students received 
in School wide-D provides an illustration of the failure to take advantage of smaller class size. 

Two urban schoolwide sites have implemented Success for All(SFA). An intent of SFA is to have 
all third graders reading at grade level on time. This strategy employs one-to-one tutoring, continual 
monitoring and regrouping for math and reading, and 90 minutes of reading and language arts instruction. 
Becauseofthe prescriptive nalureofthestrategy, it shares someofthecharacteristics of adjunctstrategies; 
however the program is implemented schoolwide. 

Extended Year Schoolwide Components 

As described in Chapter Two, components of the extended year schoolwide projects which 
potentially influence the classroom instruction that students receive include (a) reduced teacher student 
ratio in grades K-2, (b) an extended year component which adds 19 days to the school year, (c) an after 
school tutorial program, (d) whole language approach to instruction using a literature based series, (e) 
Writing to Read Lab for first graders, (0 supplemental professional staff, including a counselor, 
psychologist, attendance counselor, instructional coordinator. 
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Extended Year Schoolwide-A site: Brenda's Day 

Summary of observations. At Extended Year Schoolwide-A, the intended curriculum includes 
a reduced teacher-student ratio in grades K-2, an extended year component which adds 19 days to the 
school year, an after-school tutorial program, whole language approach to insmiction using a literature- 
based series, Writing to Read Lab for first graders, supplemental professional staff— including a 
counselor, psychologist, attendance counselor, and instructional coordinator — and supplemental para- 
professional staff and a home visit family education program. WSD students in site A received reading 
insuiiction within a reduced sized classroom. There is evidence of a "whole language" focus integrating 
reading, writing, social studies and art as shown in tlie excerpts of the WSD of Brenda. 

Brenda is a very small African-American girl, the smallest girl in her first grade class. 
She is pretty, neatly dressed in prim slacks and a blouse. She wear^ V r hair in one braid down her 
neck. She is very verbal and articulate, appears very curious and cleaiiy enjoys what she is doing. 
Brenda was tested as a low achieving first grader and is in a combined first and second grade cl^^^ 
in an urban extended year schoolwide project site. 

At the beginning of the day, the students are seated around tliree tables: alll 0 first graders 
sit at the table in the front of tlie room, while two groups of second graders sit at two tables, one 
group with the aide and the group by iuself. Later, the aide will do oral reading with one group, 
while the other group does ciipitalizations. However, this wasan unusual day since the teacher was 
there only half the day. The children were spread among other second grade classrooms for the 
second half of the day. 

8:15 Class officially starts. . . . Today is unusual because it is the first day of die Young 
Author's Fair and Mrs. E, the lst-2nd grade teacher, is in charge of dial event for die 
school. 

8:32 Brenda arrives, a few minutes late, and takes her seat. 

8:35 The entire class walks to the library where the winning entries (1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
honorable mention) from each grade are displayed on tables. The Young A uthor 5 Fair 
is designed to blend art, writing, and social studies. All children walk around the room, 
looking at the book covers. They aren 't allowed to pick up the hooks to look at them. All 
students return to class. Mrs. E. continues a lesson on capitalization for the second 
graders, asking: "Whi\t do you capitalize?*' "Children raise Uicir hands and then give 
answers in full sentences. Among the responses are: names of person, days of weeks, 
monUis, first letter in first word in sentences, die word "I" and tides. Brenda is listening 
and waiting widi die other first graders at the front table. 

9:00 An aide from anodier class arrives. The teacher stands aside to talk widi her about the 
Young Audior's Fair. The teacher asks a boy to come to the front of die rtxim and miirk 
off points for any table that makes noises while she is talking. Most children sit quiedy, 
waiting. 

9:08 The teacher returns to the first grade class seated at the front table and begins with the 
reading lesson. The lower reading group is reading "One More Thing, Dad " a story that 
was begun the day before. Four boys are in the lowe r group, while the other six students 
(including Brenda) are in the upper group. Brenda has ju.st been moved up to the upper 
group; this is her first day there. The teacher instructs the lower group to write about 
what Caleb (the young boy protagonist) is doing in the story. "Is he going to the park, 
playground, to visit friends? Tell me why he is going (here. Work alone on this. " The 
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children then begin to write. 

9:15 Mrs. E. turns to the upper group and goes from one child to the next, asking them: * Who 
did you read to at home? " She does not ask Brenda. . . . Each child reads aloud in turn 
going around the table, one page per child. If a child has trouble with a word, other 
children are to help him/her out. Brenda calls out words when the girl next to her has 
trouble, including the words *pond, almost, roast, breakfast.* The teacher says: 'Brenda 
is a good helper.*' Brenda then reads, in a strong voice, to which the teacher responds: 
"Very, very good, Brenda. Brenda reads all the words correctly except for one. The 
teacher then goes back through the children again, with each reading another page. 
Brenda pronounces all words correctly on this round. 

9:30 Mrs, E. says "Our duck was wise and smart. Why do you think the duck was wise? You 
are going to write it on this page. Tell me in your own words on big paper, and then 
illustrate your favorite part of the story, " All first graders are now writing and 
illustrating. 

9:31 Brenda: 'What does wise mean?" The teacher points to her head. Brenda stands up, 
standing by her chair to write. The teacher looks at what children are writing and says: 
** I think the duck was wise because.. That's the way to start. " Brenda gets up again and 
walks around the room, pushing in all chairs that are not flush with the table and then 
returns to her seat. 

9:35 Brenda has written "I think..." 

9:39 None of the children have written anything beyond 'because*. The teacher says: "Tell 
me why, what makes him wise? What did he do? Tell me what he did to outsmart the fox." 

9:40 Brenda stands up again. The teacher says: "Boys and girls freeze. It' s almost recess time. 
We will complete the assignment later." 

9:45 Recess begins. 

10:15 Class reconvenes. At 10:15 Brenda and another girl go the library to put the winning 
ribbons on the first grade books. . . . The teacher sets up the film projector. Today is film 
day 

10:22 Teacher: 'I chose this film. My Parrot Brewster, because we are doing a lot of extensive 
study on animals. What animal class is a parrot ? " Class: "A bird and it talks to you ' " 
Teacher: 'How many have seen a parrot?' A few hands go up. Class "A parrot is a 
medium sized bird. " Teacher: There is a parrot in the Mall. " 

10:27 Brenda returns just as the film begins. 

10:50 Film ends and another film on seeds is to be shown except that the film misfeeds. 

Children see only the first few minutes of the film.. 
1 1 :00 The aide leaves. Children are waiting while the films are put away. 
11:10 Teacher reassigns children to the tables. 

11:15 Brenda returns to her duck story Brenda again stands up and pushes chairs in around 

the room. She is soon distracted by the boy next to her who is doing math problems. 
(Once the writing is finished for the lower reading group, children were to do math 
problems). She talks to him, watches him, accuses him of cheating. Then she looks back 
at her paper. Over the next 10 minutes or so, she writes her responses. 

1 1 :28 Brenda has written: "I think that the little duck was wise because she knew that the fox 
probably wanted her that's why she was wise. " 

1 1 :30 Teacher explains that she is not going to be here in the afternoon. She is taking invitations 
to the Young Author's Fair to other schools. She asks the children which teachers they 
want to go to. Brenda is to go to Mrs. C's room (a second grade teacher). The teacher 
instructs the students to take their assignments if they haven' t completed them, because 
she doesn't know if she will be back. 
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11:45 Break for lunch 

12:35 Brenda goes into Mrs. C s class. They are doing fractions (which Mrs. D*s class has not 
done yet). This is a second grade bitingual class, with a five-houraday aide. On the board 
is written: "CTBS math objective: Identifying fractions.'* The teacher explains to Mrs. 
D' s students about her rules: *I give points for following directions and completing work. 
If I don' t have your attention, then I write up the time (until I do). Then you stay during 
recess or after school for me for the amount of time you weren't paying attention.'* 
Brenda watches the teacher and appears attentive. The teacher then discusses a fraction 
problem. A circle is divided into five parts.... 

12:52 Brenda is looking out the window. She doesn't appear to be paying much attention to the 
discussion of fractions. 

1 :00 While her own students work on fraction exercises in their math workbook, the teacher 
lakes Mrs. D' s children to the back of the room and shows them her "magic circle." She 
asks them to make a square, rectangle and triangle from construction paper circles. 
Brenda folds her circle into a hat. She says she will cut off the curved part at the end to 
snake a triangle. The teacher asks her what she would do if she couldn' t cut it, so she folds 
it into a triangle. The teacher asks if they can find the square. Brenda says yes and unfolds 
her triangle into a square; she is the first student to do it. They then do the rectangles. The 
teacher then tells them: "You* ve got your (TTBS shapes now.". 

1:15 The children line up for physical education. 

1:20 Exercises are relay races with special instructions (e.g., rubbing stomachs, hopping, 
skipping, tapping your head). Brenda is a full participant and well coordinated. She 
follows all the instructions. She is quick to pick up on the directions, and does much 
belter than many of the second graders. 

2:17 Return from exercise. Math text books are collected, coats passed out, and the teacher 
plays her guitar and does a sing along about living in (the City). Brenda listens and 
watches the sing-along. 

2:25 Brenda and her classmates return to Mrs. D' s class (she' s back) to pick up their reading 
books (a story of their choice). 

Extended Year Schoolwide-B: Denise's Day 

Summary of observations. In the school wide intervention as experienced by first graders at 
Extended Year Schoolwide-B, first grade students are in reduced size classrooms of 22, para-professional 
staff are providing assistance, the students attend Writi ng to Read, and they receive supplemental services; 
e.g., speech therapy. These components are highlighted in the whole school day of Denise, a student at 
the Extended Year Schoolwide-B site. A core literature approach was used at this site that is, all teachers 
at a grade level use the same series and are sequencing their instruction to the series. The instruction is 
also linked to mileposts, objectives, or district tests. 

Denise is an African- American first grader in an extended year school wide project urban 
school in a major metropolitan city. She is slightly built and as tall as the other first graders in her 
class. She wears her hair in three braids (one on each side of her face and one down the back). 
Today she is wearing a yellow shin and jeans with print sneakers. The sneakers are on the wrong 
feet. She scored at the 30th percentile in reading and the 4th percentile in math on the CTBS . The 
classroom has 18 students in it, sitting at four tables. Each table has about six children at it, with 
one table having only one boy who is very active and draws on everything in sight. DenLse sits 
at a table to the left of the teacher. 
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8:15 Students start filing into the classroom from the playground. They put their homework 
assignments in a box, hang up their clothes and find their seats. 

8:27 Roil call. Denise is not present. The class starts with the Pledge of Allegiance and going 
through what day it is. 

8:32 Denise arrives, and takes her seat. The teacher then hands out the folders for the Writing 
to Read lab, making sure all students know what stations they are to go to in the lab.... 

8:35 The class walks to the computer lab, which is housed in another building on campus. 
They will be in the Writing to Read lab until 9:25. The teacher, the aide and a computer 
aide are all in the lab with 22 children. (Eighteen children are from the regular 
classroom. 

8:45 I>enise is sitting at the writing table. She writes her name and throws the paper away. 
. With a new piece of paper she writes a fe w words, then talks to the girl sitting next to her. 
With her head resting on her hand, she writes a few more words. The neighbor girl reads 
it. A boy (Earl) at their table is trying to write *store.' Denise says to him: **s-t-o.." The 
aidestq>s her, saying *Excuse me. I'm talking to EarL" A few minutes later, the aide stops 
to look a! what Denise has written, and tells her: 'You can write better than that. Read 
that for me. ' Denise reads it very softly. The aide responds: "That*s okay. Try to make 
the rest so we all can read it. " 

8:54 The teacher stops by Denise's chairand reads her story. She has inverted "it'\ writing 
*'ti. " The teacher asks: "What 's 'it '?*' saying 'it ' very slowly. "Is it 'it ' or 'ti ' ? " Denise 
responds: "it," Teacher then says, "Okay, let's change it.'* The teacher moves to 
another station. Denise is engaged, smiling, animated, exchanging looks with the 
neighbor girl. She writes a couple more lines. The teacher then calls to Denise from 
another table and tells her: " Why don 7 you read your story to [our visitor]?** Denise 
walks over to my chair, and very quietly reads her story to me: 

"The Toy Car.* The toy carcan play. I like my toy car. I can play with 
it. My toy car can see me. I like toy car. My toy car love me. The car 
toy can see. The car toy is pretty. The car toy see a pig. My car toy is 
yellow and blue. The car toy is a car." I ask her what she does next. She 
says she would draw a picture, so I ask her to show me. Denise then 
draws a picture of a house with trees and grass, just like the picture 
from class yesterday. There is no car in the picture. 

9: 15 Denise gets up from her writing table, and selects pink and yellow construction paper as 
the cover for her book on the toy car. 

9:18 The aide asks her: "Denise, did you write your story over?*' Denise says no. The aide 
asks: "Did Mrs. B. say you didn *t have to?'* Denise nods. The aide says: " Okay. Do you 
want to listen to the tape "(audio tapes of books that children listen to while following 
the text)? Denise nods and skips to the listening center at the other side of the room. 

9: 18 Denise sits at the listening center, until the teacher turns off the tape and has the children 
line up to go back to their classroom. 

9:30 Students are back in class. The teacher walks around stapling the stories between the 
colored covers. It is a well-organized routine. Mrs. B says to Denise as she staples her 
book: " You 're doing a good job. Didn 't Mrs. B. say you did a good job ? " Denise shakes 
her head and looks at me.... 

9:35 Students take turns reading their finished stories to the rest of the class. Each child reads 
her/his story. The teacher occasionallycalmsstudentsdown (*We have two students who 
are being disrespectful* ), makes a comment correcting a plural, and encourages a child 
to talk more loudly. Denise listens; she does not read her story out loud. 

9:45 The class stands and does stretching exercises — hands over their head and then down at 
their sides. At each point (up and down) they chant numbers: 10-20-30 to a 100; then 5- 
10-15 to a 100. All of the kids clap and all of them (save one girl) lose it entirely on the 
number counting. This is the transition to math class. 
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9:50 The teacher reviews a lesson, clocks and telling time, first asking chUdren what kind of 
clocks they have at home. Denise raises her hand when the teacher asks about kitchen 
clocks and again with grandfather clock. The teacher then hands out a worksheet on 
writing down what time it is from the position of the hands on a clock face. Denise is 
sitting quieUy, draws in the lines for 9:00, the example given. The teacher walks around 
and checks on what students are doing..,, 

10:07 The children have two faces left lo do, which the teacher instructs them to do at home. 
With lots of touching between the teacher and students, they Une up for recess 

10:10-10:30 Recess 

1 0:35 Denise leaves class to go to speech therapy. She is working on her ''err " sounds. There 
are usually two children with the speech teacher. They work on words like star, door, 
hair, hear, tear. Denise is very animated and laughs. She tries everything. The teacher 
rolls a die. Each child repeats their word for the number on the die, and then makes up 
a sentence with the word: bear— I have a bear. Chair-^l can sit on a chair. They get to 
put stickers by their names for being there and doing well. Denise chooses the heart over 
the clown, and goes back to class. 

10:55 Mrs. B is reading a story to all children, saying, "You have heard this story before, 
Telunia The Goose'." Helpers, including Denise, hand out copies of the book to the 
other children at their table. They are now going to do oral reading. The children read 
in unison, including Denise (or at least she mouths the words). The aide says to Denise: 
"Good, you 're keeping up. " To keep the children reading out loud, the teacher says: "I 
need help" andstudents begin to read more loudly. Denise keeps at it all the way through, 
although there are others who do not. 

1 1 :25 . The story is finished. There is no discussion of the story. Instead the teacher begin to 
discuss compound words, putting two words together. Denise is not looking at the 
teacher as she goes over the compound words in the story (firecracker, something, 
understand). Denise is playing with her box of pencils; most kids are fidgeting. 

1 1 :29 The teacher instructs everyone to stand up to learn a new song 

1 1 :35 The teacher says: "Fd like to teach you something you can do with your spKilling words 
that is a lot of fun. You've never done this before, but it's a lot of fun. She then moves 
all children to the back of the room where they sit on the rug. The teacher then does a 
lesson on alphabetizing spelling words, saying "do we have an *a' word? a 'b' word, etc." 
Denise is engaged, watching, but only says one word out loud. 

1 1 :55 The teacher says, " Now I have something really special." She goes into her office (a 
separated part of the room) and sprays cologne into the air in different places. She then 

asksthestudentsiftheysmellit.ShcthenstarisascienceJcssononair.Airiseverywhere. 
How many have fiown a kite in the air? The wind is fast moving air. She blows up a 
balloon. See how air fills the space. The teacher hands out balkwns to each student 
12:30-1:15 Lunch. 

1 :40 Class is again sitting on the rug. and in the midst of reading a poem: " You 've got a right 
tothetreeoflife. ''bvDr. Ceroid W.Deas. This ispartofaprogramof oral presentations. 
The kids go on from here to read in front of other classes. Denise raises her hand to read 
t he poem, but is not atnong those called on. Denise changed her shoes at lunch; they are 
now on the right feet. The children then begin reading their stories from the day before 
on spring, and the teacher shows their pictures to the class. The children ooh and ahh 
over the pictures.... Denise is sitting in the front row, moving around a lot but engaged. 
The children appear to really enjoy reading. Denise stands up to read her story, but is 
interrupted The teacher says: 'Wait aminutc sweetheart/ Denise then read, and loudly 
enough for me to hear. 

1:55 llie class goes outside for physical education... 

2:18 IZveryone returns to class and the teacher gets their homework ready. 

2:30 Class is dismissed. 
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Instructional time at Extended Year Schoolwide-A and -B 

me school day at Extended Year Schoolwide-A (a first grade site) is five hours and 10 minutes 
(310 minutes) long. One student's teacher was out for half a day. and as a result, the day's schedule was 
unusual. This student spent 75 minutes doing seatwork in another teacher's class, and only a fraction of 
the time in reading/language arts that she would have, had her regular teacher been present; nor did she 
have math that day. The other two students spent the bulk of the morning hours in reading/language arts 
including 45 minutes at a Writing to Read computer session, and both of these students did have math. 
Two of the three students shadowed had some science instrucUon. a different two attended a special 
"YoungAuthors"bookfair.andnonehadcomputerorsocialstudies.Allthreestudentshadanelecave- 

one had two elecUves-and their days included some non-instrucUonal Ume (the mean was 1 6 percent of 

the whole day). 

The schooldayatExtendedYearSchoolwide-B(afirst grade site)is5hours and lOminutesOlO) 
long One student's teacher was a new long-term substitute, who was in her second day of replacing the 
child's original teacher. A second child arrived 45 minutes late. Two students spent part of their reading/ 
language arts time in the Writing-to-Read lab. all three had math, and two had science and no social 
studies -me child who did not have science had social studies. None had computers. TTie three students' 
mean proportion of non-instnictional time was 24 percent, due to one student's late arrival and to the new 
substitute's unfamiliarity with her class, which affected her management of transitions between subjects. 

Urban schoolwide projects 

As described in Chapter Two. schoolwide projects in a major urban system target the manage- 
ment and organization of resources at tiie local school site. Heavy emphasis is placed on site-based 
management, which includes control over the Chapter 1 budget. Components which are designed to 
innuence tiie classroom instruction students receive include (a) reduced teacher-student ratio dunng 
reading and math instruction, with emphasis on in-class instruction, (b) program support teacher who 
teaches 90 minutes a day and also provides direct assistance to teachers, (c) elementary math resource 
teacher and a language arts specialist, (d) para-professionals in the classroom, (e) school-commumty 
coordinatortomonitorattendance,(f)emphasisonwholelanguage.and(g)useof"effectiveinstruction" 

framework based on Madeline Hunter model (steps include: state objective of lesson, review, apply to 
student's past experience, provide instruction, give guided practice, etc.). 

Urban site Schoolwide-A: Bernadette's Day 

Summon' of ohservalions. For WSD students in Urban Schoolwide-A, instnicUon in matii, 
reading and language arts is delivered to small groups of students within the regular classroom by 
specialist teachers. In addition to the regular teachers, para-professionals are in the classroom. In general. 
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teachers stated the objecU ves of lessons prior to teaching and provided review and practice for students, 
but did not necessarily relate instruction to students' prior knowledge or background. Although the 
intended focus is "whole language " teachers provided instruction in skills in preparing students for 
standardized tests. 

Bemadette (BE) is a third grade student in a schoolwide project in a large urban scbool. 
She repeated the second grade so she is slightly larger than the other children in her class. Her 
teacher describes her as a hard worker who completes her h(Hnework and participates in class. 
According to the teacher, she is doing about the same this year across all subjects, except reading. 
The school emphasis is on whole language; however Ms. K. indicated that BE' s weakes* veas are 
in comprehension and phonics. In this observation, the teacher began the instruction wiUi a lesson 
in phonics. BE is in a class with 21 other students. 

8:52 The ch ildren enter the room and give their homework books to Ms. X. the classroom aide. 
Ms. K takes attendaiKe. The children are loud and noisy. The room is arranged so that 
the students' desks are placed together in groups of four. 

8:56 Phonics. Ms. K reviews what has been written on the board— Syllabication Rule #9; 
"When two vowels come together in a wordandare sounded separately, divide the word 
between the two vowels— -giant giant gi-ant. " 

Ms. Kasks the class to recite the other rules and as the students state the rules, 
she writes them on the board. 

BE doesn't volunteer to state any rules but sits quietly and listens to the 
discussion. About ten minutes into the lesson the Principal comes on the loudspeaker and 
the students say the "Pledge of AUegiance" and listen to the announcements. Ms. K. 
reviews Rule #9 and instructs the students to complete a woricbook page (dividing words 
into syllables). BE settles down to do her work but most of her classmates begin to talk, 
get up from their chairs, and find other diversions. Ms. K spends her time disciplining 
those making the most noise. 

9:25 Six student' s names was wriUen on the board for disruptive behavior. When the students 
finish the assignment, they take turns sounding out the words that they had divided into 
syllables. BE volunteers to sound out "radiator** but does it incorrectly. BE remains very 
engaged in the lesson, volunteering several more times and being called upon to sound 
out one more word ("create**) which she does correctly. Several of her classmates 
continue to talk and disturb others. 
9:37 A seventh name Ls added to the board. 

9:38 Reading. Ms. K reviews several reading skills to help the students for the upcoming 
district (standardized tesUng) program: 1) how to idenUfy clue words, 2) survey, and 3) 
locating information. BE is active in the discussion and volunteers to answer one of the 
quesUons asked by Ms. K. "Inferencing" is the fmal concept reviewed by Ms. K. 
Following the discussion she assigns the students to complete a workbook page to 
practice what they have reviewed. The students take a while to settle down and open their 
workbooks. Instead they take the opportunity to talk, get out of their chairs, throw 
pencils, slam books, and be generally disruptive. Although BE is slow to open her 
workbook, once she gets started she does her work quietly. 

10:25 There are nine names on the board and the students have- moved into a period of *silenl 
reading.' This period marks the ftfst time that the cla>s has been quiet all morning. 

10:30 Recess. 
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10:52 Math. Ms. K writes on the board: **Math — money, writing amount; counting change." 
She begins the session with some addition and subtraction problems thai the class does 
together on the front board. 

10:54 Ms. A, the Schoolwide Projects \fath Resource teacher, arrives and begins to work with 
seven children ( including BE) at the back of the room while Ms. K. continues her lesson. 
In Ms. A 's lesson, the students practice counting by 5 's, 10* s, and 25* s. Next Ms. A writes 
the day 's goal on the board: "Goal: Today we will learn money. You will know that you 
understand if you get 8 out of 10 correct. " She reviews the amounts in pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars, and draws circles on the board with the amounts in the 
middle to represent the coins. The students take turns counting the number of coins and 
the total of each row that Ms. A has drawn. BE does not volunteer to count. Ms. A then 
draws rows of coins of differing amounts and the students count the total amount of each 
row. 

Ms. A brings out play money and gives a bag of plastic coins to each student 
in the group. The students are asked to identify each coin as Ms. A states the amount. Next 
she writes different amounts on the board (38, 75, 55) and instructs the students to use 
combinations of their coins to form the correct amount of each example on the board. 
BE follows along with the rest of the group in cofnhining her coins. At 11:30, Ms. A 
reviews what the group has learned during the lesson and leaves the class. The group 
joins the rest of the class as Ms. K. is finishing her math lesson. 

1 1 :33 The children are instructed to copy their homework assignment from the board. 

11:45 Lunch 

12:15 Science. The students come directly from lunch into Ms. K*s classroom/lab for science. 
The goal is written on the hoard, "1) Understand populations and habitats, 2) Be able 
to describe how ants live — Describe an ant city, tell about each ant 's job and how they 
live. **Ms. K reviews with the class how they will spend the session discussing habitats 
and looking at an ant fann and accompanying ant book. She reminds the students how 
she had put together the ant fann several weeks ago according to the instructions. Next, 
Ms. K reads from Ant City, the bode describing ant farms, and walks around the rooms 
showing the children the accompanying pictures. BE and her classmates are attentive to 
Ms . K and ver>' interested in the pictures as wel 1 as in the ant farm which Ms. K also brings 
around the room. With ten minutes left to the class, Ms. K passes out paper and pencils 
and gives the students an assignment to draw an ant farm. Before settling down to work, 
the sludentsbecome very loud and noisy, talking, hitting each other, getting up from their 
chairs, etc. Ms. K tries turning the lights on and off (a tactic Ms. K. had also tried to get 
their attention). 

12:55 Ms. K turns the lights on and off again in response to the noise level and then collects 
the papers and pencils as the class ends and Ms. K. comes to escort the students back to 
their classroom. 

1:07 Social Studies As Ms. K begins reviewing facts about Washington, D. C, Ms. H 
(Language/Arts Specialist) arrives and gathers a small group of students (BE included) 
at the back of the room for a Language Arts le.sson. She writes the goal on the board, 
"Today you will read and discuss 'Three Up a Tree Next, she passes out story books 
and assigns different parts to a few of the students so they can read the lines of the 
characters in the story. The students read silently, answer a few questions and then take 
turns reading their parts in the story. BE is not assigned a part so she sits next to Ms. G 
and they share a book while the students read. Occasionally Ms. H stops, and asks the 
students if they know the meaning of certain words in the story {i.e., clever, "Can you 
tell me when you were clever ? "). Before the group ends the lesson, Ms. G asks BE to read 
a few linos on the board from a previous story. 
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1:35 Creative Writing. Ms. K reviews the "liaiku'* and explains bow to write one (3 lines, 5- 

5-7 syllables in each). The class works together to write a haiku on the board. 
1:45 Recess 

2:08 Creative Writing (continued). Students are told to pass their homework books to Ms. K, 
and they spend the remainder of the class writing a haiku . Everyone works on their haiku 
and this writer and the aide are asked to read their haiku out loud when the class ends. 

2:45 Class dismissed. 

Urban site Schoolwide-B: Dwayne^s Day 

Summary of observations. The program components at Schoolwide-B aresimilar to Schoolwide- 
A. They include a reduced teacher student ratio during reading and math instruction with emphasis on in- 
class instruction, program support teacher who teaches 90 minutes a day and also provides direct 
assistance to teachers, an elementary math resource teacher, para-professionals in the classroom, school- 
community coordinator to monitor attendance and extensive community outreach, an emphasis on whole 
language, use of "effective instruction" framework based on Madeline Hunter model (steps include: state 
objective of lesson, review, apply to student's past experience, provide instruction, give guided practice, 
etc.), and an extended school year program of 22 days. 

The curriculum as received and experienced by students included an emphasis on whole 
language, school activities encouraging parental support, paraprofessional service in the classroom, a 
focus on the classroom teacher as the primary source of providing instruction to Chapter 1 eligible 
students, continuing the academic instruction students receive for an additional 22 days in the summer. 

Dwayne is a third grade African-American male child of average build in an urban 
schoolwide project located in an extremely impoverished, high pcwerty area. He is in a classroom 
with 25 other students in an urban schoolwide project site in the same district as site A. He was 
retained in first grade at another school. His CTBS scores were: 10th National Percentile in 
Reading, 1st National Percentile in Math, and lOlh National Percentile in Word Analysis. 

Mrs. U., Dwayne's teacher, is ending a six-week lesson integrating science, math and 
reading on trees, plants. The culminating activity was actually planting small trees which the 
teacher had purchased for each child in her class from McDonalds. The class was outside engaged 
in actually planting the trees. Dwayne wanted to know when and how to apply the plant food. His 
teacher replied that he had to follow the directions on the plant food envelope. Dwayne picked up 
the package and read the directions aloud flawlessly and without errors to figure out what to do, 
capturing the attention of the observer. 

8:45 Dwayne arrives in the classroom, begins talking with friends. The teacher calls for 

Pledge of Allegiance; Dwayne participates and tlien sits quietly at desk. 
9:00 Dwayne goes to gym. 

9:45 Dwayne returns to class, and goes to seat to prepare for reading. His mther comes into 
the classroom. According to the teacher, Dwayne 's mother comes in frequently and 
helps out with the students. Tlie mother is also friendly with the aide who works in the 
classroom. The teacher views Dwayne' s mother as one of the tnore cooperative and 
friendly parents. This is evidenced by the conversations between the two of them. The 
teacher remarks, "Dwayne invited everyone to your house for his birthday party last 
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night. He wrote his address on the board." The mother laughs and says everybody was 
welcome and they did have a small party. She remarks to the teacher how Dwayne comes 
home everyday and talks about the teacher, what she said, what she was wearing, how 
much he liked her etc. Dwayne appears pleased to see his mother and chimes in on the 
conversation to tell the class about his presents. 
9:55 Dwayne is included ay one of 14 students in a semi-circle on floor in front of class; 
however, Dwayne is somewhat out of the circle. The teacher asks him to be the narrator 
in play they are to read. He shouts "I don' t want to be no narrator." His mother, working 
in the back of the room with another student, hears and says "You got a problem?" 
Dwayne starts to read. As other children read, Dwayne corrects them. They continue 
reading the play What He Deserves, Aa 1 , which is about a King and Queen. The stated 
objective is on comprehension. The teacher asks **What's a King and Queen? Roland, 
a large boy in the back with a speech defect raises his hand. The teacher says, "Roland, 
give me an example. What does he do?" Roland shouts out, "He in charge. . .rule the 
land." The teacher replies "good," and continues discussion of the various characters 
assigning students various parts . Students begin talking, she interrupts and says "In order 
to read the play, you have to listen." Cherita begins to cry. The teacher asks "What' s the 
matter?" The girl replies "I can' t see." The teacher says, "Cherita, take your glasses out 
of your desk and put them on." She says, "I can't, I left them home." "OK," says the 
teacher, "return to your desk." The girl goes to her desk and quietly sobs. 

1 0: 1 5 Joey, another student, is asked to read his part. He begins "How good it is to be in peace 
again...." He loses his place. The teacher walks over with a piece of paper and aligns it 
under the text. He begins again. However, Roland threatens another student and tells him 
to shut up. The teacher says, "Roland, go back to your seal.'* During the commotion, 
Dwayne is still attentive, fiddling with his pencil, and glancing at his mother, who is in 
the back of the room helping another student. 

10:30 Teacher calls "Narrator" to get Kareem's attention Dwayne and Joey are talking. 
Teacher taps Dwayne on head and stays "Stop." Dwayne replies, "He keeps talking to 
mc." Dwayne begins to read and gets to the word "approaches." He says" don't tell me 
what it is." He figures it out by himself. As students encounter various words they do not 
know, the teacher writes them on the board and does a mini-discussion, (e.g., crops, 
approaches). The teacher asks students who has been following what happened and what 
will happen? Dwayne replies with correct answer. The teacher asks students to return 
to their seats and complete a writing assignment concerning what happened and what 
will happen. She writes on the board: 

1) What made the farmer think his turnip was a good present for the 

king and queen? 

2) What was the farmer's reward? 

3) Why did the farmer receive his reward? What is the rich brother 

planning to do now? 

10:35 Dwayne goes to back of room and sits next to his mother to work on assignment. He has 

difficulty and furst asks his teacher, then his mother. His mother says "they want you to 

think." He continues to work but moves to the front of the room. 
10:55 Dwayne passes in his paper and comes back to his mother to see what she is doing, and 

returns to his seat, stopping and talking to his friends. He stops at the teachers' desk to 

get another sheet of paper to complete his second assignment, which is to draw and list 

the steps to planting a tree. He returns to his seat. 
11:14 The teacher tells students to put away writing to work on math. Dwayne puts his paper away, turns 

to his neighbor and starts talking about his birthday party. The teacher prepares for math activity. 

It is a limed multiplication drill. The teacher says "pencil up." Dwayne is still talking. Teacher 

hears him and call hLs name. He stops. 
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1 1:22 Drill begins. Dwayne begins and pulls out scrap paper to figure bis answers. 

11:32 Dwayne is finished. Teacher checks, 100 percent correct Teacher gives him another ditto. He 
continues to work. 

11:37 Teacher calls time. Dwayne is still working on his second sheet. 

1 1 :42 Teacher ask Dwayne to take a note to the office. Joey is being disruptive. 

1 1 :46 Dwayne returns. The teacher demonstrates a problem on the board. Problem reads: Sam* s mother 
gave him 1 cookie on Monday, two cookies on Tuesday, four cookies on Wednesday, eight 
cookies on Thursday. If the pattern continues, how many cookies will he get on Friday? She asks 
for a response. Dwayne raises his hand and answers correctly. The teacher hands out sheet. 
Dwayne works until lunch. 

12:00 Lunch 

12:45 Dwayne returns with his friends. Teacher passes out map that students have been working on and 
explains they are to fill in specific areas on the map with various colors . She has a meeting to aUend 
and the auxiliary substitute comes in. Dwayne begins working on his map, but his friend asks him 
questions. He continues to work. 

1:10 Dwayne is up and out of his chair on the other side of the room and talking with his £riends. Other 
students have begun to move around talking. Utter chaos ensues with the auxiliary substitute 
unable to control the class through her screams and threats. 

1:15 Dwayne is at his desk drawing a car; other students are milling about. 

2:00 The teacher returns and immediately writes names on the board for detention. Dwayne is not 
included. She begins discussion of Weekly Reader story. Passes out and asks each child to read 
a paragraph. She begins with Craig. Roland raises his hand, reads very slowly, and stumbles over 
words. Dwayne is paying attention but fiddling with pencil. 

2:20 Dwayne leans over talking to his friends. He is up walking around the room oblivious to the 
teacher. The teacher asks him why he is walking around the room. He replies *Tm looking for my 
pencil." He continues this behavior, disrupting other students until it is time to go home. The 
teacher reprimands and writes his name on the board for detention. Dwayne is moody and sullen. 

2:45 School dismissed. 

During the extended year program, students continue to receive instruction in reading and math 
from their regular classroom teachers in key academic subjects. The summer period allows students 
additional time in learning academic subjects as well as time for teachers to review progress of individual 
students. Dwayne was observed during the extended year in a class that consisted of nine students, the 
regular classroom teacher during the school year, and a paraprofessional. The previous day, Dwayne had 
been reprimanded for harassing a female classmate after school. During this observation, he is quite 
uninvolved in the lesson. His teacher indicates that he is capable and usually does his work, in spite of his 
temper and behavior; however, the teacher notes that his performance is inconsistent. 

Extended Year Schoolwide-B — Dwayne's Day 

9:00 English — Ms. U. has written the class objectives on the board. They will work on making 
sentences using contractions. This is a review. She tells the class they will each get to 
make a sentence using the words such as can*L/cannot, shouldn't/should not, and tell the 
class what the apostrophe stands for. 

9: 1 5 Ms. U. is at the board writing contractions, asking students to pronounce them and make 
sentences. Dwayne is not one of the students (actively involved). 
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9:30 Students work individually at their seats using worksheets while Mrs. U is at the board 
writing contractions and asking students to name them. While most of the students are 
working and answering questions, Dwayne seems distant and uninvolved. He plays with 
bits of paper underneath his desk. Ms. U. says nothing to him, and he does not raise his 
hand to say anything. Throughout the entire class, Dwayne has nothing to say and is not 
involved. 

9:45 Computer Lab. Ms. K., Ms. U., and the para-professional are present. Students eagerly 
come to the class and take their seats. Most students are able to get a computer of their 
own. Dwayne immediately goes to acomputer and presses keys to begin work. He starts 
by playing a game as Ms. K. passes out a worksheet. Ms. U. and the aide help one or two 
students to begin. 

9:55 Several students are observed working at different levels ranging from multiplication, 
long division, and word problems. Other students work at programming and problem 
solving Dwayne completes his worksheet and goes back to playing games, stopping at 
times to talk and play. When told by Ms. K. to stop "fooling around" he does so and goes 
back to work. 

10:02 Most students are on task and need little help from teachers or aide. Dwayne gets up a 
few times to see what a couple of his classmates are doing at their computers, showing 
one classmate which key to use to answer a question. Soon goes back to his computer. 

10:15 Dwayne does not notice that Ms. K leaves the room as he works attentively at his 
computer. Aide and classroom teacher look at students 'folders and discuss what several 
students have completed during regular school year. Ms. K returns and the three of them 
talk about which students need review and which ones can move to another level with 
the computer. Whi le Ms. K. and Mrs. U. talk, the aide is monitoring and keeping students 
on task, saying such things as "What does FIO mean, and how do you multiply these 
numbers." 

10:25 Ms. K works with students who are involved in programming and problem solving. Mrs. 
U and the aide work with other students in review of multiplication, fractions, and 
division using the computer. Dwayne continues to do exercises (multiplication) at the 
computer. Ms. K. calls the class's attention to some word problems she has written on 
the board. Dwayne is not paying attention. When she calls for his attention he stops and 
listens for instruction. When told "use the mousetogettheanswer. . .youcan workitout," 
Dwayne answers along with several others. "Good work," adds Ms. K. "Now let's close 
up.".. 

10:34 Project SEED Math Instruction (SEED teacher, Ms. B, Ms. U., para-professional, 
visiting parent and anotlier teacher present in the room). Dwayne enters the room, sits 
at a desk, and stays there for a few minutes. While Ms. B is putting name cards on 
students' desks, Dwayne moves quickly from his scat to another on the other side of the 
room. No one says anything, as he begins talking to a classmate. 

10:38 SEED teacher enters and greets students by name. Ms. B. notices Dwayne is not in place, 
and tells him to return to his seat. Class begins and the SEED teacher writes an equation 
on the board asking students for response. Noticing that some students are not responding, 
thq instructor prompts non-participating students to become involved by saying "Would 
you please pick someone to read the numbers on the board for us?" This strategy work? 
well. Stud'^pK are also asked direct questions such as "What is 12 times 12?" If the 
student ca^ ^ i nswer.tneinsuiictor asks, "How about asking someone to help you with 
that?" 

10:48 Dwayne does not seem interested in what is going on in the class. He has moved again, 
and the classroom teacher takes him to the back of the room saying, "Dwayne, you know 
1 will not tolerate this kind of behavior. You will cither sit down and behave or leave the 
room. What would you like to do?" Lowering his head, Dwayne answers, "Sit down." 
Ms. B answers, "All right, then sit down." 
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10:55 Dwayne is behaving better, but still seems sullen. 

11:00 The SEED instructor is writing equadons on the board and students are responding. 
When the class gets excited and involved, Dwayne seems to be a bit more motivated. He 
listens and raises his hand. When asked to read from the board, he reads the number 
10,769 and uses it in an equation. "Good job Dwayne, pick someone to give us another 
equation," says the instructor. Dwayne picks another student and settles back proudly in 
his seat. 

11:15 Dwayne leaves for gym class. 
12:00 Lunch 

1:00 pm Classes dismissed early. Building too hot. 

Instructional time at urban sites Schoolwide-A and -B 

The urban site Schoolwide-A school day (third grade) is 300 minutes (five hours) long. Both 
students observed had reading/language arts, including a lesson taught by an in-class reading resource 
teacher. Both students had math taught by an in-class math specialist; in one class, the entire class 
partlcipat(xi, while in the other, the regular classroom teacher simultaneously taught math to the rest of 
the class. Both students had science as well, and neither had social studies, computers, or eleclives. The 
mean proportion of non-instructional time was 20 percent. 

The urban project site School wide-B's school day (third grade) is also 300 minutes (five iiours) 
long. One student arrived 30 minutes late, and another had a substitute for 75 minutes. All three students 
had reading/language arts, and all three had math— including one who had an in-class resource teacher 
provide the lesson. One had science and a small amount of seatwork, another had computers and two had 
an elective. The mean proportion of non-instnictional time was 24 percent, due primarily to the 
substitute's difficulty in classroom management. 

Rural schoolwide components 

As described in Chapter Two, the major components of schoolwide projects in rural site 
Schoolwide-C include (a) an elimination of pullout programs, (b) reduced student-teacher ratios to 17: 1 
and 14: 1 in primary grades, (c) all K-1 classes receive at least half-lime para-professionals, (d) computer 
assisted instruction, (e) whole language reading instruction, (f) use of learning centers, (g) use of math 
manipulatives, and (h) use of cooperative learning. 

Rural site Schoolwide-C — Danielle's Day 

Summary of observations. As seen at rural Schoolwide-C, the reduced student-teacher ratio, 
cooperative learning, and use of manipulatives were experienced by students in the sites. The frequent 
interactions and monitoring provides an enriched student experience for Danielle. 
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Danielle is a nine-year-old third grader in Ms.'s class, a class of sixteen students. Her 
language of origin is Keres, which is the native language for the Pueblo people. Danielle scored 
in the 1st Q on the CTBS-4 reading exam and at the lower end of the 2nd Q on the math exam. 

8:20 Breakfast 

8:48 Transition to classroom. 

8:50 Math instruction begins. Students sort and count tnath manipulatives at the teacher's 
instruction. Students are in five groups of four. Danielle's group is the Koalas. For this 
exercise Danielle is the group recorder — ready to work with pencil and paper. The 
students have done this work before, are motivated, focused on the task, and know what 
to do. Ms. O. uses her incentive system to gel students moving. The first group ready to 
work (with all materials on desk) receiyes points. When a certain number of points are 
accumulated, those groups gel a special reward (party on a Friday, outing, etc.). Groups 
race to be ready. 

l^Q\&2chQXf\\s\x\h\\\tsnuinipulativemapboards and asks eve^^ 
nufnber "489 " which she has written on the board. Danielle records the number on her 
paper. Two other group members, Robert and Michael, immediately begin to create the 
number with the manipulatives. The teacher writes 4 89 divided by 4 on the board and 
re-lcachcs divisors; she checks to make sure everyone understands. She then instructs 
the class to divide their hundreds flats into 4 groups. Ms. O's tells the class that today 
she wants to be sure they master the recording part of the work. 

Danielle records 489 minus 400 to illustrate what other group members are 
doing with the flats. The teacher asks: "How many in each group?" Class members 
respond, "Only one." Ms. O. tells students to divide out the tens sticks. She asks 
recorders: "How many tens sticks came off the board?" and tells them "Eight." Danielle 
records this, and copies the rest of the long division problem from the board where the 

teacher is working it through with the class Ms. O. puts another problem on the board 

(647 div ided by 3), and tells the students to work this problem the same way she has done 
the example. Ms. 0. circulates atnong the groups, checking their work and answering 
questions. 

9:10 The teacher writes a new problem on the board and tells the class they need a review of 
fair trading because some students have forgotten exactly how to do it. Danielle watches 
her partner divide the manipulatives as the teacher instructs. Danielle does not respond 
to any of the teacher's questions, which are asked to elicit understanding of fair trading. 

9:20 Ms. O. tells students to switch partners. It is now Danielle's turn to work with the 
manipulatives and Trini's turn to record. Ms. O. writes the new problem on the board: 
344 divided by 2. Danielle immec'iately puts 3 hundreds flats, 4 tens sticks, and 4 ones 
units on her map board. She and her partner confer, speaking Keres. Danielle begins 
dividing the manipulatives. Ms. O. asks students not to work ahead. Trini helps Danielle, 
both speaking Keres, and they complete the problem together. Trini is much more 
assertive about the exercise — she knows what she's doing with long division and 
periodically points to the manipulatives and helps Danielle with her part of the task. Trini 
is also recording. 

9:40 Ms. O. tells teams to work the new problems on the board on their own. Danielle counts 
out the appropriate combinations of flats, sticks, and units to represent the dividend. 

9:41 Ms. O. reprimands students who are laughing, talking and walking around the room. If 
they don't get back to work the consequence will be detention. 

9:43 Danielle and her partner begin the first problem. Trini tells Danielle what todo. Danielle 
divides manipulatives as Trini has shown her; Trini is recording. Then they switch roles 
without being told to do so. Both are ftKussed on the task. Trini (speaking Keres) again 
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helps Danielle, this time with recording. Danielle isslowerand more thoughtful whereas 
Trini knows just what to do and wants to move! After Danielle records the manipulation, 
Trini checks her work. Ms. O. has been circulating throughout the classroom, answering 
teams* questions and helping the pair of girls who have spent most of the lesson talking. 
9:50 Danielle gives her team's paper to Ms. O and picks up the Tangrams packet as Ms. O. 
has instructed. 

9:52 Danielle begins working on Tangrams. Trini observes and assists. Danielle is totally 
absorbed in her work. 

9:57 Ms. O. asks the three groups which are finished with their math problems to sit quietly 
while she works with the team that still needs her help. Danielle has finished with her 
Tangram work; she talks softly to the other students in her group. 

10:04 Exercise break. Ms. O. calls all students to the green rug in the comer for "Chicken Fat." 
Danielleandothersfmishcleaninguptheirdesksandputtingthingsaway^thcnasscmble 
in a circle on the rug, talking. 

10:13 Transition to reading class. 

10:14 Students break into groups for reading (without being told what to do). The routine in 
this classroom is very well established. Ms. O. works with a reading group. First one, 
then another student reads orally to her and the group from the textbook. At the Listening 
Center, students work on sentence construction. Another group of students work on 
reading worksheets at their desks. Danielle is part of the group on the green rug playing 
with puppets who only speak English. 

10:37 Groups shift from one work area to another. Danielle's group of four moves to the 
Listening Center. The teaclier has prepared color-coded envelopes with words which 
students use to construct sentences. Danielle picks up the envelope marked "Who" and 
begins to write in her notebook. Students in the group speak quietly in Keies. Ms. 0. 
rotates to Danielle *s group to remind students to construct sentences with a subject and 
verb, capital and period. She asks Danielle what is in a sentence besides a subject. 
Danielle doesn't answer and has a blank expression. One of her group^maies responds 
**Object." Ms. O. says "Right" and leaves the group. Tne students return to building 
sentences. Everyone in the group is working at the task. They choose words from the 
envelopes marked "Who," "What," "Why," and "Where." They all are familiar with the 
exercise and know what to do. After making sentences, they read them to each other, 
laughing. For example: "The boy put the pickle in his hat." They miike more sentences 
and giggle at each other's work. When one student can't find a word she wants, another 
helps her. 

10:55 Ms. 0. nwves from working with the reading group to check on Danielle 's group. Ms. 
0. asks the group what color the verbs are. Danielle an.swers correctly, "pink, *' and 
smiles. Danielle has written four sentences. Ms. O. looks at the group's work without 
comment. 

11:00 Transition, clean up of area. Ms. O. collects the sentences constructed by Danielle's 
group and reads them. She asks the students to identify the verb in each sentence. Ms. 
O. praises two of the students' sentences. She offers Danielle no feedback, positive or 
negative. 

11:10 Danielle and her group now nwve to the Reading table. Ms. 0. calls on a student to read 
aloud. Danielle follows along, on task, listening. Next it is her turn to read. Ms. O. 
interjects with correct pronunciation of mispronounced words, comments on the story, 
and questions that relate their lives to various things in the story. Danielle reads well. 
Other students continue reading aloud in turn. 

1 1 :25 Danielle reads aloud again. 

1 1 :28 Transition to lunch. 
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11:30 
11:45 
12:10 
12:12 

12:15 



12:35 
12:40 



12:55 



-- 1:10 



1:16 
1:22 



1:23 

1:25 
1:32 



Lunch. As students finish eating, they head for the playground with their friends. 
Play on the playground. 
Transition back to classroom. 

(Usually at this time Ms. C, another third grade teacher, comes into Ms. O.'s class to 
teach social studies. Today, however, the schedule has been changed.) 
Ms. O. calls the fmal reading group. Danielle gets colored paper and crayons from the 
Young Authors cart.. She has completed her worksheets in the Reading workbook 
(categorizing, using syllables, practicing alphabetical order). Now she works on making 
a book, someriiing that several of the diird grade classes have been doing this spring. 
Transition and clean up. 

Science instnictiop *>cgins. Ms. O. explains thai today's lesson is on gases, solids, 
liquids, and non-Newtonian matter, which is somewhere between a liquid and solid, but 
neither.) She reviews the routine and class rules: while she is working with one group 
creating non- Newtonian matter with cornstarch and water, the other groups are to create 
posters entitled "States of Matter." Ms. O. asks the class about the difference between 
solids, liquids, and gases: "Which one has atoms that are packed tightly together?" She 
calls on a student who responds correctly. "Which is more dense?" "Which is less 
dense?" This is a review for student** ^nd several respond correctly. Danielle is off task, 
still working on her book project. K^. O. tells the class to look through the magazines 
and cut out pictures of things that are solids, liquids, or gases for their posters. She 
reminds them to write the title at the top and to divide the poster board into three 
categories. 

Most of the groups are working on the poster project. Danielle is working on both her 
poster and her book. Some students tell Ms. O. that it* s hard to find pictures of gases — 
can they include clouds? Ms. 0. redirects Danielle to her science work, telling her to put 
her colors away for now. Danielle looks through magazines, cuts out pictures of trucks, 
and pastes them on her group's poster under the word "Solids." She seems uninspired 
by this task and starts to daydream. 

N w i t is the Koalas turn to do the science experiment at the sink: non-Newtonian matter. 
Instaniexcitement. All of a sudden everyone in Danielle' s group is on task. The previous 
group has mixed cornstarch and water to create a gooey white mass. Ms. O. illustrates 
how the matter changes consistency when held in your hand (exposed to heat) and when 
left to sit. The students get into it, literally and figuratively. They are eager to show me: 
"See how it changes! Now, hold it in your hand! Now try to crumble it! Let's see what 
it does if you put it all over your hands! It keeps changing!" 
Ms. O. instructs the Koalas to clean up. They are reluctant to leave their gooey 
experiment. 

Danielle and the other Koalas finish their poster. Students have included trucks and cars 
for solids, a picture of the ocean and a shot of whiskey for liquids, and a hot air balloon 
for gases. Danielle didn' t pay much attention to this task — she participated minimally. 
Danielle moves to another group, the Elks, and helps them work on their poster. She 
pastes pictures of three trucks which she has cut out. 
Transition, clean up, management, wait time. 

Kay, the school counselor arrives and takes over class. She distributes a mimeo, stating, 
"Alcohol and other drugscan make people think and act differently." The handout shows 
a woman smoking marijuana. The students fill in the blank describing how the woman 
is feeling. Danielle listens, spills her crayons on the floor, and takes her time picking 
them up. There is no discussion about this. Kay passes out a second handout, "Drinking 
and driving causes accidents." She ar,ks the students "Why?" Danielle listens. Without 
comment the children color their handouts of the angry, sad, and confused people using 
drugs and drinking. 
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2:00 Transition, clean up of classroom, bathroom break. 

2: 10 Ms. 0. tells the class that today they will work with the lame sticks. Excited students sit 
in a circle on the green rug, smiling and waiting. Ms. O. will not put the music on until 
the room is absolutely quiet. She waits. Absolute quiet. Ms. O. begins the tape. Smiles 
all around, the third graders, led by their teacher, move with the music through intricate 
patterns of tapping and quiet with their sticks. 

2:25 Students line up for dismissal to recess. 

2:45 School day ends. 

Rural site Schoolwide-D: Maja's Day 

Summary of observations. At Schoolwide-D, the rural site class size was reduced and para- 
professionals used the classroom. However, the delivered instruction to students did not reflect changes 
in the amount ofteacher interaction, individualization and monitoring. In fact the size oflhe reading group 
numbered 19 students and the teacher read directly from the manual. The major components of the 
intended curriculum of the school wide intervention at rural site D were (a) reduced class size, (b) use of 
multi media in instruction, and (c) computer assisted instruction. 

Maja is an eight-year-old African-American third grade girl in a class of nineteen 
students. She scored in the 2nd Q on the CTBS-4 reading exam and math exam. Her teacher, 
however, reported that she is one of the best students in the class and would probably not be in 
Chapter 1 if the school did not have a schoolwidc project. 

8:55 The teacher leads a large reading group of 19 students, of which Maja is one. Students 
sit in a circle at therr desks. They read a paragraph from their reading textbooks when 
called on by Ms. N. At the completion of each paragraph, the teacher reads comprehension 
questions from the teacher manual, calling on students with raised hands. The questions 
require brief responses. Student replies are usually limited to a few words. As the 
students take turns reading, the teacher interrupts to correct words they mispronounce 
and to reprimand students who fidget in their seals. Students raise their hands eagerly to 
be called on to read. The teacher threatens students who have trouble concentrating 
(squirmers) with being put out of the reading group and/or with detention. 

9:05 Maja sits in a comer with other girls in the 19-sludenl reading group. The teacher leads 
the class in responding to questions at the end of the story. For example, "How was the 
fat mouse different from the jumping mouse?" The teacher continually interrupts the 
lesson to scold a student or students for looking at someone else's T-shirt, answering yes 
ornotoaquestioninchoral response, playing with pagesof the book, ormakingphysical 
movements. Maja volunteers to read/answer every question. The teacher does not call 
on her. The teacher asks what animal they*d like to become. Responses include "An 
eagle so I could gel away," *^A parrot so I could talk," "A lion to be strong," and "A horse 
so I can run like a wild thing." Maja keeps her hand raised but the teacher does not call 
on her. 

9:20 The teacher explains the sequence of events: it's important to be able to put things in the 
proper order. While the teacher reads a series of events, Maja reads a poem in her 
textbook to herself. The teacher asks the class what happened first in a series of events 
she had read aloud tothem. Four students give incorrect answers when called upon.The 
teacher responds "No" to each and calls upon a fifth student. The students do not seem 
to understand the exercise. Majasits staring intospace. She andagroupoffourodier girls 
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sit of'i to the side of the circle in their own little group. Most of the teacher' s focus goes 
to bc)ys seated nearest to her. The boys move around in their seats, make noises, easily 
gaining the teacher's attention. 

9:22 All students return to their regular seats. The teacher leads the class in saying their 
spelling words loudly, repeating them after her in choral response, then repeating the 
words syllable-by syllable with claps for each syllable. Maja is actively engaged. 

9:24 Students begin work on spelling worksheets (fill-in-the-blanks) in workbooks. The 
teacher instructs them not to look at each other's papers. When Maja completes her 
worksheet, she sits staring into space. While students are completing this task, the 
teacher prepares a slide for the microscope. The principal announces over the intercom 
that teachers arc invited to the cafeteria for refreshments in honor of Teacher's 
Recognition Day. 

9:36 The teacher leads students in reviewing a story comprehension worksheet. The teacher 
reads questions aloud from the worksheet. Students read their written answers as called 
upon. Maja is on (ask. 

9:45 The teacher and I leave the classroom at the principal's request. The teacher puts Maja 
in charge of the class C'to take names"). She instructs the class to read the chapter entitled 
"Bones" in their science textbooks. 

10:05 The teacher and I return to the classr(X)m. 

10:30 The teacher summarizes main points in the science chapter students have read. The 
teacher calls on Maja to read a paragraph from the text out loud. The teacher elaborates 
on text with additional infortnation from teacher's manual Students listen. Maja is on 
task. 

10:40 The teacher instructs students to read the review questions in the science text. Maja is 
on task, listening, though she iooks bored. The teacher reads directly from the teacher 
manual. A student asks a question related to the content of the lesson (very unusual 
occurrence): "How many bones are there in my hand?" The teacher slates she doesn't 
know, and goes on reading from the manual. The students are involved (listening and 
responding) but didn' I seem motivated or challenged. The teacher continually reprimands 
individual students, mostly boys, for moving around in their seats. Maja sits quietly, 
leafing through her science book, reading ahead, listening to the teacher and student 
responses. Boys get lots of attention from the teacher in this class. Some boys are in 
perpetual motion, inquisitive, and animated. Questions related to text reading require 
one word answers and lists. For example, die teacher reads the question, "What kinds of 
things do joints in your fingers let you do?" Students respond one at a time with brief or 
one- word answers. Maja is actively engaged in this. 

10:45 The teacher tells students she has put a sample of her cheek cells on a slide; she will call 
on tiicm to look at Uie slide one at a time. They are to keep Uieir hands behind their backs, 
kx)k quickly, and don't touch the microscope. If a student looks longer than 10 seconds, 
the teacher hurries him/her on. There is no discussion of the slide. Maja takes her tuni 
viewing the check cell. 

10:50 The teacher scolds the class because tiiere is a pencil on the floor and some students are 
moving Uieir desks and making noise while waiting to go to gym class. Maja sits quietly 
waiting. 

10:55 Maja lines up with class to go to gym. 

1 1:00 Gym class. It is raining so gym is held in an empty classrwMn. Two Uiird grade classes 

are combined for gym. 
1 1 :30 Students work math problems. 
12:00 Lunch 

12:30 llie teacher deals wiUi an altercation between two boys. Other students waits, talking 
quieUy. Maja talks with friends next to her. 
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12:40 Math. The class has been working on tenths. The teacher reads math problems from the 
text. Students make a choral response and write answers. 

1 2:50 Spel ling , Students chorus words after the teacher says them. Maj a is on task. The teacher 
reads the vocabulary exercise from the ttxtbook She calls on Maja, who answers in- 
correctly. (The question is **what is the opposite of highest" and Maja says "higher" as 
her choice from the list.) The teacher responds with **No" and calls on another student. 
Most students respond incorrectly during this session on opposites^Tbe teacher does not 
present a lesson. The teacher then reads spelling words and tells the students to say the 
base word. For example, "longer, long," Maja is on task. 

1 :00 English lesson: Object Pronouns. The teacher reads from text The class reads guided 
practice questions. The teacher calls on students to answer. Maja looks bored. She tracks 
what is going on while doodling, stretching, yawning, pulling her eyelashes and gazing 
out the window. 

1:12 The teacher reads "summing up" section from the English textbook. The teacher focuses 
on a group of nine boys and one girl whose desks are in the center of the classroom. 
Students scattered around the fringe of this group get called on less and receive less 
academic/behavioral feedback. This includes Maja. As the pronouns lesson continues, 
every so often Maja raises her hand and responds to a question from the text. The teacher 
instructs students to read the next exercise in the text and write answers. Maja is on task. 
At least every two minutes throughout this lesson, the teacher scolds a student (for 
whispering, sitting on their feet^ looking out the window). At this point, Maja has 
received no academic feedback all day. 

1:30 Cursive handwriting lesson. The teacher writes a sentence on the board in cursive for 
students to copy. Maja is on task. 

1 :45 Social Studies class. The teacher reads from the textbook a chapter on "Elections". The 
teacher sets up a mock election . The students instantly go from bored and passive to alert 
and active. The teacher tells them to nominate people of their choice. (It is never clear 
what of fice they are nominating these people for.) Students nominate Janet Jackson, MC 
Hammer, Michael Jordan, etc. They are excited, leaping out of their scats, calling out 
names. Students vote by secret ballot. Some try to influence their neighbors or tell each 
other who they want to win and why; the teacher reprimands them: "Who you vote for 
is supposed to be secret in a democracy. You don' t tell anyone who you vote for !" After 
the teacher counts the votes and announces MC Hammer the winner, the students are 
ecstatic — everyone is smiling for the first time that day. 

2:05 Art. Students work in clay. 

2:30 End of school day. 

Instructional time at rural sites Schoolwide-C and -D 

The rural School wide-C school day (third grade) is 3 1 5 minutes (five hours and 1 5 minutes). The 
classroom of one of the two students observed had just begun a project that occupied the majority of time 
that day, and that target child spent more than 75 percent of her time in reading/language arts. The only 
other subject she experienced that day was science. The other child also had reading, as well as math, 
science, and electives. The mean proportion of non-instructional time was 14 percent. 

We were able to observe both children at the rural Schoolwide-D school but not for the complete 
whole school day. As a result, we are unable to describe completely the school day experiences of (third 
grade) children at this site. We know that the school day is 3(X) minutes, and we can say that during the 
observations, both children had reading/language arts, math, and science. Both also hadelecUves (one had 
two and the other three). 
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Success For All components 

Success For All is a structured, intensive early intervention program in reading and language arts 
which serves students from pre-kindergarten through third grade. The students that are being observed 
in this study are progressing through SFA from first lo third grade. Coordination is not an issue with SPA 
because the strategy totally replaces other language arts curriculum in the classroom. The SFA program 
is multi-faceted; the key elements include regrouping students for reading and language arts into groups 
of homogeneous ability so that most groups contai n no more than 15 students; 90 minutes of reading and 
language arts instruction beginning with a story read aloud by the teacher followed by discussion that 
introduces new vocabulary and develops oral language skills, comprehension, higher order liiinking skills 
and an understanding of the story structure. First grade instruction uses Story Telling and Retelling (STaR) 
book, big books and the Peabody Language Development Kits. Enrichment is provided via "Treasure 
Hunts/* which reinforce phonics skills introduced in the story. Tutors (who are certified teachers) may 
work in the classroom during the reading/language arts period or with one of the homogeneous group of 
students. They also provide one-on-one tutoring for students who are reading below grade level. 

Success For All site SFA-A: Ken's Day 

Summary of observations. SFA-A is located in one of the poorest neighborhoods in a large 
northeastern city. The population of the school is predominantly and increasingly one of Asian 
immigrants. SFA-A operates as a school wide project. As implemented in SFA-A, a second teacher comes 
into the room to lower the student teacher ratio and the 30 children, who are reading on the same level, 
are put into two groups within the room. SFA instruction is partially implemented at SFA-A in the WSD 
reproduced below because the teacher substitutes a basal reader for a portion of the SFA program to 
prepare children for the district tests. The teacher is worried that the children will not do well on the test, 
which is predicated on the use of a basal ,so she has decided to give them practice. 

Ken is a first grader. He has a broken leg and is on crutches with a big cast. This happened when 
another child pushed him of f the sidewalk near his home. Ken is part Chi nese and part Hmong. The teacher 
believes that he is very bright and that his language deficiencies are the major reason he is still Chapter 
1 eligible. Ken is very serious but has either a great fantasy life or likes to tell tall stories — which he does 
several times during tliis day. 

8:45 Ken is in the room early bccauseofhisbroken leg. There is astorytocopyoaawallcnart. 
ITiere is an assignment for the group that will be with the teacher for reading and another 
assignment for the group that will be leaving for another room for reading. Ken copies 
with great concentration while other children come into the room and get scttlctl. They 
all hand in homework and the teacher records it. 
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8:55 Loudspeaker announcements by the principal, including a long list of children with 
perfect attendance — most of whose names she has a lot of trouble pronouncing. 

9:00 Ken is done with the story and has drawn a picture. Teacher gives him enrichment 
assignment to see if he can find the words on the Daily Wofxl Chart in the dictionary. 

9:05 Teacher closes the door, which is hung with bright red curtains. Students leave for their 
alternate reading rooms; other children come in for reading. There are 29 children in the 
room and two teachers. (Although the other one is a certified teacher, she seems more 
like an aide.) 

9:15 Teacher collects stories that children have copied and discusses which of three titles best 
describes it. Ken nods vigorously when she mentions the right one— obviously the one 
he chose. 

9 :20 Students split into two reading groups to the music that she plays. They sing as they move 
and it is very orderly. One group is with classroom teacher and one with other teacher. 
Ken is in the classroom teacher's group. They begin to read the story aloud chorally. 
Teacher periodically asks questions and Ken is so excited to volunteer answers that he 
stands up on his one good foot and waves his hand as hard as he can. 

9:25 Children in this group are taking part 3 of a unit test of reading comprehension, test level 
5, Unit 2 from "Helping Out" in Look Again by Macmillan, 1989. Ken doesn't follow 
directions about where to put the booklet on his desk — seems to have a lapse of 
understanding. 

9:38 Si lent reading is going on in preparation for taking test. Ken has never lost concentration. 

Teacher reminds the students to read each story at least twice. Ken volunteers that be has 

read each story four times. 
9:40 Teacher hands out question page and Ken puts down first answer immediately. He tells 

me this test is "piece of cake for me." (This test is not part of the Success For All 

curriculum but rather is practice for the disuict-wide test, which is coming up soon. 

Success For All does not prepare children for type of test given by district). 
9:45 Ken chugging along on questions. Papers are collected. Kenhasall the answers right and 

has had time to fill in all the "o's" in the story. Perhaps this test is not difficult enough 

for him. 

9:55 Groups change places and Ken goes with group to other teacher who encourages social 
discussion as enrichment to a story previously read. Ken wants attention; tells teacher 
that he pulled his own tooth and it "didn 7 hurt a bit** but won 7 tell how much money 
he got. Egged on by the attention, Ken announces that he saw the tooth fairy. "She can 
go through anything. I .saw her fly through the window and go under my pillow. " ( Other 
children aren 7 sure how to react: teacher tells me that Ken is "a trip, just like a little 
old man \) 

10:05 The exerci.se is looking for details in pictures and figuring out what's going on from 
looking at the picture— apparently a Treamre Hunt. Ken is usually the first to spot and 
call out details. He is very excited and volunteers all the time. He elaborates with stories 
reputedly draws from his own life He says he has lived in China, Mexico, Florida and 
has visited the North Pole Ch *s freezing there where he saw Santa Claus. Santa gave 
him a ride on his sled; there were lots of little people making toys. Children don 7 know 
* what to make of these .stories— Ken does not seem to care; he is intent on the teacher* s 
attention. She a.sLs him about China. He .says that he dropped two eggs on a policeman 
and that's why they had to leave China. 

10:20 Teacher is doing e.xerci.se on the use of "alway.s, " "never'* and ".sometime.s. " Ken is 
quick with answers and is right each time. 

10:25 Children line up to go to art. Ken can't go because it's upstairs and he can't do it on 
crutches. Teacher promises him she will bring down his art assignment for him, offers 
him puzzles. He rejects pu///.le of I I.S.; sayshedidit last week and two states are missing. 
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1 0:30 Ken and I play many games of Tic Tac Toe. He tells me his accident was on April fourtli. 
He has the dale on a piece of paper in his desk — for easy reference. It appears that when 
Ken finds things frightening, he says Ibey are boring as "I don't think I will play outside 
again when my bg is bet^jer— it is boring." "1 can go up the stairs with my crutches but 
that is boring." (His accent is pronounced Init he seems to have no problem finding the 
English words that he needs to have a conversation.) He says that some children are 
worried about getting to second grade (being promoted) but that he (Ken) is sure he is 
ready and will go to second grade and that he will be able to do the woik, even if it is very 
hard. 

1 1 :30 Lunch and then recess. 

12:40 Class is having science. Teacher no longer has another teacher with her. There are 18 
children wiOi 10 more out of the room to go to ESOL. Children are coloring in pictures 
of trees. Ken does careful, painstaking job. 

12:50 ESOL children return quietly. Teacher is leading group discussion about the environ- 
ment and the contribution made by trees. Ken is off-task for the first lime this day. 
Daydreaming? Thinking up new tall stories? Teacher notices Ken is off-task and calls 
on him. He answers correctly and remains engaged. 

1 2:55 Math begins. Teacher alone with 28 students. Students making groups of ten on paper 
like this (//////////). Ken is done inmiediatcly. 

1:05 Ken has been wailing since 12:57 while other children work on this. For some, it is 
difficult. 

1:10 Popsicle sticks bundled and rubber banded in groups often (with each childgeuing some 
singles too) are passed out. The first challenge is to make a group of 25 slicks — the 
concept of "borrowing" is being introduced. Ken's face is positively alight with 
pleasure — he loves this. 

1:20 Work with popsicle sticks continues. Ken generally has problems solved before the 
teacher finishes writing them on the board. 

1 :25 Slicks arc collected. Teacher reads names of children who failed to do homework and 
therefore cannot have recess. Ken's name is not among them. Teacher gives Ken the job 
of putting away the popsicle sticks. He decides to count them by tens to find out how 
many there are. By lens, he comes up with 890. With the many single, unbundled sticks, 
that probably makes a thousand, he estimates. Teacher tells me he is "right on the 
button." O^his is Open Court math). Teacher says she realizes that the work is not 
challenging enough for Ken in math but that it is difficult to group children when she is 
teaching alone with so many. 

1:30 Other children go to recess. Ken stays in room. Interviewer called out for parent 
interviews through end of day. 

Success For All site SFA-B: Sandra's Day 

Summary of observations. SFA-B is located among the housing projects in a large northeaslem 
city. The school is 98 percent Black as is the surrounding neighborhcxxl. SFA-B operates as a schoolwidc 
project. Here, as in SFA-A, the children are regrouped for reading instruction but problems with the 
transition and the reluctarce of the teacher to adhere to the Success for All schedule cause problems and 
reduce instructional time. The lack of materials seems to be a school problem but the teacher's decision 
to read a book aloud that is not part of the SFA curriculum is a deliberate decision to deviate from SFA. 
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Sandra is a first grade African- American girl. She is tall for her age, a beautiful child with 
an enchanting smile. The teacher believes that Sandra is very bright but may easil y become turned 
off from school. Sandra lives with her mother and an older sister who is primarily responsible for 
her care. 

8:45 Sandra arrives. She is actually IS minutes late but so are many other children. She goes 
right to her seat and begins surveying the bulletin board — there is a new calendar for the 
month of May and Sandra studies it closely. She is one of the children who weais a 
uniform — about half the girls do — and the hem of hers is held up partly with masking 
tape. Her white blouse is clean and pressed. There are four children at her table— two 
boys and two girls. 

8:50 All children are waiting while the teacher talks to a parent. With the housing projects 
right next door, parents seem to "come by'* the school quite frequently. Teacher takes 
attendance. 

8:55 Another parent comes in and talks to the teacher. Children are waiting again. 

9:00 Teacher says that they are ready to start the day and begins collecting homework. 

9:05 AnnomccmentsfvoinlowhpcsikcT.ChUdrenbeginleavm^ 

regrouping for reading. Sandra is in (he (op group, which s{ays in (his room, 

9: 10 Teacher lakes up reading *Tinocchio" aloud with the children in a circle on the floor. The 
book is not part of the SFA curriculum but a child has brought it in so the teacher has 
decided to read it. Sandra volun(eers (o tell wha( has happened in (he story so far and 
(hen listens almost open'mou(hed wi(h interest as the teacher reads. You could hear a 
pin drop in (he class right now. 

9:15 Teacher stops reading for today and Sandra is one of the children who says, "No, no, 
don' t stop." Teacher asks them to predict what will happen next in the story. The majority 
opinion is that Pinocchio will become a real live boy. 

9:20 Teacher tells me that she has no basal reading books for her reading group because 
another teacher is not through with them. The task now is decoding vocabulary words 
on the board. Sandra is yawning and stretching. 

9:35 Children are put in two team to do a word snatching game. They line up on the floor, 
boys against the girls. Sandra is first on her team and matches correctly. She concen- 
trates closely as do all the children who are very excited about this activity. Competition 
is very keen and encouraged by the teacher. 

9:50 Back to desks and take out books to review a story for comprehen.sion. The teacher is 
doing the review, question and answer style, with the whole cla.ss. Sandra appears to be 
daydreaming but can mouth the answers. 

9:55 Some children who have gone to another room for reading come back into the room. The 
teacher gets angry and tells them to go back, "I can't take these interruptions when I've 
got my class flowing so good." Children leave again. 

10:00 A messenger arrives to take two children to the lobby for a **read-in." Teacher is angry 
again. "I can*t take these interruptions. Ym leaching." 

10:05 Comprehension review, which has survived these interruptions, ends. Sandra has not 
really been engaged throughout this time. Her hock is torn and (mic page of the story, 
which is about a multi-racial pair, one in a wheelchair, seems to be missing. Most books 
seem to be in sad shape. 

10: 10 Teacher kx)ks at ckKk and says she will gel tospclling later. Reading was going well and 
she didn't wrjit to slop it. All children back from other reading rootns. 

10: 15 Children work with partners in different language arts assignments scattered around 
room. Sandra and one hoy are preparing a dramatic poetry reading. They arc prac- 
ticing — he reads well but without much expression; she is really an actress. 
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10:30 Bathroom Break. Line up and go as class with teacher. There are now 21 children in the 
room. 

10:40 Children form a circle around the teacher in the back of the room for science. Teacher 
has little knowledge of the subject but is apparently trying to enrich beyond the lesson 
by talking about the animals they will sec at the zoo. They begin talking about different 
kindsof doctors, trying to understand what a veterinarian is. (The teachermakes a couple 
of mistakes in what different medical specialties are, defming obstetricians as doctors 
who make reading glasses.) Now they are doing questions and answers from the book. 
Sandra volunteers, is actively involved; many children are daydreaming. 

1 1:00 Children go to lunch, P.E., and recess. 

12:15 Children arc drawing zoo and farm animals. Their science lessons are focusing on 
animals, in preparation for the trip to the zoo. Teacher is working at desk. Aide comes 
in to assist with math. 

12:25 All children are waiting while the teacher explains to anew child in the room what her 
expectations are in terms of homework and what the schedule of the day is. 

1 2:40 The schedule calls for math now but the teacher says she is going to do a conduct lesson, 
based on what she saw on the playground. All the children, Sandra included, arc wide- 
eyed and serious. Teacher is obviously upset. 

1 2:50 The teacher has reviewed rules of behavior and is gelling children to review what they 
can and cannot do on the playground. Sandra contributes ''no kicking** and tells me that 
she has seen this and that sometimes she is scared on the playground. 

1:15 Conduct lesson continues. Teacher points to the door and the children' s heads all swivel 
to lcx)k at it. **I close that door because I want to shut out the world and all the bad 
influences.*' Teacher talks about the importance of discipline and of "being on your 
honor" o be good even when no one is watching. She has the children's complete 
aifcnHon. 

1:30 Aide leaves — there was no math today. Sandra is working on her zoo picture again. 
2:00 (Observer called out to do interviews with parents). 

Instructional time at Success For All sites SFA-A and SFA-B 

The school day at SFA- A (a Success for All first grade site) is five hours and five minutes (305 
minutes), and our three students spent the morning hours in reading/language arts. All three students 
shadowed had math instruction in the afternocn, one had science, and the other two students had 
computers. None of the three had social studies, although all three students' days included an elective and 
some time spent in independent seatv/ork. One student left nearly an hour early. The mean proportion of 
non*insUuctional time was 16 percent. 

The school day at SFA-B, another Success for All first grade site* is also five hours and five 
minutes (305 minutes), and students spent the morninghours in reading/language arts. Weshadowed three 
students but missed 90 minutes of one student's day, so we can describe only some of what students 
experienced. During the observations, all three had reading/language ads, two students had math 
instruction, and the other one (whose observation was truncated) had science and social studies, while the 
two who were observed all day had neither. Two had elecli ves. The mean proportion of non-instructional 
time was 26 percent, due to long transitions and a special assembly. 
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Analyses of curriculum and instruction in 
adjunct Speciai Strategies sites 

Adjunct strategies are instructional components added to the regular curriculum. The focus of 
adjunct strategies is on remediation for specific sub-populations of students within a school during some 
encapsulated period of time (much like traditional Chapter 1 pullout instruction) or the provision of 
additional instructional time. The emphasis of adjunct strategies may be on the use of specific methods 
and materials as with Reading Recovery, CCC, and METRA or on time itself, such as extended year or 
extended day programs. Success For All shares many of the characteristics of adjunct programs 
(prescribed methods and materials as well as prescribed time) and is therefore included in this discussion. 
Given their auxiliary nature, an important issue in the examination of adjuncts is the extent to which they 
are coordinated or integrated with other instruction students receive during the day. 

Thcdi'^cussion below is organized by strategy type — Reading Recovery (RR-A,-B), Computer 
Curriculum Corporation (CCC-A, -B), Tutoring (Tutoring-A, -B), and Extended Time (Extended 
Time-A, -B). For each adjunct, we look first at the key components of instruction, the significance of 
coordination, and then focus on the whole school day of a single child in each site in order to illustrate 
the implementation of the strategy in action. As in our previous examples, we have put in italic type the 
portions of the school day that demonstrate the strategy in action. 

Reading Recovery components 

Reading Recc ery is a first grade intervention which is designed to reduce reading failure by 
providing high quality intervention through tutoring for first grade students who are having difficulty 
learning to read. Reading Recovery provides one-on-onc tutoring in 30 minute sessions each day in which 
students read both familiar and unfamiliar materials from a series of mini-books that are part of the 
strategy. Major goals of the program include helping the child to develop the strategies associated with 
becoming a good reader, such as using a variety of cues to decode unknown words and using sentences 
that they compose themselves to help learn the spelling of new words. 

Reading Recovery site RR~A: Tanya's Day 

Summon' of obsenations. RR-A school is in a small community in the Midwest, which is 
experiencing a continued economic and population decline. The school population has dropped from 
10,(XX) students to 6,6()0 in the last three years. As the program is implemented at site RR-A, the Reading 
Recovery teachers share a classroom and each spends half a day as a classroom teacher and half a day as 
a Reading Recovery teacher, which helps to enhance coordination between the program and regular 
reading instruction. The program was faithfully implemented in RR-A, with the observed student 
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receiving a variety of cues for reading and a blend of the known and unknown in her reading material. 
However, the student is not able to transfer her word decoding skills from the Reading Recovery program 
to her independent writing in the classroom. 

Tanya is a firsl grade girl in reading at site RR-A. She is a child of very fair complexion 
with rosy cheeks, sU^ght short blonde hair and light blue eyes. Tanya is a pleasant child who 
seldom becomes upsei or sullen. Despite an 80 percent hearing loss in one ear, she eagerly 
participates in all learning. 

8:30 Tanya arrives on lime and prepares her materials for the day. 
8:32 Opening Exercises. 

8:35 Student teacher informs students of their tasks for ihe day: 1) Write your own letter to 

your pen pal and 2) Thought Log — On a warm day I like to... 
8:38 Morning Announcements. 

8:40 Student teacher continues list of tasks. Everyone takes out their shiny folders, which 
provide storage formassiveamounLs of dittos: following directions ditto, math ditto, cut 
and paste ditto about the sequence one would follow to make a bed. The student teacher 
goes over the last ditto with the class and helps them to sequence the events. Tanya is 
called on to verbally organize the ditto and has difficulty in the process; The teacher does 
not assist Tanya and she appears fnisurated with the task. 

8:45 Tanya begins to write her letter to her pen pal. Most students are on tasks but seven 
students do not remember the names of their pen pals and wail for the teacher's 
assistance. 

8:53 Four students leave the classroom for Chapter 1 reading instrucdon. 

8:55 The teachers passes out writing pads and directs children not to begin other assignments 
undl she has checked their letters to pen pals. Holding up her letter for the teacher to sec, 
Tanya asks if she is finished and is told, "No, you have a long way to go!** Tanya 
continues to write. 

9:00 A student leaves the classroom for Reading Recovery. Tanya is searching through her 
reader to find a word she wants to include in her writing. T^le student teacher approaches; 
Tanya reads her letter to the teacher and the teacher tells her to include more details. 
Tanya continues to write. 

9:23 There has been no direct instruction of any kind yet today. All students are writing letters 
to pen pals and cranking out dittos while the teacher sits at a horseshoe table organizing 
papers. Tanya finishes writing her pen pal letter and begins a new project of cutting and 
pasting sentences in the correct order to show the steps to follow while making a bed. 

9:25 Lavatory. 

9:30 Art: Tanya's class moves noisily to the Ait Rcxnn. The art teacher has difficulty 
managing the students; she has the children spend the first two minutes of class with their 
heads down. Once teacher has children settled, she takes out a toy zapper gun and begins 
firing. Students are very excited; they discuss space age designs and the parts needed to 
constnKl a robot. 

9:45 Tanya helps art teacher pass out paper to make tear-art robots. 

9:50 Students begin to create robots. Tanya tears out a round pink head for her robot. The 

robot's body is a long green rectangle. She continues to add features to the robot. 
9:54 Students must clean up and bring projects to a close. Students only had four minutes to 

actually work on robots. Tanya helps collect materials at each table. 
10:00 Tanya and her classmates return to the classroom. There is no discussion of what just 

took place in Jirt. The student teacher immediately begins reading die story "The Big 
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Honey Hunt'* while studcnis continue to work on dittos. During the story reading, Tanya 
works on her math ditto. Seven children leave the classroom for Chapter 1 Reading. 

iO: 12 After reading "The Big Honey Hunt/* the student teacher directs all students to take out 
their reading books and look for a story that remitKls them of the story they have just 
heard. Tanya fmdsher reading book and turns to page 63. Teacher directs students to look 
at the story picture; as a group they read the first page. "The bees are mad. What will go 
on?" Teacher then directs children to draw three pictures, telling what will happen next. 
The teacher draws her three pictures on the blackboard, Tanya draws her pictures and 
then the teacher tells Tanya she is on the wrong page. 

10:32 Seven children return from Chapter 1 . The teacher quickly explains what to do but they 
don* t understand because they missed the en tire lesson. Both students and teacher appear 
very frustrated. Tanya continues to work on her picture predictions and shows her work 
to the teacher. The teacher says "good, put them in your book and get busy with your seat 
work.*' 

10:45 Tanya puts her reading book and materials away and continues with the ditto. 

1 1 :00 Tanya writes for a few minutes in her journal about playing with her cat. Her writing is 

hard to read and she makes numerous letter reversals. Tanya doesn't independently 

transfer Reading Recovery strategic!^ to the regular classroom. 
11:15 Lunch 

12: 15 The teacher gives students more dittos for their shiny folders. Tanya starts work on her 
math ditto, using (he number line on the blackboard as a tool. Other students work on 
dittos while the student teacher sits at horseshoe table and writes yet another ditto. The 
student teacher does not monitor students* work and does not assist students who need 
extra help. 

12:30 Tanya leaves the classroom for Reading Recovery Tutorial. 

12:35 Tanya begins the Reading Recovery lesson by reading the story "Pardon, Said the 
Giraffe. '* She has difficulty with the word "what ' j. " Teacher gives Tanya strategies for 
identifying the word "what's. " "Getyour mouth ready, what sounddoyouexpect to hear 
first ? " Tanya comes to the word "oops " and says, "Do I have to read this ? " They stop 
reading this story and move to a more familiar story called ''Hands. " 

Teacher reminds Tanya to read carefully. She reads this story more smoothly 
than the first. The teacher keeps a running record of Tanya \s reading— keeping track of 
all her correct responses, mi.stakes, and self correcting strategies used during the 
reading. After the story, the teachers reviews what is positive about Tanya \s reading and 
how she was able to correct the tricky parts oftfie story. 

1 2:40 Tanya dittos a story to her Reading Recovery teacher. She practices writing her story, 
"I Like to go to Jackson, " in her Reading Recovery journal. The teacher thinks Tanya 
will need help with the word Jackson but Tanya was able to write the v. ord J-A-C-K 
because there is a boy natned Jack in her class. Tanya is engaged by making that link. 
The teacher writes Tanya 's story on a sentence strip, which she cut apart as Tanya read 
each word. Tanya is quickly able to put the words in the correct order to reproduce her 
own story. 

12:50 The Reading Recovery teacher introduces anew story to Tanyacalled "WhenLana was 
Absent. ** 

12:53 Reading Recovery teacher and Tanya read the new story together. 

12:55 Tanya returns to Ihe classroom. The class is working on an art project but Tanya does 

not know what it is all about. 
1 :07 Tanya puts her hand up for directions as to what to do next. 
1:10 Tanya' s hand is still up. 

1:12 The teacher finally acknowledges Tanya. She is told to draw two peace symbols because 
the class is making a peace quilt. Tanya begins to draw peace symbols on two papers. 
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1:25 The project is very disorganized with most students not sure what they are doing. Tanya 
finishes ber peace drawings and the teacher puts holes around the edges. Tanya uses yam 
to sew the two peace drawings together and stuffs the sewn papers with torn newsprint. 

1:37 Lavatory. 

1:40 Recess. 

2:00 (Missing data because of interview with Tanya's grandmother). 
2:25 Music. 
2:55 Dismissal. 

Reading Recovery site RR-B: Judith's Day 

Summary of observations. The site for RR-B is a small town inthe west, which is experiencing 
rapid growth. The town's population has doubled in the last ten years and the schools are adding new 
classes and portable classrooms to keep pace with growth. As the Reading Recovery program is 
implemented at RR-B, the Reading Recovery teachers do not teach any regular classes at all. This may 
be responsible for the lack of coordination exhibited in the WSD below in which a student receives 
contradictory advice from the Reading Recovery and classroom teachers. 

Judith is a first grade girl. She is an attractive little girl with aeam colored skin, straight 
brown hair and big brown eyes. She is tall and thin and wears a long beige sweater dress. Judith 
seems to enjoy school very much from a social perspective. However, academic activities often 
CTeate frustration and there is need for one-to-one attention. 

9:00 Judith arrives and quietly prepares materials for the day' s activities. Judith takes part in 

the class meeting Ounch count, attendance, calendar, weather, row by row daily news 

and desk neatness check). 
9:15 Classroom teacher reviews daily activities with the class. *Today we are going to color 

and cut out the outline of a duck. Tomorrow we will write a story about that same duck. 

Copy the jc*e of the day on handwriting paper. " 
9:45 Judith begins to copy the joke of the day. 

9:47 Judith's reading group (The Dolphins) is called to the back of the classroom. Students 
are directed to turn to page 168. The group starts reading a previously learned poem. 
Judith does not follow along while individual children read the poem, but does 
participate in the choral reading of the poem. 

After the reading of the poem, the teacher introduces a new story to the group. 
"Who Helps: Bear Cubs?" Students engage in a round robin reading activity. Judith's 
reading is very choj^y . the teacher does not reinforce any of the RR suategies Judith has 
been leamin. As other children read, Judith follows along with her fmger. After the 
story reading, children are directed to tum to page 26 in their reading workbooks. No 
more instruction or directions are given concerning the workbook. Children return to 
their seats to work on the /i/soiind. This workbook page does not relate to ihe story the 
children have just read. 

10: 1 5 Judith returns to her seat and continues copying the joke of the day. Judith seems to have 
difficulty concentrating on her seat work; she is constantly stopping, turning around, 
looking through her folder for papers, etc. 

10:20 Judith has finished copying the joke on thefront of the page and is now writing the answer 
on the back. She will soon draw a picture to illustrate the joke. Judith places her 
completed assignment in the **jokc of the day*' folder. Judith now begins to color ber duck. 

10:30 Recess. 
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10:45 Upon returning from recess, the classroom lights are off and the children sit quietly with 

their heads down for ten minutes. 
10:55 Judith is now completing her duck activity paper. 

11:15 Judith is now looking for another ditto to work on before lunch. She looks through all 
her papers, sorting them into piles of completed and non-completed papers. Judith is 
currently off-task. 

1 1 :25 Students are directed to clean up the classroom and prepare themselves for lunch. 
11:30 Lunch. 

12:15 Judith returns to the classroom and selects a favorite story to read. She appears to be 

enjoying the activity. 
12:30 Parent Interview. 

1:30 Judith leaves the classroom for Reading Recovery instruction. She is prq)ared for her 
RR lesson, she has her materials and is e^^er to begin the lesson. The RR teacher spends 
the first two minutes of the lesson taking the words here/and/out to fluency. An outcome 
of that activity is that Judith made linkages to other words, (her, he, our, on, and of). 
Judith reads the story "When Dad Came Home. " There are some tricky parts, but Judith 
is able to self-correct. Judith and her RR teacher review the story "Moggy Goes on a 
Picnic, " and then Judith reads the story as the teacher keeps a running record. RR 
teacher praises Judith for the ability to use RR strategies to self-check and for reading 
the story better today than the day before. 

1 :45 Judith is now ready to write a story. She chooses to write about her swing set. "My dad 
is going to p:*tsome new swings up. " Judith begins to practice her story. She needs to 
practice the words "new " and "swings "on her practice page, but for the most part does 
an adequate job of writing her story. RR teacher introduces a new story about Moggy. 
Judith begins to readthe story in a disconnected way; however she uses her self -checking 
strategies and catches herself in several places. Along the way Judith finds many small 
chunks of words in bigge r words. She enjoys pointing these words out to her teacher. To 
bring closure to the lesson, the RR teacher and Judith read the new story together. 

2: 10 Judith returns to her classroom where we find the class cleaning the room. Judith joins 
in the activity and puts materials away and picks up paper near her desk. 

2:15 Recess. 

2:30 Music. 

3:00 Dismissal. 

Instructional time at Reading Recovery sites RR-A and -B 

The RR-A school day (first grade) is 320 minutes. Both students observed had student teachers. 
Both students had reading/language arts, including 25 minutes at a pullout Reading Recovery session. 
Neither had math, science or computers; one had social studies, and both had two electives. The two 
students also spent time in seatwork, and an average of 28 percent of their time in non-instruction, due 
to one student's 45 minute-late arrival and to the student teachers' developing classroom management 
styles. 

The school day at site RR-B (first grade) is 300 minutes (five hours). One student was not 
observed for 30 minutes (during an elective). The two students observed both had reading/language arts, 
including 40 minutes at a pullout Reading Recovery session. Neither had math, social studies, science, 
or computers. The students also had at least one elective; one student had two electives and had seatwork 
as well. The mean proportion of non-instructional time was 12 percent. 
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Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) components 

Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) has developed an educational software program for 
computer-assisted instruction, which is intended for elementary through adult-age learners and is used in 
this study for grades three through five. The program features an integrated learning system tf^at includes 
assessment, monitoring, feedback, and record management in a variety of skill areas. Instruction is 
typically delivered in a dedicated computer lab providing one-on-one on-line instruction for 1 1 minutes 
(math) and 1 3 minutes (reading). Laboratories are staffed by trained para-professionals. Coordination is 
built into th>?. program tlirough skills mastery reports and skills assessments that feed back from the 
computer to classroom teachers. However, it is unclear so far to what extent teachers either know how to 
use the reports or choose to use them in planning their curriculum. 

Site CCC-A: Sharon's Day 

Summary of observations, CCC- A site is a small southwestern town on the Mexican border with 
a school population that is 98 percent Spanish-speaking. The town is populated by an increasing number 
of migrant workers and close to 90 percent of the students at CCC-A are eligible for free and reduced-price 
meals. Site A is a schoolwide project, which is important in the implementation of CCC in two ways: 1) 
it means that whole classes of children attend tlie laboratory at once and therefore children do not miss 
regular classroom instruction, and 2) teachers accompany the children to CCC so that coordination with 
regular instruction is enhanced in an informal way. Physically, the laboratories where CCC instruction 
is deli vered at Site A are separate from other classrooms, carpeted, and roomy enough for children to work 
and aides and teachers to circulate. 

Sharon is eight years old and is in the third grade. She is tall among the girls in the class 
and is athletically built. Her parents came here from Mexico and Sharon spent last year in the 
''transition'* class learning English, which she mastered with a 70 percent at the end of the year 
to become a regular student. 

8:00 S tudents are changing classes for reading and language arts. Sharon, who does not move, 
sits quietly at her desk, which is empty of books. There are 15 students in the room for 
reading/language arts. 

8:05 The teacher asks the students if any of them have seen the news — noone has. In keeping 
with the major unit they are doing on the environment, the teacher tells the class about 
a local river where fish are dying from pollution — Sharon appears to be listening. Now, 
the teacher asks if any of the students have brought bottles or plastic for recycling in a 
barrel they keep in the room; several children have but Sharon has not. 

8: 10 ThQ lesson is a continuation of a thematic unit on the environment, which centers on a 
book called *The Wump World," in which gentle little creatures called Wumps are 
invaded by "The Pollutants,'* who, having mined their own world, are now bent on 
destroying the Wump' s World. The teacher gives back drawings that the children have 
made of the Wumps' world and asks each child to tell a story about his/her picture. 
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8: 30 Handing back of papers has j ust ended. The teacher borrows a bl ack and white photocopy 
of the book from another teacher (all the third grade teacher^ ^'^^ using the book and there 
isapparently only one copy) to show thechiklren what Wumt and Pollutants really look 
like. (Wumps are vaguely walrus-like but Pollutants look a lot like human beings). 
Sharon seems very interested but is still quiet. 

8:35 The teacher describes what they are going to do next. "We are going to make a diagram 
of how Wumps and Pollutants are similar and bow they are different." She uses the 
overhead to start constructing a Venn Diagram with the children. Sharon is not one who 
volunteers any answers. 

8:55 Children break into small groups to continue thinking of similarities and differences by 
brainstonning. Sharon* s group sits together but each does his/her own list. Sharon puts 
down several things, showing she understand similarities and differences, and then 
checks witii the girl next to her to see her list. 

9:35 Discussion of similarities and differences and construction of actual Venn continues. 
Sharon is engaged. 

9:45 Teacher tells the sttidents to get out their spelling books. Sharon (and others) do not seem 
prepared for this and there is much scrambling in desks for books. The lesson consists 
of reading words aloud and using them in sentences. Sharon is called on for "shovel," 
which she can spell and pronounce but cannot use in a sentence. 

1 0:00 The class goes to Computer Lab for CCC. They are accompanied by the teacher and the 
student teacher and there is a para-professional in the lab as well. The transition is 
quickly done and children settle down immediately to work on the computer. Sharon is 
working on vocabulary and comprehension and is very interested in her grade on the 
test, which is 80 percent. She smiles and shows her neighbors the colorjul display of 
fireworks on her screen to reward her, 

10:15 CCC transitions to math and Sharon confides that this is her favorite subject. The lesson 
consists of reading numbers: "9 thousands^ 0 hundreds, 6 tens, and 4 ones. " Sharon is 
completely engaged and does very well at 90 percent. When she isstucK she calls for help 
immediately and gets it just as quickly from the student teacher, 

10:3 1 Back in room. Teacher has students stretching and taking deep breaths. Sharon tells me 
'7 think I am getting smarter, I used to do in the 60s {for grades), then the 70s, now the 
80s. Nextyeary it will probably beRW(the highest grouping in the CCC lab). The teacher 
has children copy their spelling words from the board. 

10:45 Teacher is reading aloud from the black and white photocopy of "The Wump World." 
Without color , the book is hard to get excited about and Sharon is ob viousl y daydreaming . 
"Next is lunch," she tells me. 

11:00 Lunch. 

1 1:35 The teacher continues to read aloud— she has finally gotten the actual book of The 
Wump World. Children form a circle around her on the floor — it is the first time all day 
that they have worked in the classroom away from their desks. As the reading progresses, 
the teacher tries to relate it to experiences the children might have had . For example, with 
a picture of a skyscraper, she asks how many have been to Dalla!«. 

1 2:00 Transition to math. The students never seem to be sure what is coming next — at least it 
appears that way since they do so much fumbling around in their dCvSks to fmd the right 
books. The lesson is reviewing yesterday's introduction of two-digit multiplication. 
Children come up and do problems on the board. Sharon volunteerscvery time and when 
she goes to the board does a problem quickly and correctly. She tells me that she loves 
math and that "Sometimes I don't understand one day but then the next day I do. I 
understand everything." 

12:25 Teacher finishes an oral review of patterns in multiplication and puts problems on board 
for students to do on paper. This is a little quiz and Sharon is one of the first to finish at 
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12:35. Children can go get books when they are done from the class library, which 
consists of about two dozen books. 
1:00 Class goes to school library. 

1:50 The teacher tells the class they have been chosen to go to K-Mart to receive coloring 
books and stickers because of their excellence in recycling — students are very proud; 
Sharon is very excited about ihe trip. 

2:00 Science books come out with the usual scrambling. "Science," Sharon tells me. "that* s 
another thing I hate." The book is Accent on Science, 1985, and the teacher uses the 
manual. The unit is about the moon and the teacher begins by talking about all the ideas 
that people have had about the moon in history and folklore. Sharon seems attentive but 
does not take part in discussion. At one point, the teacher asks if any of the children 
believe that the moon is made of green cheese. Sharon's best friend Laura answers 
quickly "Oh, no Miss. If the moon was made of green cheese, we would have no rats at 
our house because they would all go there." 

2: 10 The lesson consists of reading aloud and discussion after each paragraph or two. There 
is also a word list with defmitions. Sharon gels her dictionary out of her desk to compare 
the definitions in the science book with the ones in the dictionary. This is her own idea; 
none of the other chiklren is doing it 

2:20 The lesson is cut short to get ready for rehearsing for the circus that the class is going to 
put on in two days. This is a major undertaking and there will be costumes — Sharon will 
be a clown> She prefers being a clown to a ballerina, which was her other option. 

Site CCC-B: Fredrick's Day 

Summary of observations. CCC-B is kKated in a small town in a southeastern state. The school 
is in an area of the town that is particularly poor and particularly rural and is composed predominantly of 
African- American students. Tlie project at CCC-B is a pull out project since it is not a schoolwide project. 
In contrast to CCC-A, children attend in small groups (losing lime in their transitions since they go alone) 
and teachers seem to know very little about what goes on in CCC. Physically, the laboratory is small and 
cramped as well as being right next to the office and teachers* room where there is a lot of traffic. The 
principal * s decision to i nundate the I aboratory with students has added to the rush and crowded conditions, 
which is evident in the WSD below> 



Fredrick is a tall» slender, third grade African- American boy who is extremely shy and 
quiet. The teacher says that Fredrick is not as slow as he appears in class. He is an artist of some 
talent and *1ost in another world" most of the lime, she says. 

7:45 Fredrick goes to his homeroom and sitH quicQy while the teacher takes attendance and 
does housekeeping chores. None of the children has anything to do at this time. 

7:50 One child gets to go to pledge of allegiance outdoors, which is att^cided by "represen- 
tatives" of each class. Fredrick continues to sit quietly. 

7:55 Fredrick goes to Chapter I classroom for Chapter 1 Reading, which is aaoss the small 
campus and which is actually the stage — dark, dreary, cartons piled around blue, cement 
block walls. A curtain separates the stage from the cafeteria, where workers are cleaning 
up from breakfast and chatting audibly. Two teachers work here. There are six children 
with this teacher. She hands out a sample test for a standardized end of year sub-test they 
are about to take. Fredrick is yawning and stretching. 
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8:00 Fredrick starts test. He is aware of me observing him and smiles apologetically at me 

every time he has to erase something which is frequently. 
8:10 Several children are done with sub-test but Fredrick is not. Still concentrating and 

moving lips as he reads. Principal interrupts over loudspeaker with announcements. 
8:15 No one else is still woricing but Fredrick living up to his reputation as slowpoke, is still 

concentrating and making progress. 
8:20 Fredrick is done and looks up at the teacher. They must have been wailing for him 

because she immediately tells them to begin on next sub-test, which is on alphabetical 

order. 

8:25 Either Fredrick finished very quickly or he can' t do it. The teacher tells him he worked 
very hard on first the lest and this is good chance for him to rest. Now, they are all waiting 
for some children to go back and finish first test — several forgot to turn the page and do 
remaining items. Why didn't teacher check when they got done so fast? 

8:30 Teacher starts next sub-test, which is on use of glossary. Fredrick is back to a deliberate 
pace — he's yawning and seems about to go to sleep. 

8:36 Fredrick is done or has stopped. Teacher is at desk correcting papers and doesn' t notice 
him. 

8:40 Teacher tells Fredrick he can go and pick out a book and stickers — books and stickers 

come in a plasUc bag; the point is to pick out the right sticker and paste it in. Fredrick 

doesn't open the bag — he jusl sits there. 
8:45 Fredrick is still just sitting there. Dismissed and back to classroom. 
8:50 Teacher is angry that kids who are supposed to go to computer didn' t leave on their own 

initiative. This is half of class but not Fredrick. Much bustling as she herds them out of 

romi. 

8:55 Teacher continues lesson. Fredrick and two other boys who were at Chapter 1 reading 

are left to sink or swim. Fredrick looks at boy next to him to figure out what book and 

what page — apparendy this is spelling. 
8:57 Fredrick is called on but hasn't a clue what's going on or what he is supposed to do. 

Teacher calls on another child. 
9:00 TeacherputsontheTVtohear"ReadingRainbow."Kids,includingFredrick,completely 

engrossed. 

9:10 Students mostly watching with some animation. Fredrick has head on desk — resting 
again. Teacher enforces absolute quiet while she works at desk, doing paperwork. 

9:20 Program is over. Teacher says she will tell them true story about her father who was a 
pilot and flew small planes until partially blinded in an accident. Father died recently and 
teacher is crying over memories. Fredrick and other children seem bewildered about how 
to react. 

9:25 The teacher hands out newspapers for lesson on finding and understanding the news. 

Fredrick is listening attentively. 
9:30 She hands out assignment sheets. First question "Find a science story on page one." The 

questions look very difficult and newspapers are awkward for children to handle on 

small desks. Fredrick docs not put up his hand as one who knows the answer to the first 

question. 

9:35 Fredrick is still trying to find answer to first question. 

9:45 Teacher allows children to get on fl(X)r with newspapers but does not allow them to work 
together. Fredrick and one other boy are the only ones who do not get on floor. 

9:50 Most children are on about #7 but are off-task more than on. Fredrick is on #3 but slill 
working hard. 

10:00 Tim for other half of class to go to CCC lab. Fredrick is in this group. 
10:05 Lab is full— it 's SRO, The lab para-professional explains that the principal "decreed*' 
that all first and second graders attend CCC as of March L This was an idea he saw in 
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another school and refused to take into account that it would overwhelm capacity of her 

tiny lab which has eight stations and is a very small room, Fredrick and others stand 

behind children who are at the computers and wait their turns. 
10: 10 Fredrick actually commences workon computer He'sdoing reading exercises. Gets 

right: gets #2 right. Gets an 82 percent. Not particularly excited about it. 
10: 1 7 Fredrick is told that his turn is up. (He *s had seven minutes on the computer) 
10:20 Frednck*s group is back in class and back to the newspaper assignment. 
10:25 Teacher goes over to look at Fredrick's work. (This is his first interaction with her since 

she called on him at 8:57). Asks him: 'Why did you skip #2?" *i couldn't find it." 

"You can't skip things. You have to try until you find it. Go back to #2." 
10:30 Teacher is having children give choral answers to the questions. Fredrick does not join 

in. He is reading devotedly. 
10:35 All is as before. Teacher checks on Fredrick again. No words exchanged. 
10:40 Teacher gives directions for behaving in line, because it is lime to go to music. From 

there, they will go to lunch. Fredrick seems to be daydreaming. The teacher hands out 

permission slips for next week's trip. 
1 2:00 Back to the newspaper assignment. Fredrick is yawning at his desk. 
12: 10 Fredrick is reading paper again or kx)king at it — not writing anything. 
12:13 Fredrick finally gets oh floor and re^ads quietly with his back against the wall. Seems 

isolated from other children, many of whom are talking to each other although the 

teacher keeps saying **no chitchat." 
12:20 Mostof the children are done with all 18 questions but Fredrick is on #7. Teacher begins 

to work with him individually. She tells him to keep going! keep trying! 
1 2:30 Back in seats and reviewing answers. Teacher calls on Fredrick twice and he has the right 

answer both times. He never volunteers. 
12:55 Newsp^r lesson ends at last. The teacher has children put their heads on their desks to 

think about upcoming multiplication table review. 
1 :00 Fredrick is called on for 2 x 7 and gets it right, but misses 2x8. 
1 :05 Teacher puts on sing-along record of multiplication table. Fredrick smiles (for about the 

first time this day) and sings along. Seems to know up to 4 x 8 well enough to sing them. 
1:10 The teacher plays the record again. Fredrick seems engaged. 
1:15 Beginning of housekeeping chores and announcements. 
1 :23 Still housekeeping 
1 :25 Line up for recCvSS. Day is over. 

Instructional time at Computer Curriculum Corporation sites CCC-A and -B 

The school day at CCC-A is the longest of all third grade sites (and of first grade site .): 420 
minutes, or seven hours. All three students had reading/language arts, including time at theCCC lab. One 
Student also attended a resource room for reading. All had math, again, including lime at the CCC lab, and 
two had social studies, one had science, and all had electi ves. All three students' classes also spent an hour 
or more rehearsing for a circus. The mean proportion of non-instructional time was 26 percent, including 
the circus rehearsal time; excluding the circus lime, the mean non-instructional time drops to 1 1 percent. 

The school day at CCC-B (third grade) is 325 minutes, or fi ve hours and 25 minutes. One student' s 
regular classroom teacher had been called away unexpectedly, and the substitute had been instructed to 
conduct end-of-year testing for the class. As a result, that student received no instruction but rather was 
tested or given busywork for the entire day — excepting his 1 5 minutes of puUout time at the CCC lab. We 
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did not observe that siudent for his entire school day. The other two students had reading/language arts, 
including 15 minutes pullout time at the CCC lab and pullout time for Chapter 1 , during which they were 
tested. One student had math, the other had computers, and one student also had an elective. The mean 
proportion of non-instructional time was 25 percent, due to the number of transitions between locations 
and proximity to the end of the school year. 

Tutoring components 

Tutoring strategies are offered through the METRA program and tlirough peer and cross-age 
tutoring programs. Those programs are being examined in grades one through tliree during the course of 
the study. METRA is a highly structured learning system for students who have difficulty mastering early 
reading, math, and language skills. It employs para-professional aides who work with children individually 
five days a week, three of these devote to improving reading skills and two to improving comprehension 
skills. Independent reading is a focus of the program two of three times a month, in which students read 
a story together and tutors then ask questions to test comprehension. 

Tutoring- A: Ron's Day 

Summary of observations, Tutoring-A site operates the METRA Program in a small but growing 
town in a southern area. The school is a neighborhood school serving a siudent population that is 
predominantly white but with a 15 percent African- American population. As implemented at Tutoring- 
A, the only coordination between the METRA tutors and classroom teachers is informal. The WvSD 
reproduced below shows that on this day, METRA provides a set of strategies for attacking new words 
that is slightly different from that used in the classroom. InTutoring-A, only students repeating first grade 
receive METRA; thus it is a "remedial" strategy. 

Ron is a tall, quiet, African- American child who is repeating the first grade in a rural 
school in the southeast. He was retained in first grade because of his inattentive, rebellious 
behavior last year but, reportedly, his behavior has turned around over the summer and he has 
become a "sweet kid." 

8:33 The day begins with the Pledge of Allegiance. The teacher shows the class of 23 students 
how to transplant petunias into pots that the students have decorated with Mothers' Day 
greetings. The transplanting is to be done independently at the science table throughout 
the day. Ron listens attentively, his chin in his hands. 

8:50 The teacher writes a five-line story about toads on the front chalkboard and asks the 
students to recite it: "It is usually easy to tell a toad from a frog..." The students are asked 
to copy the story and draw a picture to illustrate it. The day's spelling words (bike, ride, 
nine, hide, like, time,) are recited in unison and then copied down five times each. The 
rest of the day's assignments are three worksheets in spelling, math, and coloring (with 
frog and toad themes). 
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9:02 While the teacher takes a three minute coffee/bathroom break, the class begins to copy 
down the story. Ron loses his concentration for about two minutes and trades gossip and 
spit balls with a classmate. 

9:09 The first reading group of 1 1 children, including Ron Joins the teacher at the back of the 
room, while the other pupils continue doing seat work. The teacher presents ten new 
reading words printed on a flip chart (voice, stranger, company, minute). The group 
repeats the words, then reads a poem silently while the teacher writes on the board the 
names of four students, including Ron, who are allowed to use the classroom* s Apple IlE 
computer after they have fmished their work. After quizzing the reading group on the 
context and meaning of the poem and new words, the teacher introduces a story about 
a man called Mr. Odd Jobs, who makes friends with a stranger named Floyd. The group 
reads silently; Ron is on the wrong page but hides the fact by holding his book straight 
up. The teacher calls on Ron and gently reminds him of the correct starting place. 
Although he reads slowly and haltingly, his reading is essentially correct and he receives 
strong praise for his effort. 

9:49 When the first reading group is dismissed, the second group takes its place. After four 
minutes of seat wotk, Ron gets a drink of water and returns. At 10:05, he slops copying 
the story and listens to the story the teacher is reading to the second reading group. 
Restless, be daydreams, tussles with classmates over some pencils, wanders to a 
bookshelf, chats with someone at a different table, and checks out the plants in the 
window. At 10: 10, he settles down and works. At one point, he goes over to the teacher 
with a question, and get her help immediately. 

10:39 At the teacher'sreminder, Ron goes to his 1 5-minute METRA tutoring session. The tutor 
reviews the pronunciation of"str'' and "shr" words, Ron recites a list of these sounds, 
with some hesitation and assistance from the tutor, and get two gold stars for finishing 
the sixth cycle of lessons (Lessons 14-28) in the METRA workbook. He pastes the stars 
on a congratulatory form letter to his family, which the tutor reads aloud. They then start 
on '"and," "and," "end," and "ind" sounds. The tutor quickly correctly Ron's mistakes, 
explaining the difference between short and long vowel sounds, Ron is dismissed when 
the lunch bell rings at 10:55. 

10:55 Ron has lunch in the cafeteria. 

1 1 :30 Recess is outside but is restricted to the tam\ac because the ground is too muddy. 

11:55 Another first grade teacher brings the class in from outside. Ron begins a picture 
matching game with two other boys whi le other students plant petunias, quiz each other 
with flash cards or play a spelling guessing game. 

1 2:05 The teacher lines up the class and marches them to the school library after lecturing them 
on proper library behavior. Sitting in a rocking chair, the librarian reads the Beverly 
Cleary story ''Socks** to the class gathered at her feet. Ron is lying on his side in the back 
of the group. He and most of the class are not paying attention to the librarian. 

1 2: 1 9 The librarian gives up and threatens to send the names of misbehaving students back to 
the classroom teachers; she directs the students to pick out and read their own books. Ron 
and tow friends look at a non-fiction book about dinosaurs. 

12:45 The teacher reads a chapter from one of Cleary* s Beazus and Ramona booJ;s after 
reminding the class how to listen to a story. Ron and the rest of the class appear 
engrossed^ laughing at the humorous sections. 

1 :05 The teacher outlines the week*s math unit: counting with coins (pennies and nickels) and 
measuring with rulers. After being told that grown-ups make change by counting by 
fives, the class counts by five up to 100. Not one of the students correctly guesses the 
identity of the president on the nickel. The class is interrupted by an intercom 
announcement. Meanwhile, a child loses a tooth, which the teacher has him deposit in 
a special container. 
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1:19 The teacher leads the class through a row of woricbook addition problems. Ron gets his 
math problem cornel The students are assigned a homework task: to go home and count 
up the nickels and pennies in their parents* pockets. At 1 : 37, the class begins more math 
seat work. Ron plays patty^ake with a friend for a few minutes before starting to work. 

1 :41 A fire drill drives everyone outside. They stay outside for recess and return to check the 
rest of the math and work with crayoa<i and construction paper until the end of the day. 

Tutoring«B: Reginald's Day 

Summary of observations. Tutoring-B, which uses peer and aoss-age tutoring, is located In a 
small town in the western United states, which is dominated by the Church of the Latter Day Saints. The 
school population is 9 1 percent white. Coordination in the first grade, which is the one under observation 
here, is not an issue since all children participate in the peer tutoring program and it is not separate from 
other instructional services. InTutoring-B, first graders are assigned to teams and then paired within their 
teams. Students work on spelling and reading, taking turns as tutors and learners. Twice a week, low- 
achieving first graders spend 30 niinutes in the "Listening Center," where para-professional aides use 
audio-taped stories, directions, and work sheets in a structured, sequential program to improve students' 
listening and oral comprehension skills. In the WSD that is reproduced below, peer tutoring is one of 
several reading and language arts strategies used within the school day and is apparently not notably more 
effective than the others in holding the attention of the target child. 

Reginald is a shy and reserved first grade boy who is much smaller physically than the 
other students in his class. ReginaW participates in theChapter 1 program as do four oOier children 
in this class. 

9:15 Reginald is chatting with other children as the students file into the classroom to begin 
the day. The teacher insuiicts all the students to be seated and she dispenses with some 
administrative tasks (e.g., lunch count, attendance). 

9:30 The entire class goes to the library. Reginald has a book to return. 

1 0:00 The class returns from the library and pledges allegiance to the flag. The fu^t classroom 
activity of the day relates to the calendar. The students are instructed to sit on the floor 
in front of a bulletin board and Reginald is selected to lead the class discussion. He uses 
a pointer to indicate the date on a calendar and tells the class the day and date. He asks 
the class, "What day was yesterday?** and calls on one of the students to answer. Because 
our visit to the class was on the 15th of May, the entire class counts from 1 to 15. One 
of the students asks how many days of school are left, and the teacher leads the class in 
counting off the remaining days while Reginald indicates them with the pointer. 
Reginald calls on one of the students to choose a physical activity to perform while they 
count the days of the week and he suggests that they hop. Because we observed rhe class 
on Wednesday, the class hops while counting off the days from Sunday through 
Wednesday. Reginald also hops while pointing to the days on the calendar. The 
combination of hopping and counting helps the students coordinate their mental 
thoughts with their physical actions. 

Next, the students turn to the weather and Reginald calls on the class to identify 
the season and today*s weather. The students respond that it is "spring** and that the 
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weather is "sunny** and ''cold.** Reginald indicates tiieir responses on a graph that is 
stapled to the bulletin board. Finally, thestudentssingalongwithasongonaudiocassette 
which goes through the twelve months of the year. Tbe teacher instructs them to stand 
up when their birthday month is sung, and to sit down when it is sung a second time. 

10: IS The students return to their desks and Che teacha begins explaining about the fleld trip 
they will take Friday to the fue station. She also announces that there will be no reading 
groups because tbe class went to the library, and that they will work in their workbooks 
and read with partners (peer tutoring). Students are instructed to open their workbooks 
to a certain page, and to circle the word that the teacher reads. Reginald is following the 
assignment closely and it appears that he answers all of them correctly. Tbe class moves 
on to a '*fill in the blank** assignment with multiple choice answers, and then to an oral 
reading exercise. When it is Reginald* s turn to read, he sounds out some of the words but 
appears confused by the pauems of the letters. Reginald begins to to3e interest and starts 
playing with his pencil. Tbe teacher notices that he is distracted and snaps him back to 
attention with **Yo, Reginald.** 

Reginald is starting to lose attention again and he begins playing with his pencil. 
Meanwhile, the teacher is explaining to the class that later in the day they will finish 
constructing their paper flowers and then staple them to the bulletin board. 

10:33 Reginald opens his w(Hkbook and begins the next reading assignment. 

10:35 The Chapter 1 aide arrives and calls over to the listening station the four Chapter 1 
students (including Reginald). Reginald is slow to put on his earphones. While the aide 
readies the equipment, Reginald watches the classroom activity in a way that suggests 
he wishes he was not at the listening station. When the tape begins, the four students nod 
or shake their heads in response to the questions on the tape. Reginald begins to pay 
attention and moves one seat closer to the group. Even though he appears to be listening 
closely, Reginald answers one of the questions incorrectly. 

10:55 Everyone has completed the workbook assignment (including Reginald) and now the 
class is cutting paper stems and leaves for their flowers. After the flowers are completed 
the teacher staples them to the bulletin board. Reginald does not appear to interact much 
witli the other students, including theone boy that his mother identified as his friend. He 
works alone at his desk and rarely converses with any of the other students. 

1 1 :05 As the students finish up their flowers, they are dismissed for recess. Reginald finishes, 
cleans up his desk, and runs outside. On the playground, Reginald plays with one other 
child on the slide. 

1 1 :23 Reginald is back from recess and slumped over his desk. 

11:24 The teacher instructs the class to prepare for reading with partners (peer tutoring). 
Reginald pairs off with his partner and the partner begins reading. When the teacher 
notices that he is not following his partner's progress, she reminds Reginald to do so. 
He obeys her instructions immediately, but then Reginald stops again when she walks 
away. This continues while his partner reads-— Reginald only paying attention v^hen the 
teacher notices him. 

11:33 Reginald begins reading. His partner monitors him very closely for the six minute 
reading period When it is time to turn in his score, the teacher has to call on Reginald 
twice because he is inattentive. 

11:50 Lunch, 

1 :00 Group activity in progress. 

1 :08 The students move back to their desks and the teacher hands out a math quiz. Tbe s tudents 
are given one minute to complete as many problems as they can. The problems on the 
quiz vary and reflect the different skill levels of the students. Reginald's problems are 
at the lowest level. 
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1:15 Teacher is presenting (be concept of *'one-half * while Reginald plays with his penc il . His 

attention momentarily returns, but then be slides down in his seat and rests hLs bead on 

the seat back. He does not join in the class responses. 
1 :22 The students (including Reginald) pull out their math books and begin a work sheet on 

''equal pieces.** Reginald finishes his first work sheet and begins working on a second. 

He does poorly on the addition and subu-action problems, committing 16 errors out of 

36 problems. 
1:45 Reghald begins handwrit*ng assignment. 

1 :49 Regiiiiad completes handwriting assignment and begins interacting with neighbor. 
1 :50 Reginald begins art project C'draw a picture of a wbale"). 

2:01 Reginald completes his picture and has an angry exchange with his neighbor. I couldn*t 
hear what happened, nor did the teacher, who was busy with another student. Reginald* s 
whale picture appears somewhat grim. 

2:06 The students are getting anxious for recess and start milling around the classroom. 

2:10 Recess. 

2:33 The students are back from recess and sit in a circle on the floor for a game. Reginald 

appears to enjoy this game, as do other students. 
2:57 Physical education, end of sch(X)l day. 

Instructional time in Tutoring- A and Tutor! ng-B 

The school day at Tutoring-A is the longest for first grade sites: 330 minutes. All three students 
had reading/language arts, including 15 minutes each in puUout METRA tutoring sessions, and all three 
had math in the afternoon. None had science or social studies, and two had two electives, while the third 
had one. All also spent some time in independent sealwork, ranging from 10 to 78 minutes. The mean 
proportion of the day used in non-instruction was 15 percent. 

At Tutoring-B we were able to observe only one child for the entire school day (the other two 
children were observed, but mi nus 1 (X) and 80 mi nutes, respectively). As a result, we areunable to describe 
completely the school day experiences of (first grade) children at this site. We know that the school day 
is 275 minutes, and we can say that during the observations, all three students had reading/language arts, 
including 15 minutes for whole class peer tutoring, and math. Two had electives, one had seatwork, and 
none had science, social studies, or computers. 

Extended time components 

Extended Time Strategies provide more instructional time for students by adding time to the 
school day or»to the school year. The additional time may be used to introduce additional activities that 
enrich learning or to reinforce learning that has taken place during the regular instructional day or year. 

Extended Time-A: illie's Day 

Summary of observations. Extended Time-A uses an extended day strategy called the "Chapter 
1 Club." It is held daily for 30 minutes after the school day ends and uses age-appropriate books as a basis 
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for developing language skills in students from first through third grade. The issue of coordinating the 
Chapter 1 Club with other instruction does not arise since the intent of the program is to serve as a separate 
set of enrichment activities, which are related to the regular academic cuniculum. Th^. program operates 
in a town located in a large agricultural valley in a western state about 50 miles from the Mexican border 
and has a population that is 85 percent Mexican heritages. The region is dependent on agriculture and is 
undergoing economic hardship. This program operates in only one school — it was devised by one of the 
teachers in the school. As implemented in Extended-A, the extended day provides additional reading 
practice and hands-on enrichment activities as demonstrated by the WSD that is reproduced below. 

Willie is an African- American first grader. She is aquict child, well behaved in class and 
focused on her work. 

8:40 Willie settles in to her desk at the start of the morning. The teacher begins her language 
arts program by having the children sit on the carpeted floor in front of her. The teacher 
begins reading a nev/ story, 'The Sun and The Sea", from a basal reader. The teacher 
introduces the story by asking the children, '^What do you know about the sun?" The 
children respond with answers that start a discussion about their experiences with 
sunburn. Willie raises her hand but is not called, on. She then sits quietly without raising 
her hand but listening to the other children. 

9:00 The learher writes on the blackboard. "I like the sun because . I like the sea 

because ."The teacher and class read each sentence and she tells them they can 

put anything they want in the blank spaces. (This is for their jousTial writing.) She gives 
them instructions regarding what they need for their "siatioas" (see below). The teacher 
then asks a few children whether they want to go to computer or listening station t(xlay . 
Willie chooses tlie listening station. 

9:03 The teacher lets the children leave their seated positions "by rows" to go to their assigned 
stations. Willie* s first station is with the teacher at a small table with four other children. 
She chats quietly with a friend while the teacher assembles materials needed for the day *s 
lesson. 

9:05 Ihe teacher writes "ai" and "aw" on a small chalk board and asks "Tell me the sound each 
makes." The children say the sounds together as a group. The teacher then writes "draw" 
on the board, saying *Tnis word has a blend. Who wants to sound out the word?" Willie 
raises her hand and is selected by the teacher. She correcUy sounds the word. "Give me 
a sentence with the word draw." Willie responds. "I draw on a piece of paper." The 
teacher praises her answers. The teacher then repeats the process with the other children. 
When fmished, the teacher passes out workbooks and asks the children to turn to page 
832. Willie looks bored during the transition time the children get ready to work. 

9: 10 The children and the teacher read tl:e instructions together. The workbook activities are 
related to the sound "aw." The children take turns reading sentences aloud from the 
workbook and are then asked to identify the "aw" sound word in the sentence, e.g., saw. 

9: 1 3 Willie reads her sentence with the word "yawn" and correctly answers questions from 
the teacher. The group then turns to anoUier page in the workbook. The teacher says, 
"Look at Willie, look at how ready she is to work." The next exercise involves using 
words the children practiced for homeworic the previous night. The children select and 
circle one of four words to fill in blanks in different sentences. 

9:22 The teacher says, "Let*s have Willie do number 3." Willie reads the sentence *The 
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sun lo be wann/' then reads each optional word and chooses the correct word to be 

inserted, "seemed " Willie is generally attcnUve through the entire period listening 
quietly while other children have their turn to read. 
9;25 The teacher collects the workbooks and marks them, praising the children for their good 

work and encouraging those who had some difficulty. 
9:26 The teacher rings a small bell and insuiicls the children to go to their next station. Willie 
puts her pencil back in her desk and moves quietly to the Uble with the class aide. This 
group consists of a total of six children. The aide begins by saying, "We are going to read 
the story, "The Sun and the Sea," an African folk tale. The children read the story in 
round-robin fashion, each reading a paragraph aloud from the story . If achild has trouble, 
the aide asks him or her lo read it again while helping to sound out the words. After 
children read, the aide asks questions related to the story — both factual and "why" 
questions. The children are actively involved in discussing the story, but Willie generally 
remains quiet though attentive. She volunteers some answers during this period. 
9:35 Willie reads her section very well with little difficulty. She continues to take part in the 
group discussion of the story, raising her head for each question and responding when 
called on. Her answers are, however, typically a few words, often single word answers. 
Most other children give more elaborate answers. 
9:4 1 Willie reads her next section, which consists of 5-6 sentences. She speaks well in a loud 

clear voice. She has some difficulty with a couple of words and the aide helps her. 
9:44 The children finish the story and rest with their heads on the table. The aide then asks 
them if they like the story. (The aide seems to be trying to fill up the remaining time). 
Thir* starts a discussion of the story — Willie sits quietly, but listens to the discussion. 
9:47 The teacher again rings her bell and says, "Prepare for recess." The children return to 
their desks. The teacher asks "Who has to miss recess?" The children give the names of 
five children, one being Willie. Oliis is apparcnUy for not bringing their homework to 
school, except for one child who has two insUinces of misbehavior during the morning.) 
Each child is given work todo for this period of time. Willie docs a woric sheet involving 
reading a short paragraph and answering questions about the order in which events 
happen in the story. The remaining children arc dismissed by rows. 
10:00 The children return from recess and sit at their desks. When they are settled down, the 
teacher instructs them to go to their next station. (ToUil transition lime is under one 
minute.) Willie remains at her desk and writes in her journal using sentences previously 
written on the blackboard by the teacher. 
10:16 Willie completes her writing assignment and shows her journal to the teacher , who 
praises her work. 

10:22 Willie takes a puzzle to work with alone on the fioor. She sits down near two children 
engaged in another activity, The three children talk quietly during this time. 

1 0:25 The teacher rings her bell and instrucLs the children to go to their last station. Willie goes 
to the listening staUon (a small table at die side of the room). She selects an audio tape 
but has to ask the teacher for help deciding which side of the tape to put into the tape 
recorder. The teacher also has to help her untangle the earphones from a previous child 
and adjust the sound on the recorder. Willie places the tape in the machine and starts the 
recording. She has selected "Chicken LitUe " Willie follows the story in a hook while 
listening to the tape— audio cues tell her when to turn the page. Willie appears intently 
engaged in the story but is primarily following the pictures. 

10:38 Willie finishes the story and turns the tape over to listen to a second section, "Anna 
Banana and Me." She is not able to finish the second story, however. 

10:48 The teacher rings her bell and instructs the children to return to their desks to prepare to 
go to lunch. Willie returns the tapes and books to their proper location and arranges the 
tape player and earphones. She then returns to her desk. 
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10:50 The children leave the room to go to lunch and then recess. 

1:15 The teacher uses chains of 11 interlocking blocks handing the "train" to individual 
children and asking him/her to make two trains and count the blocks in each u*ain. This 
is done to demonstrate subtracUon and addition concepts, e.g., 3 and 8, 5 and 6, 7 and 
4, 2 and 9. The teacher writes die different combinaUons produced by die students on the 
board. 

1 :24 The children return to their seats by rows and get out Uieir workbooks. They v/ork alone 
on two pages of subtraction problems. Willie helps a neighbor find the correct page and 
then begins to work quietly. She uses her fingers to solve the problems as do most 
children. WiUie seems to have difficulty with the assignment and is probably at the lower 
end of the class in terms of speed. 

1 :50 The teacher rings her bell and tells the children to stop work. WiUie has not finished the 
problems; she has two left at the bell. Most children had completed the assignment. 

1 :52 The children line up for a baUiroom break and recess. 

2:04 ^Fhe children return to their seats. The teacher turns the lights off. 

2:07 The lights are turned back on. The teacher hands out papers from yesterday on dinosaurs. 
Remainder ot day spent on dinosaur activiUes. 

2:30 The children leave the classroom for the day. Willie goes to another classroom for the 
Chapter J Club. 

2:36 The Chapter I Club begins. Willie sits with eight other first graders on a carpeted floor 
in front of an aide who is seated on a chair. The aide begins to hand out projects the 
children are working on based on the last book they read together. The children are 
hand-.sewing 36"xJ8'' Americanflags. Willie waitsto receive herflag.Herflagisnearly 
done. While the children work on their flags, the aide a.\ks questions about the flag and 
Betsy Ross. Willie helps two other children with their sewing because .she has already 
finished tnost of her flag. The children will write two thetnes when their sewing activities 
are done — one about the flag and Betsy Ross and one about their sewing experience. 

3:05 The Chapter J Club ends and Willie leaves for the day. 

Extended Time-B: Robert's Day 

Summary of observations. Extended Time-B is located in a rich agricultural valley in the west that 
attracts large numbers of migrant workers from Mexico. The strategy consists of a summer program eight 
weeks in duration to "settled out" and summer migrant students. The summer program is run as a separate 

entity;however,itdoes reinforce academic skills taught during theyear.Initiallystudentsareadminislered 
a needs assessment, whichconsistsof student and parent interviews, teacher observations, andslandardized 
tests. After that, instniction is much like that in the classroom during the year, with mornings devoted to 
the core subjects (reading, language ans, and math), using an English language immersion approach to 
language that consists of phonics, vocabulary, spelling, and reading. Math is taught from workbooks and 
emphasizes computational skills. Afternoons are spend in specialties such as art, music, or computers; 
once a week children practice swimming skills and once a week they take an educational field trip. 
Students also receive nutritional and medical services. In the WSD reproduced below, most of the key 
elements are represented and attention is paid to basic instruction. 
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Robert is a nine-year-old boy who completed third grade last month and is attending the 
simimer migrant program this sunimer. Tbi-^ is also Robert* s njgular school, so he is a "settl^^ 
migrant child. In this regard, Robert is similar to approximately one-half of the students receiving 
summer-migrant services in the U.S. Robert is a healthy, clean-cut looking child. His family 
moved to this conununity from Mexico two years ago. Robert is fully bilingual. On the day of the 
observation, Robert is wearing a white T-shirt with a bicycling design on the front and one sleeve, 
white elastic-waist shorts, iridescent green socks, and sneakers. 

8:00 Robert and all of the other students in the migrant summer school arrive and have 
breakfast: cereal, milk, peach slices, and bread. After they finish breakfast, the students 
are allowed to play. 

9:00 Academics begin. Robert is working in his Spectrum Math workbook. The problem are 
addition of large numbers, with carrying, (e.g. 158 + 69). Robert has difficulty with this 
particular problem, and has no hesitancy about what to do: be goes to the aide and asks 
for help. It becomes obvious that Robert's problem is with carrying, and the aide works 
a little more with Robert. D the end of the interaction, Robert seems to '*have it" and 
returns to his seat to work additional problems. 

In a few minutes, Robert is back at the aide's table. He has to wait in line for 
two minutes, which he does quietly, but then gets to ask his question. The workbook has 
now given him a problem in multi-place subtraction with carrying. Again, Robert has 
trouble with the carrying. The aide works patiently with him through two problems. 
Robert seems to get the point and see the similarity between carrying in addition and 
subtraction. He returns to his seat and works in his workbook. 

10:02 Robert enters a conversation with two of his classmates, and works on math only 
intermittently for the next 8 minutes. The whole class seems to be winding dov^. The 
teacher is circulating among the students in the back, the aide has an increasingly long 
line of kids waiting for his assistance. The classroom Is far from uncontrolled, but is no 
longer the model it was at 9:30. 

10:10 The class takes a bathroom break. Well organized transition. 

10: 1 5 The class goes to the library, Robert picks out a book, sits on the carpet and reads. After 
a while he changes books, goes to a table, and starts reading again, 

10:40 Following another extremely efficient transition, the class goes to the playground. 
Robert runs and swings and generally plays with his friends. 

1 1 :00 The students return to a practice spelling test. Three of the students speak little English, 
so the aide takes them to the hall for more practice. This causes a brief disruption, but 
Robert sits patiently. The day* s spelling wordsall involve a "short e. " The students have 
to find the short "e " word in sentences read by the teacher and then spell it correctly, 

1 1 :28 The teacher has a student explain the procedures for the next task to the entire class. This 
illustrates something which has seemed true all morning — that the students know a set 
of simple routines very well. The task involves picking up a short reading assignment, 
reading it, picking up a ,set of questions, answering them on the paper, having the aide 
checktfie answers, and Jf the student gets lOOpercent.pickingupa second short reading 
assignment and repeating the cycle. If students do not get lOOperceni, they are to re-read 
the story and re-take the short quiz, 

Robert picks up his first story, reads, an,swers the questions, and stands in line 
to get his answers scored, 

1 1:47 Robert seems to be having trouble with his reading. He is moving rapidly through the 
tasks, but is now well into his second attempt at the first story's questions. He doesn't 
ask any of his peers for help, but seems a little more anxious than before. He's tapping 
his foot. 
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1 1 :53 The class goes to lunch. After lunch, the kids go back out to the playground: nice swings, 

several acres of lush grass, and a marked- off soccer field. 
1:00 The teacher reads a story (about eating worms) to the students and they seem to enjoy 

it. 

1 :30 A transition between claSvSes. There is a rotating set of experiences in the PM. Today's 
class is painting, 

1:35 Art class begins, Robert, who sat in the front in the AM, is silting in the back row. After 
having some problems with distributing materials, the teacher does a very interesting 
introduction to painting trees with water colors. After an initial demonstration of tree- 
painting with water colors, the teacher tells the class that they will make two paintings, 
one for practice, and one to keep. The students are clearly enthused, Robert paints just 
the way the teacher had demonstrated: leaves first, then trunk and limbs, and finally sky. 
The sky requires a "wash " technique that was new to me, but certainly seemed to work 
for most of the kids, 

2:45 It's time to clean up, eat a snack, and prepare to go home. Again, Robert seems 

contentedly pleased with himself and his world. 
3:00 School dismissed. Busses home. 

Instructional time at sites Extended Time- A and Extended Time-B 

The school day at site Extended Time- A (first grade) is nearly five hours (295 minutes), including 
30 minutes for tlie afler school Chapter 1 Club. Both students had reading/language arts and math during 
the regular school day. They each had science, and one had social studies. One had an elective, and the 
mean proportion of time used in non-instruction was 10 percent; one student worked through her recess. 

The school day (also third grade) at Extended Time-B (the summer migrant program) is 285 
minutes. This program may differ from other sites in that its intended instructional time is primarily in 
the morning, and electives and physical activities are provided in the afternoon. All three students had 
reading/language arts, and all three had math. The students also had electives, and one had seatwork. Non- 
instructional activities occupied, on average, 18 percent of the students' days. 

Section III: Future Questions 

Although we have developed rich narrative WSD descriptions, there is yet much information to 
be collected in order to complete the analysis of special strategies as they are experienced by WSD 
students. Two categories of information in particular will be the focus of the upcoming data collections etTorts: 

• Completing the Q AIT, which serves as a valuable analytic tool to examine how the program 
implemented in the classroom varies from the intended pror,ram, and 

• Describing the context of student experiences. 
Completing the QAIT 

Time was one of the first areas of the QAIT model that was addressed in WSD data collection and 
analysis. To enrich the data presented in this report, we hope to learn more about planned and actual time 
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allocation and perhaps be able to identify patterns across schools or strategies. Among the questions we 
hope 10 answer with more data are questions about the ratio of time assigned to reading/language arts 
versus time for other subject areas. We also hope to leam more about the amount of time spent in non- 
instructional activities and whether our observations and published schedules continue to diverge. Also, 
we susp)ect that there are grade level differences in time allocations and will attempt to leam whether that 
hypothesis holds true. 

Quality was addressed in the early WSD data collection in terms of examining coordination issues 
between regular classroom instruction and the special strategies in at least some programs. Further effort 
is needed to look at coordination more thoroughly and to examine systematically the overall quality of 
the curriculum and the presentation of lessons to students. Are teachers using examples, demonstrations, 
pictures and cognitive strategies such as advance organizers and memory strategies that help children to 
learn? 

Appropriateness is an element of the model that requires some subjective judgments about the 
instruction received by students. Here we must use the data collection effort to see instruction from the 
student's perspective — is the work too hard, too easy, too slow, too fast? Moreover, some information 
must be obtained concerning student 's prior or background knowledge. The incentive for students to leam 
rounds out the QAIT model and will be a focus of upcoming data collection as we seek to identify and 
assess the incentive structures created by teachers to engage and maintain the interest of students. 

Describing the context of student experiences 

While the QAIT focuses on the instructional dimension of the whole school day, the study takes 
an interest in students that goes beyond the content of instruction in order to understand the context of their 
instructional experiences. In this report, we have begun to examine the variety of personal, cultural, and 
instructional worlds of the WSD students by providing brief descriptions of the race/ethnicity, backgrounds, 
and skills of a sample of students and portraying some schools that demonstrate cultural diversity. This 
effort will continue in the upcoming data collection as we attempt to enrich our understanding of the 
students along the following dimensions. 

• What are the students' personal talents, interests and ::mbitions for the future? What are their 
parents ambitions for them and how are these communicated? What interests do the students 
pursue outside school — sports, hobbies? 

• What is the role of the cultural diversity of schools in students' lives? In particular, what is 
the experience of students in all African-American schools and schools that are mixed 
Hispanic and African- American? To what extent do schools adapt curricula to serve the needs 
of various race/ethnic groups? 
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• What is the role of the special strategy in affecting the social and behavioral performance of 
the WSD students? What dimensions of the strategy affect the personal development, 
behavior, and/or self-esteem of the students in the strategy or their families? (For example, 
how important are the one-on-one interactions provided by many of these suategies?) 
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Portii 

Implementation of Special Strategies 

by 

Mary Ann Millsap 
Abt Associates inc* 

Introduction 

Analyzing what factors facilitate or impede the implementation of special strategies is a central 
mission for this study. By the study's end two years hence, we will have a more complete picture of the 
life history of the special strategies, beginning with how and why the strategies were initiated (and the 
consequences of those early decisions) through full implementation and the implications for replicating 
the strategies elsewhere. 

rhe collection of chapters in this part of the first year report addresses issues across time (that is, 
initiation and replication) and level (such as, school, staff, and external resources). Within each chapter, 
the types of special strategies — philosophical approach, school wide project, and adjunct program — are 
usually discussed separately, because the scope and magnitude of the intervention often influence 
implementation. 

The preliminary findings discussed in these chapters are based upon initial site visits. The four, 
and sometimes fi ve, additional visits to be made to these schools will provide additional data to illuminate 
and refine (or reject) our working hypotheses. To reinforce that our work is "in process," each chapter 
closes with a brief section outlining questions to be pursued in subsequent field work. 

Initiation of the special strategy 

Implementation issues start with an analysis of the initiation of the special strategy, because how 
a program begins may well influence its further implementation. Our preliminary understanding about 
how the special strategies got underway is discussed in Chapter Six. Among the working hypotheses 
proposed to date are the following: 

• A special strategy is often chosen by administrators and teachi ng staff with little consideration 
of alternative educational options. 

• Special strategies chosen tend to include additional ftinding for individual schools. However, 
the provision of such funds does not ensure a smooth start-up. 
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• Strong administrative leadership within the school greatly helps start-up. Furthermore, start- 
up proceeds more smoothly if. at the earliest possible moment, input from faculty and staff is 
obtained and applied. 

• For philosophical approaches and some adjunct programs requiring fidelity to a pre-specified 
model, support from either model developers or high-quality technical assistance expedites 
start-up. 

• Initially high rates of staff turnover, particularly in urban schools implementing philosophical 
approaches or schoolwide projects, is often positive to the extent it allows administrators to 
hire staff who support the innovation. 

• Schools experiencing the gravest diffjculties initiating special strategies usually display other 
serious problems such as severe fiscal constraints, racial tensions, and inadequate school 
management. 

Additional field research will probe more fully the reasons for initiating projects, such as who the 
key decision makers were and what decisions were made. The extent to which it makes a difference 
whether the ideas for the special strategy came from within or outside of the school will also be pursued. 

Factors affecting implementation 

Once a program has begun operation in a school, multiple factors may influence how well it is 
implemented and may help explain the divergence between the intended and actual program students 
receive, as described in Chapter Four. Among the most important variables are school and staff, including 
the availability of qualified staff, the leadership of the principal, and school climate (discussed in Chapter 
Five). Why and how programs were selected for implementation in school is discussed in Chapter Six. 
Because special strategics often entail changes in staff behaviors and interactions, staff development is 
discussed in Chapter Seven. Following are a variety of external resources, including the district and state 
context, external consultants, and parents (Chapter Eight). Because of the interest in the roles of parents 
in schools generally (not only in not only in special strategies), parent involvement is discussed in more 
detail in Chapter Nine. 

School and staffing resources 

Not surprisingly, the factors that make for good schools also facilitate innovation and change. 
Preliminary findings highlight the importance of the leadership and management skills of the principal, 
a nurturing school culture, qualified staff, and organizational mechanisms to support school problem- 
solving. Among the school factors facilitating innovation, discussed in Chapter Five, are the following: 
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• Among the leadership and management skills needed by principals are commitment to the 
program, the ability to motivate staff, and the organizational skills to make operational 
changes. For philosophical approaches, the principal links the general guidelines to the 
school's instructional practice; in schoolwide projects, the principal provides the unifying 
vision for instructional reform. 

• A positive nurturing environment for both students and staff facilitates the risk taking needed 
to alter attitudes and beliefs and to build staff cohesiveness during the change process. This 
factor, as with the one above, is especially important for philosophical sU'ategies and 
schoolwide projects. 

• All special strategies require the commitment and experience of qualified staff, particularly 
those suategies that require staff to make major changes in their day-to-day practice. 

• Lastly, effective implementation appears to depend upon creating opportunities to plan for 
long-range change, to examine and solve problems as they arise, and to assess program 
progress. 

Throughout the remaining site visits, the continuing influence of school and staffing variables 
will be examined, including the extent to which our working hypotheses are confirmed. 

Staff development 

Because the successful implementation of special strategies often calls for principals and teachers 
to operate in new ways, staff development is an important facet of our study. The initial site visits provided 
only li mited informationon staff development , so subsequent visits wil 1 examine this factor in more detail 
Preliminary observations, discussed in Chapter Seven, include the following distinctions among the three 
major program types: 

• The philosophical approaches — Sizer, Comer and Paideia — require that all staff have a 
common understanding of the model and can translate this vision into specific instructional 
practice. 

• Ongoing staff development in the philosophical approaches is enhanced by accessibility to the 
model developers as well as by the presence of one or more "Uiie believers" in the school who 
act as catalysts and guide the adaptations of general guidelines into day-to-day practice. 

• Schoolwide projects also require that all staff be involved, although the content of staff 
development appears more likely to be created by internal school needs than imposed from 
outside. Major responsibility for the vision of the school rests with the principal who works 
with school staff on staff development topics. 
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• Among adjunct programs, stalf development hinges on whether the special strategy requires 
fidelity to a particular instructional model. Reading Recovery, for example, requires extensive 
year-long training at a certified site. The extended day program, on the other hand, is an 
unrestrictive adjunct program initially requiring no special training. 

Future site visits will explor further such topics as who receives staff development, what is 
covered (and who decides on content), why it is conducted, and how frequently it is provided. Us peiceived 
value will also be examined. 

External resources 

Because schools operate within disU-ict and state contexts, it is particularly important to assess 
Hue roles of external parties in the implementation of special strategies. Also examined in Chapter Eight 
are the roles of external consultants and parents. Among the preliminary observations are the following: 

• Philosophical approaches and schoolwide projects are facilitated not only by disU-ict encour- 
agement and support for the programs but also by district support for school-based management. 
For philosophical approaches and schoolwide projects, especially, site-based management is 
central to the process of school change. 

• Districts and states play a ailical role in providing the additional financial resources needed 
to implement and maintain special strategies. All special su-alegies require some additional 
resources, although the range is quite wide. Conversely, ailing economies have adverse effects 
on the implementation of special sU'ategies, including the hiring and retention of staff. 

• The commitment of the state and district to staff development can play a key facilitating role 
in those special strategies dependent upon extensive staff development (such as philosophical 
approaches, some schoolwide projects, and such adjunct programs as Reading Recovery). 

• Similarly, the accessibility of model developers and high quality technical assistance is of 
ongoing importance both for philosophical approaches and those strategies where fidelity to 
a model is paramount (such as Reading Recovery and Success for All). 

• Support from parents and community organizations helps provide a bridge between the staff 
and the cultural milieu of the students that can enhance the successful implementation of the 
program. 

Topics to be pursued in field work include the changing roles played by district and slate school 
officials and by external consultants in providing enabling resources and imposing environmental coastraints. 
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Parent involvement 

Increasing parent -Jivol vement in schooling has gained momentum over the past few years, so that 
our study is concerned not only with the effects of parent involvement on the operation of special strategies 
but also with the success of special strategies in involving parents in schooling. Highlighted among the 
preliminary findings in Chapter Nine are the following: 

• School wide projects, along with Comer and Sizer schools, are the most likely to include 
parent involvement as a specific objective. Success for All also places priority on the 
involvement of parents in their children's schooling. 

• The Comer schools and schoolwide projects encourage an expanded role for parents in school 
decision making. Collaborative efforts between parents and school staff are the hallmark of 
Comer schools. 

• Among the factors that appear to influence the extent and effectiveness of parent involvement 
are the design of the program; school support in the form of personnel, money or other 
resources; school climate as reflected in a welcoming attitude toward parents; the appropri- 
ateness of parent seminars or presentations to parents' needs; and effectiveness in building 
leadership. 

Subsequent site visits will continue to focus on the parents of children as they continue through school 
and will examine the role of parents in the schools overall as well as in relation to the special strategies. 

Introduction to replication 

Chapter Ten summarizes findings presented in Part II and introduces what appear to be critical 
factors to subsequent replication of special strategies i n other settings. Among the preliminary observations 
central to replication are the following: 

• Implementation issues vary with the intended magnitude and scope of Uie special strategy on 
the structure of the school and the content of instruction. 

• The more complex the project, the longer the amount of lime needed for it to become fully 
implemented. Across almost all special strategies, the aspect of schooling slowest to change 
is the content of the core curriculum. 

• With the possible exception of some adjunct programs, all special strategies visited continue 
to evolve. 
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• Central to replication efforts is the systematic exploration of the preconditions necessary for 
implementation; the roles of such key staff as principals, faculty and parents; the explicit 
relationship between the special strategy and instructional methods and curriculum; and the 
extra tangible as well as hidden costs needed to implement the special strategies. 

• High poverty schools share many challenges , whether in inner city or rural areas. They pose 
the greatest challenge to special strategies because of their large proportion of multiple- needs 
children and limited resources within their immediate areas. 

• Generally speaking, the more urban the district, the more likely districts have access to 
resources and have the flexibility to change staff. Schcx)ls in small towns and rural areas appear 
to rely heavily on state and other external ftinds to initiate new efforts; they also seem more 
constrained than urban districts to change staff. 

• Replication efforts need to take into account levels of school poverty and community 
resources. Very high-poverty schools in both inner city and rural areas enroll a larger 
proportion of multiple-needs children and often have more limited community resources than 
their more affluent counterparts. 

Subsequent field work will examine not only the continuing implementation in the 25 schools 
among the 10 programs, but also implementation across other schools that operate representative 
programs. The expanded sample of schools will further inform our questions about what factors 
facilitate or impede progress. 
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Chapter Five 



SchooHevel Factors for Implementation 

by 

Michoel J. Puma 
Abt Associotes Inc. 

and 
Sam Stringfield 
The Johns Hopkins University 

The special strategies examined in this report range from incremental school improvements to 
broad attempts to restructure tlie existing schm)l environment, culture and instructional paradigm. 
Nevertheless, these efforts share a common goal of seeking ways to improve education for disadvantaged 
children. To accomplish this goal requires a variety of resources — both tangible and intangible — that 
support what goes on in individual classrooms. This chapter addresses internal school-level character- 
istics and resources that affect implementation. External resourcesthat suppt^rt school-level implementation 
are discussed in Chapter Eight. 

Preliminary findings from the initial site visits indicate the following are important school-level 
facilitating factors for implementation: 

• Tlie leadership and minagement skills of the school principal. Tlie school leader must be 
committed to the program, be able to adequately motivate school staff and have the 
organizational skills needed to make the necessary operational changes (e.g., revised instruc- 
tional schedules). This requirement is particularly important for the schoolwide and ptulo- 
sophicai models. In the first case, the principal is thecatalyst who provides the implementation 
**road map" for the rest of the school staff; in the second case, the philosophical models are 
externally developed and it is the role of the principal to determine how best to adapt general 
guidelines to the schooPs instructional pi actlce. However, adjunct programs, especially CCC, 
require strong leadership as well for effective implementation. 

• School culture. A positive nurturing environment — both for students and staff — is an impor- 
tant prerequisite for innovation and change. Efforts to alter attitudes and beliefs and build staff 
cohesiveness include these: the use of schoolwide) facilitators and coordinators; regular staff 
meetings; school-level decision-making councils; and increased opportunities for program- 
specific staff development and team-building activities. 

' Meaningful, universally agreed upon goals. Schoo\sinw)^ichptogt;mgo2^sv/CTeum^ 
agreed upon were typically viewed as more successful. 
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• The attention of school administrators to daily academic functions. >Sch(X)ls in which the 
pri ncipal and staff were fully aware of the program' s goals and requirements and saw that they 
were being faithfully implemented in classrooms for successful daily functioning tended to 
have well implemented special strategics. 

• Coordination of curricula and instruction. Particularly in some adjunct programs, iJie **pro- 
grani'' might be well implemented without pnxlucing significant overall improvemenis in 
.students' academic life. In those sites where the principal and staff facililalcd the program 
throughout the students' academic life, programs appeared to be operating more smoothly. 

• Recrtdtment of qualified staff. Not surprisingly, good staff make for good implementation. 
This is particularly true in those mcxlels that require staff to make major changes in their day- 
to-day practice. In addition to hiring and retention decisions, the sch(X)l management team can 
increase staff skills by motivating staff, creating a climate that supports innovation and 
learning by staff, and expanding opf)oriunities for staff development. 

• Organizational mechanisms to support school problem-solving. Effective implementation 
seems to depend upon expanded opportunities for teachers and administrators to critically 
examine problems, find solutions, and plan for long-range school changes. Such mechanisms 
include site-based management structures and regular staff meeli ngs. The importance of such 
planning opportunities is especially great in tlie schoolwide and philosophical models that 
depend upon the creation of a process of change for their success. 

The information presented here is largely impressionistic and should be considered only 
suggestive. Future site visits will focus on these topics in a more comprehensive manner. 

Importance of school factors 

Innovative approaches to effective education require a variety of school-level factors that foster 
and encourage implementation. Hawley (1976) defines this sort of school "adaptiveness" as continual 
multidirectional changes in behavior designed to ultimately fulfill the goal of educating children. 
Implementation is therefore a process of adaptation and one that often entails changes to a number of 
facets of an existing school system. Moreover, Hawley points out that innovations often fail because they 
are adopted but not implemented or incorporated as intended. In other words, despite the appearance of 
the adoption of a particular educational strategy, it is often difficult to observe the program in operation 
because of local characteristics that undermine its implementation. Berman and McLaughlin (1978) 
furtlier suggest that successful implementation requires "mutual adaptation'* where both the innovation 
itself and the school are modified during tJie process of change. This mutual adaptation also helps ensure 
successful outcomes as staff and administrators "buy into'* the new program and make it part of their day- 
to-day operation. 
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The question of Interest, then, is "What school factors support (or hinder) educational innova- 
tion?" From the early work of Edmonds (1979, 1982), through the efforts of subsequent researchers 
(Lightfoot, 1983; Cohen, 1983; Purkey & Smith, 1983; Wilson & Corcoran. 1988; McCormack-Larkin, 
1985; Good & Bropliy, 1986; Levine & Lezotte. 1990; Stringfield 6. Teddiie, 1991). there has emerged 
overlapping lists of identifiable school characteristics associated with the creation of effective schools. 
Good schools don't just happen by accident, By and large, thespecial strategy case studies echo these same 
themes, suggesting that the factors that make for good schools also facilitate innovation and change. That 
is, schools willing to adopt new educational strategies and that can successfully implement them are also 
schools that are doing a good job across the board. 

As discussed in Chapter One, the school-level factors that create and sustain an environment in 
which high quality curricula and instruction are presented to children may be thought of as "macro- 
instructional." That is, these school variables operate at a level above that of the individual classroom 
teacher. Stringfield (1991) and Stringfield and Slavin (1991) have suggested a model of such macro- 
insmictional characteristics of schools, referred to as "AMC7?C?-QAIT," which includes five broad cat- 
egories: Meaningful, universally understood goals; Attention to daily academic functioning in all classes; 
Coordination of curricula and instruction across classes, programs and grades; iRecruitment and devel- 
opment of stalT, including moving non-perfonning staff out of the school; and efficient Organizing of school 
functioning to achieve the daily activities and overall goals of the school. The remainder of this section 
describes the importance of these facilitating factors for the implementation of the special educational 
sirategies examined in this study. As previously noted, these data are preliminary and largely based on 
impressionistic evidence that emerged from the initial site visits to the selected study schools. 

Meaningful and universally understood goals 

The following discussion focuses on two school-level factors that help bring about meaningftil 
and universally understood educational goals, 1) school leadership and management and 2) school culture. 

Leadership and management 

Research on the correlates of effective schools has placed considerable emphasis on the critical 
importance of school leadership and management— primarily residing with the principal and his or her 
management team— to create the climate needed to change the way schools educate children (David & 
Peterson, 1984; Cohen, 1988; Leithwood, 1990; Wilson & Corcoran, 1988). Such leadership includes 
both tangible and intangiblecomponents. Principals can support the creation of effective schools in a host 
of tangible ways including hiring qualified and energetic 5^taff, influencing classroom instructional 
practice, assigning students to teachers, allocating time through scheduling decisions, acquiring resources 
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and serving as the liaison between the school and the district and community. Principals can also have an 
intangible effect through the creation of a culture or climate that nurtures change and experimentation, 
motivates staff and emphasizes the primary importance of each cliild's individual needs. 

The various case studies illustrate the nearly universal importance of the principal to the success 
or failure of the special strategies. This is especially apparent where it is possible to compare implemen- 
tation of the same su ategy in two different schools. In these instances, one of the common reasons given 
for differences in implementation is the leadership and management ability of the school principal. For 
example, the two extended-year schoolwide programs were considered to be different in their ability to 
provide an effective education to disadvantaged children. One of the core differences between these 
schools cited by the study team was the commitment of the principal to the success of the program and 
her skill as an instructional leader for the staff. One of the principals (in Extended Year Schoolwide- A) 
was hired after the program was initiated and never really supported it, thereby creating an atmosphere 
that has undermined implementation of the school reform initiative. The principal subsequenUy retired, 
leaving the school staff with their third principal in four years. 

Two aspects of central leadership and management emerge from the case studies — commitment 
to the success of the particular reform strategy and the ability to motivate staff to support the change, and 
the rrjanagement skills necessary to make the required organizational changes. With regard to the first 
factor, the principal must be committed to the special strategy and be able to convey this to his or her staff 
in a way that motivates them to make it work. Because innovation requires adaptation on the part of school 
staff it seems important to have a principal who is "an active learner" and able to convey this to his or her 
subordinates. For example, the two schools implementing the Success for All strategy were significantly 
different on this dimension. In one case (SFA- A), the principal was clearly the impetus for the program's 
adoption. She sought out staff of Johns Hopkins University to bring the program to her school, creatively 
found ways to adapt the program to her unique setting by tailoring certain features of the approach and 
involved her staff in the process during the very early stages of implementation. On the other hand, the 
principal of SFA-B was not as committed to the program. Moreover, she seems *n be struggling to 
maintain day-to-day operations apart from the special strategy. The school is often chaotic and is 
characterized by a demoralized staff. In such a situation, it is hard to envision success for any efforts to 
improve school functioning. 

The importance of senior-level commitment generally seems to vary in relation to the scope of 
the changes to be implemented. At one extreme, a simple adjunct program such as the extended-time 
Chapter 1 Club requires relatively small changes in the day-to-day operation of the school and does not 
demand fundamental behavioral changes on the part of the staff. Consequently, the leadership and 
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motivational skills of the principal in this case appear to be of only limited importance in terms of the 
special strategy. 

Next on a continuum of implementation complexity are adjunct programs that involve a portion 
of the entire school staff or depend on the skill and motivation of a few key actors. In this category are 
programs such as peer tutoring, CCC, and Reading Recovery. Each of these, of course, requires different 
levels of involvement by tiie senior school management team. But, the locus of change here is a portion 
of the overall school environment, and each is relatively prescriptive (i.e., the program to be implemented 
is well defined), thereby limiting the leadership challenge. 

At the far extreme are programs that require broad school restructuring, whether as Chapter 1 
schoolwide projects or as a set of guiding principles requiring a great deal of creativity to implement (i.e., 
Sizer , Comer and Paideia). Implementing programs in tiiis category appears to demand strong leadership. 
The roles of instructional and administrative staff are redefined, teachers are asked to adopt new ways of 
dealing with children, and successful implementation typically requires pervasive changes affecting all 
areas of the school environment. As Lipsky (1971) has described, such fundamental changes can be 
quickly undermined by "street-level bureaucrats" who offer resistance to innovations that threaten their 
regular way of doing things. 

FurUiermore, some of Uie strategies — Sizer (Coalition for Essential Schools), Comer, and 
Paideia — are more philosophical paradigms than specific instructional approaches. Without a clear road 
map, schools are expected to implement large-scale reformations of existing operations and culture to 
change the way schools deal wiUi children. Although this flexibil ily is purported to be one of tiie strengUis 
of these models, successtxjl implementation seems to depend largely on Uie ability of the school 
management team to determine how to apply the principles to its specific situation. Implementation, 
Uierefore, appears to be almost totally dependent on the leadership and management skills of the principal 
and tiie creativity, commitment and motivation of Uie staff. 

For example, one of the reasons cited for the successful implementation of the Sizer program in 
Sizer-A and -B is the ability of the principal to establish an atmosphere encouraging innovation, teacher 
empowerment and openness for staff growth. The program calls for a shared management style in which 
the principal serves as a member of a group of adult learners ratiier Uian as a traditional administrator. 
ConsequenU'y, it takes a talented principal to make this program work. 

Similarly, schoolwide projects attempt to make a large number of changes at once (e.g., reduced 
student-teacher ratio, reduced supplcmentaJ instruction, extended time) and to affect Uie education of all 
Uie students, not just those identified as Chapter 1. The success of such wholesale changes also appears 
to be highly dependent on Uie leadership and management ability of Uie administrative staff, and tiie skill 
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and motivation of the instructional staff. For example, an examination of two extended-year school wide 
projects provided strong evidence for the importance of central leadership for successful implementation. 
One school (Extended Year School wide- A), characterized by principal turnover and limited principal 
support, has evidenced limited implementation of the intended improvements to date. 

In the two suburban/rural school wide projects, the pri ncipals have taken central responsibility for 
the development and dissemination of meaningful, uni versally understood goals. At the southwestern site 
(Schoolwide-C), the principal worked with the district's Chapter 1 coordinator, the state Chapter 1 
director and the school's staff to create aunified project which met multiple federal reporting requirements 
plus the stated needs of the majority of the school 's staff. Two years later, the pri ncipal continues to remind 
her staff that the goal of the school is to help all students learn how to read, do math, write and obtain other 
real-world skills. 

In Schoolwide-D, the principal reported having listened for a full year to staff complaints that the 
school had too many pulloul programs and a disjointed curriculum. As soon as schoolwide projects 
became an option, she and her assistant principal worked with the staff and the district's very supportive 
Chapter 1 director to develop a schoolwide project focusing on reading and math. Students' development 
in the areas of citizenship and creative talents, together with raising scores on the district's achievement 
tests, are the clearly understood goals of instruction at the school. 

Some of thespecial strategies require skillful operational changes to support implementation. For 
example, CCC, the tutoring component of Success for All, peer tutoring and Reading Recovery require 
extensive scheduling changes and procedures to move children to and from their special classes without 
wasting a great deal of time on transition or causing disruption for other students. For example, the two 
CCC schools are markedly different in their ability to move students to and from the computer lab — at 
CCC-B, students routinely spend less than half their allotted CCC time in the computer lab and not all of 
their time in the lab at a terminal; at CCC- A, transitions are smooth and classes generally start on time. 

School culture 

Any organization, including a school, is characterized by shared values and beliefs that have an 
important effect on its operations. This common "culture," communicated informally to new staff 
members, establishes norms of expected behavior and defines work styles that are considered deviant or 
outside accepted "ways of doing things" (Blau& Meyer, 1971). In a school, such cultural factors include 
the overall institutional climate, staff expectations for student behavior and academic performance, roles 
of instructional and administrative staff and the level of faculty cohesion and coUegiality. 

Although generally agreed to be an important factor (Smith & O'Day, 1988; Levine & Lezotle, 
1990). changing the culture of any organization is exceedingly difficult to achieve in a dramatic way in 
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the short term. In fact, Kirst and Meister (1985) suggest that efforts to impose reforms from the outside 
are unlikely to alter the existing cultural milieu i n which i nstrucUon occurs. Teachers, who worlc in largely 
isolated ways, are difficult to fuse into a cohesive entity. Consequently, the literature on effective schools 
(Joyce, Murphy, Showers, & Murphy, 1989;Fullan, 1990b; Heckman, 1987) has focused on mechanisms 
designed to provide increased opportunities for staff interaction, collaboration and development. 

The initial site visits did not try to capture the many dimensions of a school' s culture, nor was there 
a systematic attempt to report this information in the case studies. This limitation notwithstanding, it 
appears that the research teams were able to quickly discern a school's overall climate and its associated 
effect on students. Schools where visitors are treated with friendliness and warmth seem to be the same 
institutions that exhibited respect for the students and conveyed to all students a high regard for them as 
individuals. This includes not only high expectations for them academically, but also a clear message that 
adults care about them and are available to meet their needs. This type of positive nurturing environment 
does not just happen by itself. It requires work and attention from all of the staff— instructional, support 
and administrative — on an ongoing basis. 

Schools with a positive climate also appear to be strong academically and seemed to be the most 
successful at implementing educational innovations. Conversely, those characterized by an atmosphere 
of anger and disrespect appear to be failing not only at the special strategy but also in terms of their overall 
educational program. A negative climate seems to affect the teachers, the administrators and the students 
and all appear to suffer as a result. It has been suggested by Berman and Gjelten (1984) that changes are 
harder to make in schools serving large numbers of disadvantaged children where day-to-day su-ess 
constrains the ability of staff to implement long-range changes. Overwhelmed by immediate problems, 
administrators often have little energy left over to address solutions that may have payoffs months, or even 
years, in the future. 

Factors that seem to overcome this negative climatearerelatedtoefforlsto increase collaboration 
and provide opportunities for staff development. This not only provides a forum to share ideas and 
improve needed staff skills, but by making individuals feel special ai J an integral part of the educational 
process, it fosters more positive attitudes. For example, two schools implementing Success for All were 
characterized in totally different ways by the site visit team. SFA-A, which seemed to be implementing 
the program well, had a cohesive staff who were striving hard to make the program, and the school in 
general, a good place for students to learnand a good place for staff to work. Conversely. SFA-B exhibited 
"a great deal of shouting by teachers and office staff. Yelling at the children seems to be the primary tool 
used to control them." Such hostility was not reserved for the students only, but also for anything from 
the outside. The special strategy was often criticized by stalT as **a remedial program that was developed 
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in an ivory tower and brought into poor, Black schools.*' In such an environment, it is hard to imagine 
finding fertile ground for the implementation of any innovation. 

A similar distinction was found between two schoolwide programs. The more successfully 
implemented program appears to have gained immeasurably from the experience of being part of a special 
initiative. Their inclusion in a district-sponsored pilot project, according to the site visit team, has given 
the staff "a sense of family with common goals and structure" that has provided the motivation to do well, 
a commitment to the educational goals of the program, and a strong sense of cohesion among the staff. 

Efforts to increase this level of commitment and sense of "togetherness" include tlie use of special 
schoolwide non-instructional staff ("facilitators" and "instructional coordinators") to provide suKX)rt to 
teachers and to serve as a bridge both among staff and between instructional and administrative staff; 
regular staff meetings to increase opportunities for professional exchange and social interaction; school- 
level "decision-making councils" that help staff buy into the program and provide a vehicle for mutual 
adaptation between the school and the special strategy; and increased opportunities for staff development, 
especially "team building" activities. 

The importance of changing school culture is particularly evident in models such as Comer and 
Sizcr where the intent of these strategies is to fundamentally change the way staff view their roles and that 
of the students. To be successful, such strategies seem to require major changes in the way staff deal with 
each other and with students as well as in their perception of the place of school in the overall development 
of children. For example, the Comer model seeks to "expand the school walls" to bring parents and the 
larger community into the process of educating cliildren. Implementation of such an expansive vision of 
education is, therefore, inherently dependent upon the ability of school staff to modify the existing culture 
of their respective institutions. 

Attention to daily academic function 

For quality learning to take place, school administrators must pay close attention to the 
instnjclional process, and this must be an ongoing function. Most importantly, the commitment to quality 
inslnjclion must be visible and frequently conveyed to the staff. 

The importance of the principal as an "instructional leader" is quite apparent in the two Reading 
Recovery sites and in the two schools implementing the CCC model. In each model, the two schools differ 
significantly in the extent of their program implementation, and one factor which seems to be associated 
with this difference is the involvement of the principal in the daily academics of the school. 

Similarly, CCC- A has greatly benefited from principals its principal's active involvement in the 
instructional program including sitting in classrcwms, observing or pailicipating in instruction. The 
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principal also provides frequent feedback to the instructional staff and the support needed to maintain a 
high degree of excellence. 

Coordination of curricula and Instruction 

The critical issue in coordination is whether the student's academic days have been structured so 
that they make sense to the students. In organizations as complex as U.S. schools, this requires thoughtlul 
coordination across programs and departments. Where we found such coordination (e.g., Reading 
Recovery-B, CCC-A, and Sizer-D), programs appeared to be ftinctioning well. 

The effect of a lack of cc "dination between regular classroom instruction and the Chapter 1 
spe<:ial strategies is particularly apparent in a number of the adjunct programs. Those that appear to be 
more successfully implemented have taken great strides to see that all of the instructional staff are aware 
of what is going on and, to the extent possible, that an effort is made to integrate the program into the 
regular classroom instruction. A good example is the two CCC sites. Both programs are run by para- 
professionals, but the schools are very different in the extent to which regular classroom teachers are 
involved in computer assisted instruction. In CCC-B, the classroom teachers are minimally involved in 
the program, and are generally uninterested in what takes place in the computer lab. By conuast, in CCC- 
A, all teachers regularly participate in whole-class CCC activities, and all teachers regularly receive 
printouts of each child's progress. 

By their very nature, the schoolwide programs integrate Chapter 1 and regular classroom 
instruction. In fact, both principals and staff considered this to be one of the primary benefits of the 
schoolwide model; the elimination of pullout programs and the subsequent reduction in class size were 
both seen as a positive force for academic instruction. Further, the move to schoolwide status provided 
increased opportunities for grade-level planning and coordination, including the development of common 
instructional units and the ability to move students among classrooms to share their educational 
experiences. 

An inability to achieve such coordination can also work to undermine implementation, as 
evidenced in two Sizer schools. In Sizer-D the ninth grade team implementing the program (consisting 
of four teachers) was assigned a cohort of 80 students and provided with three daily planning periods, one 
of which was allocated for team planning of activities and discussion of students' problems and progress. 
By contrast, Sizer -E is under such fiscal pressure that it was unable to provide either reduced class sizes 
or opportunities for shared planning by the instructional staff. In this school, coordination, when it 
happens, is a function of individual effort on the part of specific classroom teachers. 
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Recruitment and development of qualified staff 

Successful implementation of educational innovations places demands of varying intensity and 
scope on the instructional staff. At one level, some of the special strategies require some or all the staff 
to learn new instructional and classroom management techniques. For example, Reading Recovery is a 
very prescribed instructional methodology requiring an intensive training regimen for selected teachers. 
At a more general level, most of the innovations require instructional staff (and sometimes support or 
administrative staff) to have certain characteristics to ensure successful implementation: high expecta- 
tions for children, cultural sensitivity, flexibility, high energy level, an ability to see and understand each 
child*s unique strengths, and motivation and commitment to the instructional goals of the particular 
program and the school in general. 

To the extent that the principal can influence hiring and reienUon decisions, he or she can affect 
implementation by creating a team of highly qualified staff. In some schcwls, replacing staff has been a 
priority. Forexamplc,inlhelwoextended-yearschoolwidesites,allteachers and principals hadloinilially 
apply and be interviewed for the new program, and those who were unsupportivc were allowed to transfer 
to other piisitions. Teachers and administrators were also asked to make a five-year commitment to the 
schools and the project. Similarly, efforts to use supportive teachers clearly distinguish the two Success 
for All schools. In SFA-A, unsupporlive teachers were allowed to switch grade levels thereby creating 
a team of well motivated and committed teachers to implement the program. By contrast, staff in 
SFA-B were forced to accept the program leading to high staff turnover and discontent. 

However, effective implementation more typically has to rely on fiveinlegraiedcourses of action: 

• Strong leadership to motivate staff and to create a climate that supports innovation. 

• Expanded oppcirtunities for staff development and team building. 

• Requiring staff to re-apply for positions (extended year schoolwide). 

• Facilitating transfers or encouraging early retirement of staff who didn't buy into the program 
(Ukban and suburban/rural schoolwide, Paideia, and urban Sizer). 

• Recruiting heavily and using the special strategy as a recruiting tool (Paideia, schoolwide, 
Sizer). 

The first component, discussed earlier, can spur teachers to re-evaluate their performance and 
lake p^)sitive steps to improve their skills. Such eicouragemcnl appears to be particularly important in 
those situations where teachers are challenged in ways that alter their traditional approaches to instruction. 
For example, Success for All with its emphasis on increased classroom heterogeneity may require 
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teachers to become more attuned to individual student needs and learning styles, alter classroom 
management techniques, and take a more flexible approach to day-to-day programming. To support a 
smooth transition to this new program, administrative staff need to be skilled motivators and empathetic 
to the difficulty some staff may be experiencing. They also need to be aware of their staffs current skills 
so that they can appropriately target professional development activities. 

Because innovations require staff to perform in ways for which they were not trained, efforts to 
provide staff development opportunities also seem to be an important factor facilitating effective 
implementation. This includes both formal training on specific skills and techniques (e.g., Reading 
Recovery) and informal training such as "mcxleling" by support staff (e.g., school- or district-based 
curriculum specialists), team-level meetings and other problem-solving mechanisms. Staff development 
is discussed in more depth in Chapter Seven. 

Organization of sciiool functions 

The literature on implementation research (Weatherly & Lipsky, 1977; Presman & Wildavsky, 
1973; Fullan, 1991; Scheirer, 1981; Elmore, 1982; Berman & McLaughlin, 1978; Berman, 1978) has 
generally found that an organization's administrative procedures can impede or distort planned changes 
to such an extent that it may be impt>ssible for a program to produce its desired outcomes. To reform or 
improve schools, therefore, requires mechanisms to help teachers and administrators critically examine 
existing problems and find collective solutions to overcome shared concerns. Existing research seems to 
indicate this type of support depends on the following factors: 

• Adequate opportunities for collaborative planning including the use of site-based manage- 
ment teams involving teachers, administrative staff, students and parents (David & Peterson, 
1 984). But, without careful controls such planning groups can too often end up worrying more 
about minor administrativeconccrns than the important tilings going on in classrooms (Irvine 
& Lezottc, 1990; Wilson & Corcoran, 1988; Louis & Miles, 1990). 

• Appropriate skills to participate in problem solving and planning teams. Effective planning 
requires teachers and administrators to adopt new, and often unfamiliar, roles. Innovations are 
therefore generally helped by providing support to staff to help them develop the needed skills. 

• Time needed to conduct planning. Staff are generally overwhelmed by their day-to-day 
demands and may not he able, or willing, to coinmil iiie iinie needed to take pan in school-wide 
activities (Johnson, 1 990). ftoviding the time to interact with other faculty and administrators 
and share ideas is, therefore, critically important. 

• Authority to make changes. To maintain commitment, and avoid frustration, school personnel 
must be given the authority needed to act on their own decisions (Louis & Miles, 1990). 
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Examples of such planning mechanisms are the extended year schoolwide programs that have as one of 
their cornerstones a Shared Decision Making Council made up of the school principal, parents and 
community members, teachers, a union representative and a member of the non-instructional staff, and 
the use of site-based decision-making in the Comer schools. 

The use of more traditional planning groups also ^pears to play an important role. For example, 
some schoolwide programs schedule grade-level meetings and training sessions every nine weeks. 
Similarly, the Success for All programs utilize a school "facilitator" who holds weekly meetings with 
teachers at each grade level to discuss individual students, exchange ideas, and for staff development 
activities. In fact, tlie apparently more successful school implementing this model is reported to have had 
a much more active and capable facilitator who seems to be able to provide greater support to the 
instructional staff. 

Again the importance of such operational mechanisms clearly varies among the different types 
of innovative strategies that are the subject of this study. Adjunct programs — computer assisted 
instruction, Reading Recovery, and peer tutoring — place fewer ongoing demands on the overall school 
staff and, as a consequence, require more limited mechanisms for day-to-day planning and collaboration 
than the more broad-based innovations. Initial planning can be quite complex, however, especially in the 
case of computer assisted instruction with iLs heavy up-front investment in equipment, software and 
facility modifications to put the program in place. 

These demands notwithstanding, the less prescribed innovations such as schoolwide projects, 
Sizer, Comer and Paidcia appear to require more institutionalized mechanisms for planning, for exchange 
of ideas, and for program evaluation. Because these strategies are so flexible, a collaborative process of 
monitoring implementation is needed to maintain sight of the original objectives. Within this context, 
planning serves to maintain staff motivation, ensure a shared vision of the program and provide 
opportunities for "mid-course corrections.'' For example, one of the strengths of the schoolwide projects 
is the objective of creating a process of change rather than pre-specified prescriptions for educational 
reform. As such, the creation of effective site-based management structures (e.g., school planning 
committees, grade-level teams) appears to be critical for successful implementation. More importantly, 
these mechanisms may also help instil) a sense of empowerment, ownership and responsibility for the 
educational program that is at the foundation of the schoolwide projects. 
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Future questions 

Future examination of the study sites should focus on the following questions: 

• To what extent have schools institutionalized the special strategies? That is, are they able to 
sustain the program after the newness and the external involvement of the developers or 
funding is gone? 

• To what extent are schools able to negotiate adaptations of the strategy? 

• Are schools able to go beyond the original innovation? 

• To what extent do school-level variables support or hinder such institutionalization and 
modification? 
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Chapter Six 

Getting Started 

by 

Bonnie Randall 
Abt Assoclotes Inc. 



Describing the start-up of the special educational strategies in this study is reminiscent of the 
instructions traditionally provided in an introductoryjournalismclass. Media orthodoxy calls for knowing 
who, what, where, when, and why? For tiiis chapter, these questions are of interest: 

• Who inaugurated the special strategy? 

• What was the impetus? 

• Where is the special project located? 

• When did the program begin? 

• Why was the strategy chosen? 

Information on program start-up can be used in several ways. One reason for considering these 
issues is that the ways in which a particular effort is launched may affect program outcomes. Over time, 
we may be better able to interpret data on program success (or lack of it) if we understand the details of 
howanindividual program was put into place. Further,schoolsinterestcdinestablisliing similar strategies 
may benefit from information on program beginnings at these sites. It must, however, be noted at the outset 
of this chapter, that start-up has been only one of many topics covered in interviews with staff at both 
school and district levels. Many questioas have not yet been answered, so tliis chapter is a preliminary 
consideration of start-up for special strategies in the Chapter 1 program. 

This discussion ofprogram start-up in the 25 schools intiiis study is organized around three broad 
categories of programs: philosophical approaches, schoolwide projects, and adjunct programs. Within 
this sUiicture, we describe initial implementation for each school program, including information on 
location (**where")- We go on to discuss the age of the program ("when*'), the problems which led to the 
need for a special strategy along with the impetus for choosing and launching the particular program 
("what" and "why"), and Uae key actors with regard to program initiation ("who"). In some instances, we 
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also examine local socioeconomic conditions because such factors often influence the decision to 
implement a new program and because they illuminate the setting in which the program must begin. This 
chapter focuses on early implementation. More detail — particularly on the school context , staff develop- 
ment, and parent involvement — appears in succeeding chapters of this report. 

Our observations across the three strategy groups are summarized below: 

• At every site, at least some discernible elements of the special strategy are in 
place. 

• Currently available information indicates that, in general, administrators and 
teacliing staff are unlikely to assess a wide range of educational strategies before 
choosing to inaugurate a special Chapter 1 strategy. 

• Strategics, including some adjunct programs chosen by the schools in this study, 
tend to include additional funding ft)r individual schools. However, the provision 
of such funds does not ensure a smooth start-up. 

• For all strategies, program initiators designate improving student achievement as 
a primary program goal. They also emphasize the importance of increasing 
student self-esteem, decreasing absenteeism, and increasing post -secondary 
attendance. School administrative and teaching staffs are thoroughly aware of the 
problems in the very low-income communities in which many of these schools are 
located. 

• In large urban areas, the impetus to implement a philosophical approach usually 
comes from within theschools. In smaller cities andtowas, the influencing factors 
tend to be external — the state education agencies (SHAs), for example. For 
school wide projects, the impetus is reversed — small-town and rural principals are 
more likely to initiate such efforts than are urban principals. 

• Whatever the impetus for initiating an innovativeeffort, start-up is greatly helped 
by strong administrative leadership within the school. In addition, start-up 
proceeds more smoothly if, at the earliest possible moment, i nput from faculty and 
staff is obtained and applied. 

• A strategy may be successfully implemented even when it has been mandated by 
a local education agency (LEA)orby sch(K)l administrators as long as faculty and 
staff input is sought and incorporated. Personnel at the service delivery level must 
choose to "own the program." 

• For some special strategies — Sizer, Paideia» Comer, Reading Recovery, and 
computer-assisted instruction, proximity to or accessibility of model developers 
or high-quality technical assistance ex{x:dites start-up. 
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• SlalTlurnover, which may be high in urban schools with philosophically based or 
schoolwidc projects, is often a positive outcome because administrators are able 
to hire staff wlxi supp<.^rt the innovation. Rural and small-town schools may not 
experience such turnover — and may have more problems beginning a new 
program — because these localiliestypically provide few, if any, opportunities for 
teachers to transfer or to obtain other employment. 

• Forsomespccial strategies-Reading Recovery and MKTR A tutoring, for example- 
staff development in the form of training must and does occur before a program 
begins. Gathering more detailed information on staff development at time of 
program initiation is a primary objective for site visits in 1992. 

• Observable change in curriculum content — in the philosophy-based nnxlels and 
in the schoi)lwide projects — is typically not a key component of program 
initiation. Similarly, the implementation of an adjunct program is rarely rellected 
in the regular classroom. 

• Schools experiencing the gravest difllculties initiating special strategies usually 
display other serious problems such as severe fiscal constraints, racial tensions, 
or inadequate management. 

Philosophical approaches 

Across the group of schwls implementing philosophical approaches, there is little evidence that 
choices to implement such strategies resclt from ciireful needs assessments and thorough searches for best 
solutions. Rather, administrators and stair arc thoroughly awjirc of school problems and issues, and an 
apparent solution — oUcn accompanied by increased funding — presents itself. In some instances, a 
principal learns about a particular model. Inothers, the impetus is externally generated, usually by theSHA 
or the LHA. It is, however, important note that seizing such an opportunity is not necessarily an 
inappropriate or adverse mode of operation. A g(X)d example is the Comer- A school, where the suggestion 
to adopt that educational strategy came from the LHA, but the principal and his faculty have embraced 
the Comer approach. Current evidence suggests that the strategy is a success, both externally, in terms of 
better test scores, and internally wilh regard to teacher and student satisfaction. 

We summari/e here what we observe about program start-up for this group of schools: 

• In large urban area.s, the impetus to implement a philosophical approach comes 
from within the school. Usually, the principal is the motivating force. In smaller 
cities and towns, the influencing factor is external— -the SHA or the Coalition of 
l^ssential Schools. It is unlikely that such schools would choose to implement 
Si/erwithout the special funding available through participation in Re: Learning. 
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• While the availability of funds may influence a school's choice of an educational 
model, the provision of additional funds in and of itself does not ensure asmooth 
program launch. 

• Most program initiators note that improving student achievement levels, by 
raising student scores on standardized tests and thus increasing Normal Curve 
Equivalent (NCE) gains, is an important goal. Other issues, such as increasing 
student self-esteem, decreasing absenteeism, and increasing post-secondary 
attendance, arc also of primary importance. 

• It is a plus in any school in terms of initial implementation and attitude of school 
personnel if school administrators and faculty are involved not only in the original 
choice and adoption of an educational model but also in decision-making roles 
once operations have begun. 

• Ease of initiation, degree of implementation, and staff enthusiasm and support are 
highly affected by the administrative leadership in the individual school. A 
further example of this leadership in schools i n large urban areas is energetic and 
successful outside fund-raising by principals. 

• Start-up (and continuing operation) of these educational models seems to be 
facilitated by proximity to or accessibility of model developers to advise and 
support the implementers. 

• Staff turnover in response to such substantive change may be a positive outcome 
in that school administrators can hire new staff who want to participate in the 
particular strategy. 

• While, in most of these schools, there is evidence of initial effects on staff and 
student attitude and behavior of the various educational philosophies, it appears 
that measurable, observable change in curriculum content and in instructional 
methods is not usually a start-up activity. 

• The schools presenting the most difficulties in inaugurating these educational 
strategies have other serious problems (severe fiscal constraints, desegregation 
issues, union conflicts) which permeate all school activities and choices. 

Overview of schools 

Of the nine schools in this group, five areSizer schools, two arePaideia, and two are Comer. Seven 
of these nine schools are urban. Two of the Sizer schools are in the suburban/rural portion of this study. 
However, the municipalities in which these schools are located can be most accurately described as small- 
town America. During the 1980s, both of these towns experienced substantial change. Sizer-D, which is 
located 20 miles from a major state university, was once a blue collar and farming community. While it 
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remains a predominantly blue collar town, it is metamorphosing into a bedroom community for faculty 
and administrative staff at the university. The Sizer-E town was once an affluent farm community with 
both mining and heavy industry as major employers. All three economic bases have been in recession 
since the early 1980s, and the town is losing population. 

It is useful to note here that adopting and establishing an educational philosophy is a long-term 
process, which, over time, will involve the entire school and will affect the school's decision-making 
structure as well as curriculum content and the instructional methods employed by faculty. Translating 
a philosophy into a tangible curriculum and into concrete instructional practices is an undertaking of 
infinite complexity. None of the schools described here has completed this process. The Sizer-A school 
is the only one to have graduated a class of Sizer students, and, as of the 1990-1991 academic year, it was 
providing this type of education to 46 percent of the student body. The plan is that the Sizer program will 
apply to the entire school beginning in September 1991. The Sizer-B school focuses on an alternative 
program serving one-third of the ninth graders. Sizer-D also served only ninth graders in 1990-91. 
although it is expanding to the tenth grade in 1991-92. Sizer-C school serves 2 1 percent of its ninth and 
tenth graders. Sizer-E serves a small fraction of students at each grade level. The Paideia and Comer 
schools have implemented some aspects of these strategies, but, in no way are all aspxxts now in place. 
For example, both Paideia schools have implemented Paideia schoolwide only for language arts. 
Nevertheless, with two exceptions (Sizer-E and Comcr-B), the schools in tliis group have plans and 
procedures for continuing with implementation. 

Age of program 

The oldest and the youngest programs i n the philosophy-based cluster are the two Paideia schools: 
one has been operating since 1983, while the other began in 1989. Both Comer sites inaugurated their 
programs in 1985 although other schools in those LEAs had previously adopted the Comer strategy. Not 
surprisingly, four of the five Sizer schools embarked on theix special strategies in 1988 after being 
recruited into the CES Re:Learning project. Two of these did not begin operation until the fall of 1990. 
Sizer-A launched its effort in 1 986 after the principal attended a lecture by Ted Sizer and recognized "the 
only way to improve outcomes for our student population was to revamp everything we were doing." 

Problems leading to special strategy adoption 

The five Sizer high schools are either in low-income sections of large cities or in towns with 
declining economic bases, so they face the now commonplace problems of high absenteeism, high 
dropout rates, high retention rates, low achievement rates, and low student motivation. One of thesmall- 
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town Sizcr high schools also noted student alienation as a major issue; two of the urban Si/.er high schools 
want to increase student attendance at post -secondary institutions. It is these problems that school 
administrators hope to address through application of the Sizer philosophy. 

While the F'aideia schools certainly face high absenteeism and low achievement in their 
populations, their reasons for choosing a philosophy-based educational strategy reflect Adler's goals for 
excellence in education: all children should have the same opp<irlunities to le«'irn and the same 
opportunities to become critical thinkers. 

Although Comer-A serves the elementary grades, it must deal with the same problems identified 
by the urban Sizer secondary schools including iiigh absenteeism, high retention rates, and low student 
achievement . This school is located in a particularly distressed, low-income, minority neighborhood, and 
its administrators and staff were floundering in the morass. LKA administrators suggested to the principal 
that he and his faculty adopt the Comer model as a means for addressing school problems. 

Comer-B exhibits similar characteristics. A site visitor assessed this institution as "a decaying 
school in a decaying district in a decaying town.'' School administrators and faculty describe the 
neighborhood as extremely violent. The Comer strategy was implemented here as part of the SHA's 
response to court-ordered desegregation. 

Impetus for choosing Sizer 

By definition, a CHS school is a Sizer school. However, Sizer-A chose the Sizer approach prior 
to joining the coalition. As also mentioned above, the principal was and is the prime mover and shaker 
in this effort. Notwithstanding, the school's faculty were involved in the decision to choose and implement 
the Sizer philosophy, and the high school has a vSchool Restructuring Committee, chaired by a faculty 
member elected by the staff. The principal of Sizer-B led her faculty in joining ReiLearning, but that 
choice grew out of a faculty self-vStudy and a restructuring to increase staff involvement in decision- 
making. In addition, both principals had KHA mandates — and continue to have KHA support— to 
formulate and initiate game plans to improve their schools. At both of these schools, the Sizer teaching 
teams now recruit and hire new or replacement faculty members. Sizer-A has experienced almost no staff 
turnover. Tliere has been some turnover at Sizer-B, but it is unclear whether or not this shift in faculty is 
related to implementation of the special strategy. At both of these schools, faculty and students strongly 
support the choice of the Sizer strategy. 

The other three Sizer high schools were recruited into CHS by their SHAs. The principal at Sizer • 
C had studied with a colleague of Sizer so that he is a proponent of the approach. His faculty was not 
involved in the decision to join the coalition although teachers participating in the ninth and tenth grade 
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programs volunteered for their current assignments. While this principal is attempting to obtain funding 
to include the entire ninth grade in the special program, he is retiring in the summer of 199 1 which raises 
questions about future administrative commitment to the Sizer philosophy. Teachers not involved in the 
Sizer program express little, if any, support for the effort. Enrollment is declining at this school so there 
is general concern about a decrease in the number of faculty positions and individual concern about jobs. 

The principal at Sizer-D is also leaving during the sunmier of 1991 . While he publicly expresses 
support for the Sizer effort, teachers do not consider him to be supportive. Faculty members involved in 
the existing Sizer program volunteered for the assignment, and there has been "almost no turnover" in this 
group. There is a Project Steering Committee composed entirely of teachers, and, in interviews, about 
two-thirds of the faculty express strong backing for Sizer. Many of these individuals noted that being a 
CES school was "empowering" to teachers. However, declining enrollment is also in evidence here. 
About one-third of the faculty — all teachers who are not involved with implementing Sizer — are worried 
about keeping their jobs and are concerned that "the CES model costs too much." 

As noted above, Sizer-E is in a town with grave economic problems, and the LEA has very serious 
fiscal troubles. The declining population has led to decreasing school enrollments, and a number of 
teachers have been laid off. Because there are no other jobs available, the faculties at all schools in this 
LEA tend to be opposed to any change that they fear could lead to more unemployment. Some teachers 
at this high school feel that they were "force fed" Sizer by the former superintendent who advocated and 
attempted to implement the Sizer philosophy as well as some other instructional methods such as mastery 
learning. The new superintendent sees "Sizer as a frill... but. it's money." Sizer-E may well be an example 
of an uncompleted top-down implementation strategy. Had the original superintendent remained with the 
LEA, he might have expended some effort to engage faculty and encourage them to at least explore the 
Sizer approach. 

A final point about the five Sizer high schools is that principals of Sizer- A and -B have actively 
pursued and acquired funds in addition to the monies provided by CES. While fiscal problems may not 
be as severe at these two schools, there have been internal-to-the- school efforts to acquire funds 
particularly for staff development activities. Staff persons at all five Sizer schools have attended training 
seminars at Brown University, but staff from the Sizer-A and -B schools have maintained particularly 
close ties with Brown and assist university staff with various training activities. 

Impetus for choosing Paideia 

The principals at both Paideia schools learned about the Paideia philosophy and then gained the 
support of their faculties to implement Paideia precepts in their schools. At Paideia-A, the initiating 
principal is now an LEA administrator; the new principal, however, is assiduously committed to the 
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Paideia ?nproach. In fact, this second principal did not renew contracts of uncertified teachers because 
she l)elieves "not obtaining formal certification shows a lack of dedication to the profession." Within the 
past two years, a 60 percent tumoverinstaff has resulted in the entire school faculty being firm advocates 
of Paideia. There is also strong LEA support for the Paideia program. Although this school contains the 
longest-running, philosophy-based program, both the principal and the coordinator note that **the didactic 
and coaching elements of the Paideia model need more work at our school." 

Since the first year of the program, the school has received substantial funding from a local bank. 
These funds have allowed teachers to attend summer training sessions at St. John's College in New 
Mexico. Faculty from a local, nationally recognized university are integrally involved in developing and 
implementing Paideia at this school. This university also houses theinstitute which developed the Paideia 
approach. 

The principal and her coordinator who initiated Paideia at Paideia-B have expended substantial 
effort writing and winning grants to obtain special LEA funds as well as monies from the SEA. These 
dollars have been key to beginning the Paideia program here. As of this writing, the school cannot expand 
beyond language arts because the state has a revenue shortfall so that the SEA, which provides the bulk 
of educational dollars in this state, is cutting LEA budgets. There is limited LEA support for Paideia and, 
apparently, no support from \ht local board of education. There is, however, considerable support by and 
involvement on the part of staff from the local state university. 

The principal and coordinator admit that "the staff docs not yet own Paideia." Nonetheless, most 
of the faculty rate Paideia as a positive program and experience. One reason for this affirmative response 
is a 25 percent turnover in faculty — some teachers wanted out, others wanted in. Both the principal and 
coordinator see tliis change as positive — in the short term because implementation moved more quickly 
and, for the long term, because "the faculty is more committed now." 

Impetus for choosing Comer 

Comer- A school is in an LEA that was among the first to implement the Comer strategy. As noted 
earlier, this school adopted Comer at the urging of the LEA. However, despite an initial top-down 
implementation, school administrators and faculty are wholly committed to Comer and consider the 
strategy a "real success." Like the two Paideia schools, this elementary school receives considerable 
advice and academic support from faculty at a nearby, internationally known university. The principal 
reports high staff turnovers during the first few years after Comer implementation began. However, he 
sees this staff change as a plus because individuals who were "not committed to Comer" chose to leave 
the school, and he was able to hire staff who support tliis approach. Despite the proximity of the model's 
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developer at the university, this Comer school has not obtained any ftinds from that source. Its budget is 
entirely supported by the SEA and the LEA. This LEA, like many others, faces severe fiscal constraints, 
and LEA cutbacks could result in layoffs. Despite faculty concern about LEA finances and potential 
layoffs, staff morale and commitment are high. 

As pointed out above, Comer-B was told by its SEA to adopt and implement the Comer model. 
All of the elementary schools in this LEA are Comer because Ihe SEA chose that strategy as part of its 
approach to issues and problems stemming from court-ordered desegregation. There is some LEA support 
for this choice, but there is very little support within the school. Staff morale is extremely low. The LEA 
has formidable fiscal difficulties as well as conflicts witli the teachers' union. Comer-B appears to be an 
archetypal example of top-down implementation by an external source where little or no input was 
obtained from building administrators and staff. 

Schoolwido projects 

A summation of observations on schoolwide projects is not substantially different from our 
synopsis of start-up for philosophical approaches. School administrators and their faculties tend to be well 
aware of school problems and issues, and, at least in urban areas, solutions appear on the horizon, and 
decisions are made to seize the day. For example, with regard to the four urban schoolwide programs, the 
schools were asked by their LEAs to implement such efforts. Increased funding was part and parcel of the 
invitation to participate. Interestingly, in a reversal of what we observed in the philosophy-based schools, 
principals conceived of and initiated the small-town and rural schoolwide programs. Also, the non-urban 
principals actively pursue additional funding. Primary objectives are improving student achievement 
levels, raising self-esteem of individual students, improving attendance, lowering student-teacher ratios, 
and reducing retention rates. Once agai n, start-up moves more smoothly and implementation more rapidl y 
if school administrators and faculty arcinvolved in choosing and adopting the new educational strategy.^ 

Three other comments about philosophy-based schools apply to schoolwide projects: 

• High initial rates of staff turnover — in response to educational innovation — may 
be positive outcomes because administrators can employ new staff who support 
the innovation. 

• Ease of start-up, degree of implementation, and staff commitment are substan- 
tially affected by the school's administrative leadership. Two of the schoolwide 



'Success for All (Sr.\) operates in schoolwide projects, so some of the startup issues discussed in this section also apply to SPA. 
However, similar to the adjunct special strategies. SF A is a highly prescriptive educational approach and is more easily discussed 
in the next section of this chapter. 
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principals are strong personalities who are not well respected or well liked by their 
faculties. This negativity is reflected in school operations and the degree to which 
the special strategies have been implemented. 

• All six schools have in place many elements of their schoolwide projects. 
However, at this point in time, the complementary changes in curricula and 
instructional methods are not as evident and, in some schools, have not yet begun. 

Finally, it should be noted that the four schools that seem to have impressive elements of their 
schoolwide programs in place also have considerably increased funding levels. Even at Extended Year 
Schoolwide-A where some faculty are highly critical of the principal, many program activities are 
underway. That school also has more funds than prior to its designation as a schoolwide project. The one 
schoolwide project where very little appears to be happening or changing is Schoolwide-D which is 
located in the town with severe racial frictions. While such issues cannot be ignored, it is only reasonable 
to point out that this school does not possess the resources evident in the other five schoolwide efforts. 

Overview of schools 

There are six schoolwide projects among the schools in the special strategies study. Four of these 
schools are urban; two schoolwide projects are in the suburban/rural sample — one is in a southwestern 
village. The other is in a small southern town. Five of the six have extended year programs. All of these 
institutions are elementary schools. 

The earlier discussion of philosophical approaches notes the con^plexities and difficulties of 
adopting and establishing educational models that require sweeping changes across school administra- 
tion, curricula, and instructional practices. Starting up schoolwide projects is equally complex and 
arduous. Schoolwide projects primarily represent modifications in management style (such as decision- 
making shared by administrators, faculty, and parents), educational strategy structure (reduced pullout, 
for example), and classroom organization (such as smaller class size). Nevertheless, plans for schoolwide 
projects usually include changes in curricula and instructional methods. Establishing a schoolwide project is 
a process which, by definition, i nvolves the entire school and which, like Rome, cannot be completed in a day. 

Age of program 

Schoolwides-A and -B initiated their projects in 1988; the extended-year schoolwides began in 
1987. Schoolwides-C and -D commenced in 1989, Schoolwide projects became more popular in 1988 
after the Hawkins-Siafford Amendmonts eliminated the need for LEAs and SEAs to provide matching 
funds for such schools. The extended-year schoolwide projects precede Hawkins-Stafford because they are 
part of an LEA-launched special project which has foundation funding as well as state and federal funds. 
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Problems leading to special strategy adoption 

Prior to their designation as schoolwide projects, all six of these schools had high rates of 
absenteeism and very low student scores on standardized tests. In the extended-year school wides, student 
scores had never risen above the fiftieth percentile. Oneconsequence of these problems is low student self- 
esteem. Administrators and staff at every scl >ol in this group named absenteeism, low test scores, and 
low self-esteem as problems to be addressed and resolved through their schoolwide educational strategies. 

All of tJie schools are in very poor neighborhoods or communities. School wide-B draws children 
from a public housing project considered one of the worst in the city. In Schoolwide-C, 98 percent of the 
students qualify for free or reduced price schcx)l meals. In five of the six communities, a majority of 
families are headed by single female parents. These schools serve high proportions of families with one 
or more members who are substance abusers. Other forms of abuse are also prevalent. Extended Year 
Schoolwide-B is located in gang territory. 

In response to these problems, the six schools listed as goals: raising test scores, reducing class 
size, and socializing children. Schoolwide-C and -DprincipalsspxJcifically mentioned eliminating pullout 
programs. Administrators at Schoolwide-A report that their focus is on prevention and remediation. 
Schoolwide-B lists as goals increasing numbers of students reading at or above grade level and making 
the school "a safe place. . . Schoolwidc-C includes in its goals improving teaching skills and 
individualizing instruction. 

Impetus for choosing Schoolwide 

School wides- A and -B are in an LEA that promotes sch(X)l wide projects. Both schools were asked 
by the LEA and central Chapter 1 administration to implement such projects. In both cases, principals t(X)k 
the idea to their faculties who suppt>rtedthechange. Working together, school adminisuators and faculties 
chose effective instruction. One school also uses cooperative learning and assertive discipline. Both have 
extended year programs. There has beenstaff turnover at both schools, and both pri ncipals see the turnover 
as positive because "nay-sayers transferred to other schools," and "now, we have a team." At one of these 
schools, the principal took u-ansfer forms to the first faculty meeting to underscore her commitment to the 
schoolwide project and to emphasize the need for faculty commitment to a schoolwide project. Both 
schools have vigorous and conmiitted staffs to complement the energetic leadership of their principals. 
Further, because the LEA has chosen to concentrate its Chapter 1 funds on schoolwide projects, these 
schools have had increased levels of funding with which to employ additional staff persons and to 
purchase needed teaching materials. 

The two extended-year sch(X>l wide projects are part of an LEA-initiated program which focuses 
resources on structural change and cunicular modification in the district's worst -performing minority 
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schools. Schools were designated for participation, and all principals and teachers had to apply for 
positions. Staff and administrators were asked to make five-year commitments to the district program. 
Because of this application process, staff turnover is very low at these schools, and there is considerable 
staff pride in being part of the district-wide project. Both principals are strong individuals, and one 
(Extended Year-B) is a well respected instructional leader. 

The district program is very well funded combining state and district monies with Chapter 1 funds 
and private, particularly foundation, dollars. There is some concern thatacurrent LEA shortfall may affect 
the level of support services provided to students in these schools. 

At Schoolwides-C and -D, the principals were the primary movers in initiating schoolwide 
projects. The similarities, however, extend only to this factor. 

Schoolwide-D is part of a large county which includes a medium-sized city. Court-ordered 
desegregation guidelines mandated appomtment of a white principal (when the black principal retired) 
as well as eight white teachers at a school where 98 percent of the student body and most of the teachers 
are black. The assistant principal is black, reflecting an LEA decision about ethnic composition of school 
leadership teams. Some faculty members were involved in choosing, planning for, and starting up the 
schoolwide project, but the majority of the staff see the schoolwide effort as the principal's program and 
are uninvolved except to supp^m the goal of reducing class size. 

Schoolwide-C, on the other hand, shows positive change on almost every front. The principal is 
generally liked and well respected — in fact, the community asked that she come to the school. 
Absenteeism has dropped; test scores have risen with enormous NCE gains. Class size has been greatly 
reduced: pullout is virtually eliminated. Full-time, bilingual aides are in first grade classrooms, and 
teachers are "taking respt^nsibility for their students* academic progress." 

There has been high staff turnover— 50 percent of the faculty left during the first year. As has been 
described in other locations, the principal encouraged non-supportive staff to leave and has hired new staff 
who are committed to the new regime. 

This schoolwide project is well funded— particulariy for a rural school, combining SEA, LEA, 
Chapter 1 , and various ethnically designated funds. This project had a very fa.st start-up, and school staff 
succeeded in quickly getting pieces in place because of the principal and her skill in soliciting substantial 
help from the state and the regional Chapter 1 Technical Assistance Center. 

Adjunct programs 

Adjunct special strategics range from broadly based efforts, such as Success for All, through 
combination programs— a three-pronged tutoring effort plus precision teaching plus Chapter- 1 -only first 
grade classrooms, to traditional pullout programs such as highly structured, para-professional tutoring. 
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However, six of the ten programs employ pullout to serve Chapter 1 students. Like the schools described 
above, schools using adjunct programs have not completed rigorous needs assessments or comprehensive 
studies of available educational programs. Often, a local issue — faculty criticism of pullout or a feeling 
that aides are underutilized— is the motivation for adopting a particular educational strategy. 

Most adjunct programs are discrete efforts and require fewer resources, including less time, to get 
underway as compared with philosophy-based models and schoolwide projects. More costly interven- 
tions, described below, include Success for All, Reading Recovery, and computer-assisted instruction. 

Other summary comments about adjunct special strategies follow: 

• Unlike the philosophy-based schools and schoolwide projects, across the ten 
adjunct schools, there is no discernible pattern — with regard to urban/rural status, 
school size, or type of intervention — in impetus for program initiation. Impetus 
for six of the ten projects was internal to the school. 

• In the Success for All school which was chosen as a pilot project, there is 
widespread faculty dissatisfaction and a lower degree of implementation than in 
the other SFA school where the principal and staff chose this approach. This 
situation is similar to our observations for philosophical approaches and schoolwide 
projects where faculty participation in choosing and planning extensive inter- 
ventions facilitates program start-up. 

• The primary goal of adjunct programs is to increase student achievement, 
particularly raising student scores on standardized tests to improve NCE gains. A 
secondary objective in some locales is to better use the ti me and skills of Chapter 1 
aides who are already on the payroll. 

• Similar tothe results for the other two groups of schools, ease of start-up and staff 
support are significantly affected by the administrative leadership in an individual 
school. One reflection of such leadership and support is principals handling 
scheduling to minimize disruption to regular classroom instruction. 

• Forsomeinterventions. Reading Recovery andComputcrCorporationCurriculum 
programs, for example, proximity to or accessibility of technical assistance 
expedites program start-up, day-to-day operations, and staff satisfaction with the 
intervention. 

• In general, adjunct programs are not initiated to coordinate with regular class- 
room instruction. 

The ten schools i n this group can truly be described as all over the map. To make this section more 
readable, descriptions appear by pairs of schools operating similar adjui.Jt programs. 
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Success for All 

Both Success for All (SFA) sch(K)ls are urban. SFA-B, serving children in prc-kJndergartcn 
through fifth gradc» was selected as a pilot sch(X)l by the local university where faculty developed SFA. 
SFA-A, also serving kindergarten through fifth, contacted tlic university and volunteered for SFA. Both 
programs began in 1988. 

SFA-B has the lowest test scores in the city and is in Chapter 1 school improvement. It is l(x:ated 
"in the projects/* and 95 percent of its students are eligible for free schcwl meals. It faces the by-now- 
commonplace urban problems of high absenteeism, high retention rates, and low achievement. It is these 
problems that SFA is designed to address for children in kindergarten through third grade. 

SFA-B carried with it large foundation funds which were highly welcomed at that inner-city 
school. It is a very structured program, and some teachers at SFA-B feel it is too restrictive. It appears that 
some pieces of SFA are not applied because of this teacher reaction. Nevertheless, faculty point out ll*iat 
SFA seems to raise self-esteem and achievement levels of low-achieving children. The principal is newly 
appt)inted and is "reserving judgment." 

SFA-A is located in an aging blue-collar neighborhood now heavily populated by recent Asian 
immigrants, so the school has a large limited-Fnglish-spcaking population. The faculty-set goal for this 
school is that all students reach third grade on time and on grade level. Further, faculty and administrators 
want to modify direct instructional practices to improve student success for children in kindergarten 
through third grade. Another goal is reducing class size. 

Teachers at SFA- A have somewhat modified SFA so the program meets the needs of the schooPs 
primarily Asian population. A '^transitional*' first grade was added to help children having problems 
adjusting to school; also, one-to-one, pullout tutoring helps children with specific learning problems. 

Before SFA was initiated, teachers who did not wish to use this approach were given opportunities 
to transfer to positions in the upper grades or to other sch(wls. Staff who are using SFA have chosen to 
do so. Faculty here also note the program raises self-esteem for low achievers, and they "like the process.*' 

Reading Recovery 

Both Reading Recovery (RR) programs are inelementary schools containing grades kindergarten 
through fifth. The developers of RR require that insu*uctors be specially trained at designated training 
centers. Also, becauseof the intensity of the approach, an RR intervention can serve only a limited number 
of children each year. This combination of factors means that RR is an expeasive program to operate. 

RR-A is in a state where Reading Recovery has become a dominant program because the state 
board of education and the state legislature have mandated and funded this approach. Also, the state's 
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major public university operates a national RR training program. The LKA, school administrators, and 
faculty support the application of RR» repeatedly stating its effectiveness. RR has been used in this school 
since 1985 and serves about 12 first graders each year. 

TheMidwestemtown in which RR-A is located isecononiically depressed and losing population. 
The school, where 20 px^rcent of the student b(xly is composed of minorities, has 76 percent of its students 
eligible for free or reduced-price school meals. 

The RR-B school has 49 percent of its student body eligible for free or reduced-price school 
breakfast and lunch. iLs RR program served 47 children during the 1990-1991 sch(X)l year. The target 
p(^pulation is "the poorest readers in the class.'* 

One of the RR instructors is a teacher- leader and can spx^nd only three days each week with her 
RR students. This schedule — which does not conform with RR specifications — led to some friction 
between the school and the Midwestern training site and threats of withdrawal of certification. This crisis 
has apparently been averted and has nov diminished the school's enthusiasm for RR. Classroom 
observations, however, did not uncover instances of C(X)rdinati()n of RR with standard classroom 
instruction at either site. 

Computer Curriculum Corporation programs 

The two computer-assisted instructional programs in this study both use materials developed by 
the Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC). CCC-B serves children in grades kindergarten through 
fifth; the CCC- A school serves grades three through five. Like the RR program, computer-assisted 
instruction is at least initially expensive in that a school must make a significant investment in computer 
hardware and software. 

CCC-B launched CCC in respon.se to an vSKA mandate which tied state compensatory education 
dollars to increases in standardized test scores. CCC is a pullout program at school B, funded with monies 
from tJie state's compensatory education fund. Classroom teachers not involved with CCC, and there 
is some concern about differences in lesson sequencing. Faculty genuinely support the program and have 
high praise for the CCC proctor. Teachers say that CCC is raising children's self-esteem and self- 
confidence by providing exU"a Unie for students who need this time and by giving children individual 
attention and immediate feedback. 

CCC-A operates in a schoolwide project and is one of a number of disU"ict-wide changes that have 
been put in place by an active and progressive LEA. The district has a lengthy and well-documented 
educational philosophy including operating principles. There are, however, separate objectives for 
different actors and fo. Jifferent programs. Two goals seem to apply to CCC: teachers are to effectively 
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utilize computer technology; and the schools are to help students develop positive self-evSteem as learners 
and as persons. 

Some teachers use CCC materials in their classrooms and all teachers accompany their students 
to the computer lab. In interviews, faculty members expressed strong support for CCC because of 
"continuous feedback to each student and to teachers." They also said CCC reinforces classroom teaching 
and builds student self-esteem by providing positive reinforcement to individual students. School 
administrators and faculty also emphasized the importance of helping their students become computer- 
literate. Weekly CCC reports are used to assess student performance. CCC is district-wide so that all 
students are served. 

The CCC-A school is in a small town in a sparsely populated agricultural area. The area is very 
poor, with a high rate of transience. Virtually all students qualify for freeorreduced-priceschool breakfast 
and lunch. The LEA has aggressively pursued a variety of funding sources to pay for CCC and its other 
innovations. Funding sources include Chapter 1, state comf)ensatory education, migrant education, and 
bilingual education. 

Tutoring 

One tutoring program is in a small town which can be accurately described as middle America. 
The school is in a middle class neighborhood that is showing some signs of deterioration. The student body 
is 20f)ercent minority. About one-quarter of the students qualify for free or reduced-price school breakfast 
and lunch. About 60 percent of eligible students are served. 

This tutoring program, like the Tutoring-B effort described below, has as a primary goal 
achieving NCE gains. Nevertheless, the LEA emphasizes its cor- nitment to "providing supplemental, 
one-on-one instruction to students who need help to achieve or improve basic skills in reading or math." 
The LEA uses METRA, a copyrighted, structured tutoring program developed in the 1970s Another 
school district in the state had shown substantial gains Uirough METRA. That success, combined wiUi Uie 
economics of METRA — employment of para-professionals rather than certified teachers — influenced 
Uie LEA decision to go tiiis route. The hope was to improve standardized test scores and to serve more 
children. All Chapter 1 monies are used for METRA. 

The second tutoring program is in an elementary school in a small, white town in a mountain 
state — again, Uiis location is very much a part of small-town America. The school is in a lower middle 
class neighborhood. About 20 percent of the student Body are eligible for free or reduced-price school 
meals. All eligible children are served. Only Chapter 1 funds are used to support Uie program. This 
program's primary goal is raising student achievement as measured by NCE gains. 
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This program, which was implemented in 1990, combines several tutoring modes with precision 
teaching, separate Chapter 1 classrooms for first graders, and listening stations for Chapter 1 students in 
grades one through five. Tutoring methods include classwide peer tutoring in first grade; cross-age peer 
tutoring for second and fifth graders; and traditional pulloul, one-to-one tutoring by para-professionals 
for third and fourth graders. The program, which uses a variety of published materials, was developed by 
the Chapter 1 coordinator and staff from the large state university located in this town. 

One impetus for this program was meeting classroom teacher requests to minimize pullout. Also, 
central administrators felt that they were employing "a lot of aides with not a lot to do." 

Peer tutoring is extremely popular with both first grade teachers and their students. Teachers 
report that this approach "keeps kids focused." They cite the repetitiveness as a plus for lower achievers 
and emphasize their appreciation for "the cooperative, unintimidating nature of peer tutoring." 

Extended time programs 

The final two adjunct programs are both located in the western United States. Extended Time- 
A is in an elementary school in a village in a western state. This agricultural community is very poor, and 
the school has high absenteeism and a high rale of transience. Teachers and aides in the informal extended 
day program — which combines academic instruction and crafts — focus on helping children to enjoy 
school so that they will be more enthusiastic alx>ut attending school more regularly. 

Since 1988, the school has used its Chapter ^ allotment to operate an after school Chapter 1 club 
for about 50 percent of the Chapter 1 eligible children in kindergarten Uirough third grade. The club's 
goals are to develop language (reading, speaking, writing) skills through concentrated reading instruction 
and to expose children to a broader range of literature. This school -developed program was created to 
make better use of limited ftinds which have traditionally been used to employ "a lot of aides" whom the 
principal believes are underutilized. Classr(X)m teachers are positive about the "enrichment" provided by 
the Chapter 1 club and believe it raises self-esteem. They do not consider it an academic intervention, and 
coordination between the Chapter 1 club and the regular classroom is limited. 

The final adjunct program. Extended Tinie-B, is a summer migrant project in a small town in a 
mountain state. This program inaugurated in 1990 uses Chapter 1 fimds and migrant monies. In addition, 
high-tech industry in the area contributes handsomely to tlie LEA. The target population is the children, from 
kindergarten age through grade twelve, of migrant farm workers. These children attend a summer program. 

Similar to theChapter 1 Club described above, a goal here is to help students enjoy school so they 
will attend more regularly and will remain in school. Another primary goal is to increase mastery of basic 
skills, specifically English language and mathematics. The instructional model is based on the curricula 
and insuiictional practices used by classroom teachers during the school year. 
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1' e school principal, who was largely responsible for developing the program, reports thai 
informal interviews with sludcnt'i and their parents have produced positive feedback from both groups. 

Question^ for the future 

Begimiing in the spring of 1992, site teams will explore several start-up issues during interviews 
with district and school administrators, faculty, and other staff. Continuing issues on program start-up 
include the following: 

• Clear identification of the availability, amount, and uses of additional, particu- 
larly external, resources. It appears from our limited information that many 
districts and some schools have used non-Chapter 1 funds to implement their 
special strategies. While access to additional funding does not ensure smooth 
program initiation, the mere existence of such monies may be a primary impetus 
for change. 

• More complete information on staff development and training at the time special 
educational strategies are initiated. We have observed the importance of in- 
volving faculty and staff in program planning and initiation. We do not have a 
thorough understanding of t^e activities, materials, and procedures school and 
district administrators applico to obtain staff commitment. 

• More comprehensive descriptions of decision-making processes at both district 
and school levels. In general, we can identify program initiators, but we do not 
have a clear picture of the specific decisions to initiate special strategies, nor can 
we explicate the processes through which these decisions are made. The locus of 
administrative responsibility for such decisions most likely affects at least the 
perception of success or failure of initial implementation. Furthermore, we want 
additional information on Uic extent lo which other alternatives were or were not 
considered. 

• A better understanding of the general effects of a range of externalities. We have 
noted that most of the CES schools in the Special Strategics Studies adopted the 
Sizer goals and philosophy when they were recruited into the Re:Learning 
project. It seems likely that other externalities influenced LEAs or schools with 
regaid to choosing their special Chapter 1 strategies. For example, from what 
source(s) do^^s an LEA learn about MKTRA or cross-age tutoring or CCC? 
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As discussed in Chapter Five, well trained and supportive staff are one of the key factors 
associated with successful implementation of innovative programs for educating disadvantaged children. 
Many of the special strategies require teachers, and sometimes other staff, to operate in unaccustomed 
ways. Typically, these individuals are not trained to take on these new roles and, as a consequence, they 
require varying degrees of staff development for fwoper implementation (Smith & O'Day, 1988). 

This chapter examines the need for such training. The initial site visits provided limited 
information on tiiis aspect of implementation, but future visits will examine this issue in greater depth and 
in a more systematic way. Preliminary findings to date include the following: 



Tho philosophical models — Sizer, Comer, and Paideia — require that a// staff have a common 
understanding of the model and the ability to translate these often general principles into 
instruction^; nractice. This seems to require extensive and ongoing staff development 
activities and, in the case of Paideia, requires training in boUi instructional method and content. 

Unlike Uie externally developed philosophical models, Uie schoolwide projects are internall y 
developed through a process of staff collaboration. This also requires training for all school 
staff, but the staff development requirements are created more from the "bottom up'' rather 
Ulan imposed from outside. This boUi increases staff ownership of the program and coincides 
wiUi Uie underlying naUire of this model as a process of school reform. 

Finally, staff development for Uie (uijunct programs is usually limited, and the training is 
typically confined to a small subset of Uie school staff. The required staff training for Reading 
Recovery, however, alUiough also limited to a small number of staff, is significantly more 
rigorous requiring certified instructors who must commit to an initial 12-monUi training 
program. 



The importance of staff development 

As noted above, innovations Uiat require staff to perform in ways Uiat differ from their current 
practice or in ways for which Uiey have not been trained require supportive instruction and opportunities 
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for collaboration. Staff development can also be the strongest mechanism for altering existing school 
culture, especially teacher attitudes and beliefs (Fullan, 1990b). Furthermore, opportunities for collabo- 
ration and techniques such as peer coaching can reduce fragmentation and foster better integration of 
innovative programs into the broader schoolwide instructional program (Wilson & Corcoran, 1988; 
David, 1989; Little, 1989; Fullan, 1990b; Smith & O'Day, 1990). 

Districts can facilitate this process by providing training specialists or **master teachers," 
supporting teacher and administrator networks, providing incentives and resources to attend professional 
conferences, encouraging practices that support collaboration, and providing resources for training 
sessions (David et al., 1989; Wilson & Wright, 1990). Districts can also support staff development by 
providing the time needed for staff to engage in these activities (Fullan, 1990b), and providing the 
leadership necessary to convey support for the importance of ongoing learning by staff (Schlechty, 1990). 

GrifOn (1983) suggests that staff development can be used to bring about five different types of 
school changes: 

L Role Specific changes that alter the relationships between administrative and instructional 
staff, 

2. Organizational changes such as uie introduction of team tcacWng. 

3. Cumcu/archangcs that include, for example, the introduction of a new rcadingAanguagc arts 
program. 

4. Personal changes such as increasing the cultural awareness of the staff. 

5. Multi-focused changes that seek to increase the collegialily of Uie staff and improve the 
school's climate for staff and students. 

GrifOn (1983) goes further to describe features of an "ideal" staff development program. He 
breaks these indicators down into three broad categories: 

• Assessment— staff development should be designed as a consequence of "systematic 
problem identification by those most directly related to the problem.*' 

• Context— staff development should be "formulated and monitored largely according to 
perceptions of the participants" after a "careful analysis of the organization and the people 
for whom it is intended" and it must be "fiexible and responsive to the changes in participants 
and the changes in the setting." 

• Content/ftocess— training should be "interactive " "situation specific," intended to "miti- 
gate to some degree status differences between teachers and administrators" and, most 
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importantly, staff development should "depend less on consultants and more on teachers and 
administrators for substance and procedural guidance.'* 

The remainder of this chapter describes training in terms of these dimensions. The preliminary 
information obtained during the initial site visits is summarized in Figure 7. 1 on pages 7-4 and 7-5. An 
attempt has also been made to tabulate information collected on staff development activities both related 
to the implementation of the special strategy as well as general efforts to increase staff skills and 
opportunities for collaboration. 

The following discussion examines issues related to staff development and is organized 
according to the type of model being implemented — philosophical approaches, schoolwide projects, and 
adjunct programs. 

Philosophical approoches 

This first category includes the Paideia, Comer, and Sizer models. Here the problem from a staff 
development perspective is creating a collaborative mechanism to translate the key principles into 
instructional practice. Because these programs are intended to be flexible, the success or failure of their 
implementation appears to be dependent on the ability of the staff: 

• to gain a clear, coherent and consistent understanding of the model's "vision" of an effective 
school; and 

• to translate this vision into specific instructional practice. 

Because the philosophical approaches come from outside the school, and are broad-based school 
reforms, it is important that all staff including the principal be trained for successful implementation. 
Moreover, it appears that implementation of the philosophical approaches requires one or more "true 
believers" who serve as catalysts and help guide the adaptations of the general guidelines into day-to-day 
practice. Consequently, the challenge is not merely decidi ng what training should consist of, but also how 
it should be done to engender the level of commitment and collaboration needed to create a process of 
empowerment and change. Schools that can do this well appear to be those that are effectively 
implementing the intended restructuring initiative. 

With regard to the sf)ccific models, various approaches and supporting mechanisms were used 
by the different study schools. For example, all five Sizer schools availed themselves of the opportunity 
to participate in training workshops at Brown University, the program's developer. However, only one 
site sent all of its staff to be trained — another sent most of its staff, another sent less than half the staff, 
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and another sent only the principal and the program coordinator. Two of the sites used visits to other Sizer 
schools as a means of staff development, but in both cases these were limited to a portion of the total staff. 

Staff at two of the sites expressed concerns that the training they received at Brown, while very 
"energizing," provided them little concrete guidance as to how to implement the Sizer principles. 
Although the intent of the Sizer model is to provide staff with the ability to create their own program, this 
message seems to have either been lost, or the lack of structure may have left at least some individuals 
confused and unsure of their next steps. To help alleviate such concerns, the availability of district-level 
support and resources for in-service teacher training as well as for ongoing weekly planning meetings 
appear to be key ingredients for success in the Sizer schools. Sizer-A in particular has made significant 
use of such mechanisms. 

The Paideia model, on the other hand, is concerned both with the methods of instruction — 
didactic instruction, coaching and Socratic seminars— and the content of instruction, based on the 
traditional notion of liberal education. Therefore, staff development is needed for both instructional 
methods and content. 

Prior to initial implementation, key school staff in Paideia-B spent time visiting other Paideia 
schools to gain a general understanding of the methodological approach and to determine how best to 
integrate it into their exisUng instructional program. This site also used a principal from another Paideia 
school to provide staff training. In Paideia- A, Paideia summer training workshops were used for this 
purpose, as well as to create a cadre of "master teachers*' for the school. 

Next, all of the instructional staff in both sites were trained in the use of the specific instructional 
strategies. Because this model requires a fresh approach to teaching, the training was intensive, requiring 
the assistance of experienced trainers— either external consultants or senior staff from other schools 
employing the Paideia model. Ongoing training and planning sessions are also typically used to discuss 
implementation, exchange ideas, maintain motivation, and hone skills. In Paideia-B, this process of 
collaboration among staff has led to some structural improvements (e.g., classroom organization) and, 
more importantly, the active involvement of teachers in the selection of student seminar topics. 

Finally, in Paideia- A, eight teachers went to St. John*s College in Santa Fe, New Mexico, to gain 
exposure to tlic "Junior Great Books** as a way to expand staff experience in the area of instructional content. 

Schoolwide programs 

Unlike the philosophical approaches that areexternallydefined, the schoolwideprojects typically 
depend upon the principal to determine what the school should be doing and to communicate this vision 
to the teachers. In this case, the principal is the "true believer" who must define both the nature of the 
changes to be made and, in collaboration with the staff, determine the types of staff development needed 
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and how to obtain the necessary resources. The extended year schoolwide projects also have structured 
training coordinated by the district's coordinator of the projects. 

Consequently, successful implementation of a schoolwide program appears to be linked to the 
provision of significant resources for staff training; schools with little if any funding for this purpose seem 
to be less able to implement the intended broad-based restructuring. Schoolwide projects, representing 
an attempt to implement a process of change, also require ongoing efforts to provide both in-service 
training in specific instructional techniques (e.g., language arts, higher order thinking skills, assertive 
discipline) and continuing opportunities for staff interaction. For example, the extended-year schoolwide 
projects include an extensive effort to upgrade staff skills: 

• 14 days of structured training for all teachers during the summer; 

• weekly staff meetings; 

• visits to other program schools; 

• "mentor teachers" who share their expertise and teaching techniques with other staff; and 

• a special MA degree program in Education Administration sponsored in conjunction with the 
local state university (this program is limited to 30 teachers across 10 schools). 

Additional funding for staff development was provided by a private foundation that made a ten 
year commitment to this program. 

Another type of schoolwide program. Success for All, involves, at least at the beginning, a close 
association with staff from The Johns Hopkins University who provide formal training in classroom 
instructional strategies and specific training for the new curriculum that is part of this program. 

The first step in Success for Ail training is taken as the school and district administration decide 
whether tliey wish to adopt the program. Awareness materials and visits to existing schools provide 
information about the program, and enable the principals, teachers, and district to make a decision and to 
understand the commitment required for making the program a success. After becoming aware of the 
scope and components of the program, 80 percent of the teachers to be using the program must vote to adopt. 

During the spring prior to the beginning of implementation, the facilitator and principal attend 
three days of meetings in Baltimore during which they receive training in the basic structural and 
curriculum components as well as in their role in supporting the program. Tliey receive a detailed 
overview of the purpose and structure of tutoring, regrouping during reading, the family support team, 
attendance programs, the building advisory team» cooperative learning , faculty support mechanisms such 
as coaching and grade group meetings, as well as specific curriculum programs such as STaR, Beginning 
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and Beyond the Basics, The role of the principal and faciUtator in managing and supporting the program 
are explored in detail. Planning and scheduling issues for each school are discussed individually. 

Specific curriculum training for teachers begins the spring prior to implementation as well. Two 
trainers spend two days at the site introducing the staff to the purpose and structureof the whole program, 
and then introducing the specific curriculum components they will be using with their materials. All 
manuals are provided to the teachers at this time. Specific curriculum training is completed during three 
days of training conducted by two trainers during the late summer prior to implementation. The focus 
during these three days is on the details of implementation of the curriculum. 

Training does not stop at this point. The most important element of the role of the facilitator is 
that of ongoing trainer. The facilitator is to observe in each classroom frequently, and provide 
consultation, demonstrations, small group retraining and discussion and so on as needed throughout the 
year. Grade group meetings and opportunities for peer coaching also provide for continuing growth in the 
skill and confidence of the individual teacher in implementing the program. In addition, Hopkins-based 
personnel visit the school in the fall and winter to help the site-based staff to assess implementation and 
to provide any additional training needed at tiiis time. For schools outside of Baltimore, two trainers spend 
two days at the site in October and January. 

The year is brought to a close with a spring administrators* meeting in Baltimore. An assessment 
of the year is conducted, and plans for training for the coming year are made. This training may involve 
the addition of components to the program or a renewal of training for components already begun. 

Adjunct programs 

Most adjunct programs requirelittleoronly moderate amounts of staff trainingtobeimplemented. 
This is primarily because they depend on the involvement of a few staff members and the new skills 
required for implementation are generally modest. Those programs include the extended time Chapter 1 
Club, CCC and the different tutoring models. 

The Chapter 1 Club, an extended-day enrichment program, required training to start the program, 
nor was any needed on an ongoing basis. Staff collaboration ir important, however, to plan new activities 
and integrate the program into the regular instructional program. Limited attention to these aspects in the 
program's second year seems to have caused some unfortunate implementation difficulties including a 
loss of an instructional focus. 

Computer-assisted instruction requires a traip^ and experienced person to set up and run the 
computer lab(s). In general, schools hire someone \vith the requisite skills (or move an existing staff 
member into this position) rather than trytodevelop the needed qualifications throughin-service training. 
Continuing staff development is sometimes, however, necessary to ensure that the lab director stays 
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abreast of new developments in the field given the current dynamic nature of microcomputer technology 
and educational software. Beyond t^ie computer lab director, an important factor for successful imple- 
mentation is the training provided to the para-professionals who usually play a key role in the day-to-day 
operations of the instructional program. 

This is particularly im'^ ortant in the case of systems such as Writing to Read that are manageriall y 
complex. Students move amon^, ^our work stations in the computer lab (including an audio-station for 
vowel sounds and blends, a manipulatives section, a listening to stories section, and computer terminals 
for writing stories). In the extended-year school wide projects, the programs are reasonably well-managed, 
with the teacher and aide(s) moving students from one station to another quite effectively. In one Success 
for All school (SFA-B), on the other hand, staff appeared poorly trained in the use of the laboratory. 

It also appears that a danger with the computer-assisted instruction programs is the tendency to 
pay little attention to the need to involve the regular instructional staff in the program. In CCC-B, while 
such coordination is verbally valued by the administration, there is no joint planning or discussion time 
for teachers and CCC staff. Consequently, the computer instruction may be totally divorced from the 
regular classroom curriculum and not have the support of the teachers. The latter problem can translate 
into students receiving negative messages about the pullout program. Enhanced collaboration among the 
staff would, therefore, be a way to significantly strengthen the program. 

The schools involved in this study which are implementing the METRA peer tutoring program 
require initial training by Educational Planning and Evaluation Services Inc., the developer of the 
program. Subsequent training of new staff, and any needed retraining, is handled by the Chapter 1 
coordinator who services as a "master trainer" for the school. Again, little training of other school staff 
(beyond the teachers and the para-professionals) seems to have been done. Consequently, it appears that 
some limited in-service training may help to better integrate the program and foster a sense of 
collaboration and support for the program among the school staff. 

Reading Recovery exphcitly requires the most intensive training of any of thoseexamined in this 
study. Because this program is so prescriptive, and it requires formal certification of the Reading 
Recovery teachers, a school implementing this model must invest a substantial amount of resources in 
staff development. If training centers are not available locally (generally the case), staff must be trained 
at Ohio State University or a similar facility for 12 months. The training is both extensive and rigorous, 
involving a great deal of clinical experience and peer critique. Self-diagnosis is an important part of the 
program. Ongoing training — involving weekly meetings, periodic evaluations by a master trainer, and 
summer workshops for the master trainer — is also necessary after the initial training is completed. 
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Expansion of the program, either within a single school or to multiple schools in a district, is 
higWy constrained by the availability of trained tutors. The model also involves a heavy reliance on 
training sites, such as Ohio State University, both for initial training and ongoing staff development. 

Future questions 

Future site visits will focus on the indicators suggested by Griffin (1983) for both the special 
training received by school staff as well as for regular ongoing efforts to improve staff skills and provide 
increased opportunities for collaboration. In particular, the following questions have been suggested for 
inclusion in future site visits: 

• What is the level of staff ownership of the staff development program? Is it viewed as "theirs" 
or is it imposed from the outside? 

• Are faculty meetings used for staff development? How is this done? 

• What is the cost of staff development? How is staff time allocated or re-allocated? Are 
principals going into classrooms to free teachers for staff development activities? What are 
the internal school resources used for staff development? What is the role of external 
resources? 

• What is the context for staff development activities, especially the background and skills of 
existing staff? 
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Chapter Eight 

External Factors for Implementation 

By 

Michoel J. Puma 
Abt Associates Inc. 

One of the lessons that has come out of the implementation literature is the acknowledged 
importance of the relationship between an organization and its external environment (Berman, 1978; 
Fullan» 1991). Any organization, including a school, does not operate in a vacuum. The contextual setting 
within which it is situated and its linkages to a variety of external entities can, to a great extent, determine 
its eventual success or failure. 

The effective implementation of the special strategies is dependent on such external factors. On 
the one hand, these supports include obvious tangible resources such as additional funding, provision of 
staff training, new instructional materials and equipment, and, in somecases, modifictitions to the physical 
space (e.g., building a new or expanded computer lab). Often, however, intangible forms of support can 
be equally important to the program' s success. These include such things as a regulatory environment that 
facilitates innovation, the encouragement and moral support of both superiors and peers, parental backing 
for the particular innovation as well as, in some cases, their direct involvement in the instructional process, 
and, in some situations, the involvement of community agencies in the program's implementation. 

The extent to which any of these factors is important for successful implementation, however, 
varies across the different special strategies that are the subject of this study. For example, some 
programs — particularly the schoolwide projects and Comer schcx)ls — have explicit requirements for 
increased parental and community involvement. Consequently, the success of these programs is closely 
tied to the ability of school staff to affect these changes and can, in turn, be helped (or hindered) by the 
local context in which the school operates (e.g., it is more difficult to provide social services to students 
and families in communities where a dearth of public and private support programs exist). For other 
programs, the importance of community services and parental involvement are far less critical. 

Further, the source of these different types of external supports can also vary from program to 
program. In some cases, the special strategies arc highly dependent on external consultants for 
instructional materials and staff training and guidance during implementation. In other cases, districts and 
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schools are solely responsible for the development and implementation of aspecial strategy. Funding can 
also be provided by private organizations to support program implemenlalion. This can be an important 
addition to traditional public funding of education, but may leave the school in a difficult position if such 
funding sources disappear in the future. 

This chapter presents a preliminary look at the importance of external factors for successftil 
implementation. The chapter is organized around the three mechanisms for providing support to the 
special strategy schools — from state and district education agencies, from parents and community 
agencies, and from external consultants and other private agencies. Figure 8.1 on page 8-3 summarizes 
the currently available information related to the importance of external implementation factors; Figure 
8,2 on page 8-4 summarizes information related to external constraints on program implementation. The 
following discussion exan^' les some of the major themes that emerge from these very preliminary data. 

District and state context 

Schools cannot be viewed as single independent entities— schcx-^ls function within districts that 
in turn function within a structure of state administrative controls. Moreover, changing schcx)ls cannot 
occur without the support of district and state administrative organizations (Cohen, 1988; Bossert et al., 
1982), The extant literature suggests the following components may be important for effective education: 

• I.eadership support for school-level changes panicularly the time and resources needed for 
planning and staff development (Purkcy & Smith, 1983; Cohen, 1988b). 

• Hiring, assigning and evaluating school administrators, teachers and suf |.x)rt staff (Purkey & 
Smith, 1983; Cohen. 1988; Wimpelberg, 1987), 

• Curriculum support including setting goals and 'Objectives and providing appropriate text- 
books, supplies, and instructional materials (Corcoran, 1988). 

• lYoviding resources needed to support the innovation including funds, materials and facilities, 
and financial incentives to attract and retain qualified staff (Berman & i^auly, 1975). 

• Authority and flexibility to allow schools to make changes (i.e.. devolution of control) 
including necessary freedom from regulatory constraints (David, 1989; Cohen, 1988b), 

• Professional support including spaMali/ed expertise necessary to ensure successful 
achievement of local objectives, 

• Opportunities for ongoing staff development. 

Although the case studies do not systematically address these topics, preliminary evidence from 
the initial site visits seem to indicate some of these same factors are also important for implementing the 
special strategies. These are examined below, 
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Figure 8.1 



External Factors Supporting Implementation 
by Type of Program 


Type of Program 


Externa. Resources 


Philosophical 
Paidha 


Program developed externally. Training provided by Paideia Institute, and St. John*s College, 
N.M. Paideia-A has strong district support for program; support in Paideia-B is weak. 
Paideia-A received large grant from a private company. 


Comer 


Propram HpvplnnpH <»Tti»rnallv at Yali» ITnivpr^ifv 

Comer~A: Strong district support for program. Community support at all levels is critical for 
success and is strong at this site. Have established strong social service agency 
linkages. 

v-'Uiii&i u. i^af^K uiMiici diiu cuiiuiiuuiiy aup|Ajii. i^u iiiuney lor siaii ueveiopmeni. 


SiZER 


Sizer — All sites received program design and staff training from program developers at Brown 

University. Re:Learning supported program implementation. 
Sizer-A: Collaboration with private company and Soc. Sec. Admin., but lie in with program 

IS uiiwicoj . xxcv-civvu piivdic UUlldUUUa iruili JULdJ I'UaillcaaCa anu nunpruill grOUpS. 

Sizer-B: Strong district support, especially for staff training. 


Schoolwide 

SaiOOLWlDE/ 

Extended Year 


Federal policy allows schoolwide Chapter I programs. Both sites part of special district 

program. Strong community support. Site B has somewhat greater resources available. 


ScHOOL\MDE 


Federal policy allows schoolwide Chapter I programs. In urban sites, the presence of a 

program support teacher was deemed critical. 
Schoolwide-C: Received grant from private company to train one teacher. 


Adjunct 

Success for All 


Johns Hopkins provides program design and materials, supports, implementation, and trains 
staff. SFA-A is better supported including a $250,000 foundation grant for initial 
implementation. 


Reading Recovery 


A few universities provide program design and materials, and trains and certifies staff. 
RR-A: Stiite mandated program throughout state; proximity to a training site helped 

implementation as did access to other sites. 
RR-B: Staff had to spend one year in Ohio for training — no nearby sites for support. 


Tl TORINO 


Tutoring-A: Externa! consultant provided program design and materials. 
Tutoring-B: Faculty at state university assisted with program design. 


ccc 


CCC~A: Large-scale investment in computer hardware (48 terminals) and software. CCC 
provides software system and training of computer lab staff. CCC adopted district 
wide— staff rely heavily on district and CCC representatives. 

CCC-B: l^ge investment in computer hardware and software. Initial district-level depen- 
dence on CCC, now somewhat more reliance on in-house staff to increase "owner- 
ship." State and district are supportive of program. 


IiXTENDED Time 


None. 
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Figure 8.2 



External Constraints to Implementation 
by Type of Program 


Type of Program 


External Constraints 


Philosophical 
Paidha 


Paideia-A: City is in the midst of major school restructuring shifting 
to local control. Effect is unclear. 


Comer 


* 


SlZER 


Sizer-D: Continued funding is an issue. 

Sizer-E: Severe financial constraints— staff being laid off. 


OLftUl/l Wltlt. 

Schoolwide/ 
Extended Year 


District policy changes (such as shift to year round schools and 
reassignmeni oi personnel j ana lunmng Miuiiidiij) iidvc 
endangered five-year commitment. 


Schoolwide 


Schoolwide-B: Severe lack of community resources. 
Schoolwide-C: Severe lack of community resources. 


Adjunct 

Success for All 


SFA-A: Large Asian LEP population affects student learning and 

parent involvement. 
SrA— 1>! Neeo 10 una new lunaing source lo rcpidcc iiuiidi 

implementation grant. 


KbADING KbLOVtRY 


RR— A' Slrhnni i<; vcrv overcrowded 
RR-B: * 


Tutoring 


Tutoring-A: Program was adopted to save money by sifting to para- 
professionals. Cannot use ftill METRA program because 
textbooks are not state approved. 

Tutoring-B: Some teacher resistance to cross-age tutoring. 


ccc 


CCC-A: High level of Spanish LEP students and migrant population 

(35%) require additional resources. 
CCC-B: ^ 


Extended Time 


High level of Spanish LEP students requires additional resources. Lack 
of school/community resources — impoverished community. 



* Data currently unavailable and will be collected during future site visits. 
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Leadership support for school-level changes 

At the highest level, federal Chapter 1 policy fostered the development of the schoolwide 
programs. In panicular, most of the schoolwide project schools in this study could not have implemented 
tliis model until the matching requirement was removed with the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of 1 988. 
State and district support also played a role in start-up of the Chapter 1 schoolwide projects, particularly 
inthecaseoftheextended-year sites where the disyict has created a special program involving ten schools. 
State level involvement in ReiLearning has also fostered the spread of theSizer model. 

A number of sites exhibit important differences in the extent of the support they receive from their 
respective districts. The two Comer schools, for example, receive very different levels of encouragement 
from their disyicts as well as significantly different levels of financial assistance. The less well supported 
school, as a consequence, has little if any funds available for staff development. The two Paideia schools 
have also received different levels of support from tlieir disyicts which may be related to an observed 
difference in the extent of staff development available for the instructional staff in the two schools. 

The two CCC schools were also viewed as different in terms of the extent of the support they 
received from theirrespecti ve school districts. The more successfully implemented program (CCC- A) has 
been given a great deal of ongoing encouragement from district staff as well as needed financial support 
and technical expertise. While the CCC-B district is also responsible for introducing CCC, the ongoing 
decisions about CCC use are made by the schools with no external network of support. 

Finally, the disyict of one of the two Paideia sites (Paideia- A) is currently in the midst of a major 
school restructuring program that greatly increased local conyol over school management. The effect of 
this change on program implementation is unclear at this time. 

Authonty to make changes 

Broad-based changes such as the various philosophical programs and the schoolwide projects 
also appear to require substantial commitment from disyict- and state-level administrators to provide the 
flexibility and authority needed to make the types of wholesale modifications demanded by these models. 

For example, in disyicts supportive of site-based management, special syategies requiring such 
adminisyative changes may be easily implemented. On the other hand, disyicts requiring such admin- 
isyative changes in which schools have little autonomy from the cenyal office may impose change on an 
unwilling school. In Comer-B, for example, the principal had no say about whether the Comer project 
would be implemented in his school. The principal also had no voice in what grades were to be served 
by theChapter 1 program, or what Chapter 1 program designs were to be used. To date, the Comer model's 
shared decision-making has not been implemented, in part because the principal will not relinquish his 
traditional management role. 
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The schoolwide extended-year projects seem to have both benefited and suffered as a result of 
district-level actions. On the positive side, allowing schools to adapt a general model to best suit their 
individual needs and constraints appears to have supported successful implementation. For example, the 
principal of urban extended year schoolwide project found a special Saturday clinic (one component of 
the strategy) to be ineffective and has decided to shift funds used for this purpose to increase the current 
after school tutoring program. On the other hand, a lack of central coordination has on occasion affected 
implementation as general district-wide policies have sometimes run counter to the needs of the 
schoolwide program. For example, the district sponsoring the extended-year schoolwide projects was to 
start a year-round calendar in all its elementary schools, which would have interfered with the extended- 
year schools. After lengthy negotiations, the extended-year programs were allowed to continue as 
originally planned. 

One of the two tutoring sites (Tutoring- A) has also been affected by state policy limiting their 
ability to make the changes envisioned by their adopted strategy. Because the special textbooks are not 
currently on the state's list of approved school textbooks, the school is unable to implement the full 
METRA program. 

Provision of resources 

Computer assisted instruction, for example, is particularly resource intensive requiring invest- 
ment in computers, software and technical staff to implement and maintain a complex computer lab. The 
disuict's ability and willingness to meet these specialized needs appears to also have distinguished the 
more successfully implemented program. Similarly, in the extended-year schoolwide programs, greater 
resources in CCC-B allowed the development of separate computer labs for English- and Spanish- 
speaking students permitting the delivery of better services to the Latino students. CCC-A lacked these 
resources and. as a consequence, is less able to meet the needs of all of its students as originally envisioned 
in the concept of a schoolwide project. 

Although considerable support is provided by the strategy's developer. Success for All also 
seems to require a significant investment on the part of the district. In SFA-A. for example, the level of 
resources is less than adequate to meet the program' s needs, and implementation appears to have suffered 
as a consequence. Similarly, the two extended-year schools differed in the availability of air conditioning 
which was an important factor for both teachers and students during the oj^ressi ve heat of the summer months. 

In Sizer-D school, the superintendent was planning to reduce athletics in the middle schools to 
support, among other things, the added expense of the Sizer program. The Sizer program and the 
continuation of sports became a campaign issue during the school board elections, and are now being 
addressed by the elected board. The availability of resources can also be critical for the initial decision 
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to initiate an innovative program. For example, the small rural Sizer school (Sizer-E) would probably not 
have started without the participation of the states in the Re:Leaming project sponsored by the stale 
department of education and the Education Commission of the States. 

Staff hiring and assignment 

In computer-assisted instruction, for example, the hiring of a qualified individual to operate the 
school-based lab seems to be critical to the program' s success. Without this key individual, such programs 
would be difficult to implement. Similarly, the hiring of the Program Support Teacher in the urban 
schoolwide projects appears to be a significant factor for successful implementation. 

The fiscal health of the state and school district can also affect staff hiring and, in turn, the 
implementation of the special strategy. For example, in the most exU"eme case of Sizer-E, one third of the 
teaching staff received "pinlc slips" informing them that they might not be rehired in the fall. All 
professional support staff also received "pinlc slips" in the two schoolwide extended-year projects. Tlieir 
functions in the schools were to be maintained, but they were to be replaced with personnel with more 
tenure in the school district. 

Staff development 

The possible importance of state admi nistration is best seen in the comparison of the two Reading 
Recovery schools. On the one hand, RR- A is located in a state that has made a commitment to implement 
the program statewide. As a consequence, there is a high level of district and state support for the program 
and greatly increased opportunities for collegial interaction among staff in different schools. More 
importantly, Reading Recovery requires extensive staff training and the burden of this requirement was 
shifted to the state which assumed primary responsibility for the required staff development. The 
comparison school (RR-B) is an isolated implementation of Reading Recovery involving a significant 
investment of state and district resources for training including sending one staff person to Ohio State 
University (the program's first U.S. training site) for a full year of training. 

Community/parental support 

Support from parents and other community organizations (churches, social groups) is also 
valuable to help improve the education of disadvantaged children (Comer, 1988; Committee on Policy 
for Racial Justice, 1989; Epstein, 1989). Furthermore, bringing parents and the community into the 
educational process may help provide a bridge between staff and the cultural milieu of the students they 
serve (Shields, 1990). This topic, more fully examined in Chapters Eight and Nine, is included here for 
completeness. 
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Chapter Eight — External Factors for Implementahon 

In the current context, it is important to separate two aspects of parental and community support: 
programmatic features of the special strategies that are intended to increase such involvement; and 
parental and community support as facilitating factors for effective implementation of these educational 
innovations. Examples of the former are the inclusion of parents in site-based management teams in the 
schoolwide and extended- year schoolwide projects, school-based parent outreach and training compo- 
nents in the Success for All model, and, of course. Comer's extensive effort to open schools to parental 
and community-based involvement and control. The extent to which school staff are able to gain 
significant involvement £^pears to be an imp ortant factor related to effective implementation of tliese 
models. For the most part, success in this area is related to the same factors discussed to this point — the 
leadership and management ability of senior school staff, the skill of the staff, and the degree of support 
provided by the school district. Other factors that can impede implementation include the nature of the 
community being served (i.e., severe poverty can lead to parental isolation, depression, and an inability 
to take charge of their own lives), language or other cultural barriers, and a lack of community-based 
institutions and social services. 

Other strategies — primarily the adjunct programs — typically do not have an explicit requirement 
to increase parental or community involvement but their implementation seems to be facilitated by such 
support Moreover, active and involved parents are almost universally seen as a positive contribution to 
the general school performance as well as to the implementation of any educational innovation. Schools 
considered to be successfully implementing a particular model were generally also those able to engender 
a pervasive sense of parent-school collaboration. Change and innovation, therefore, appear to require the 
trust of parents to even get started; i.e., schools tliat have not been able to aeate such trust may find it 
difficult to make wholesalechanges in their instructional program. Obviously, the level of support needed 
will vary according to the magnitude of the changes being made, but tiiis does not negate its underiying 
importance. 

External consultants 

Inalmosteverycase,thespecial strategiesunder study represent attempts toimplement programs 
developed outside the school; a notable exception is the extended-day "Chapter 1 Club" which was the 
creation of an energetic school principal. Without the particular developers, each of these strategies could 
not be implemented. However, the role of the original developers in ongoing program implementation, 
and a school's dependenrc on them, varies quite extensively. For the most part, this level of dependence 
is closely related to the constraints imposed by the particular model on tlie fidelity of its implementation— 
the more circumscribed tlie model, Uic greater the dependence on the developer. 
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At one extreme is Reading Recovery, which requires substantial training for staff to become 
certified tutors. Unless approved training sites have been established in nearby locations (i.e., certified 
tutors in other schools) schools wishing to implement this model must be able to send staff to Ohio State 
University (or another site) for up to a year of training. Because the developer demands strict adherence 
to the fidelity of the instructional model, divergence from the prescribed procedures can lead to 
decertification of the school * s program. 

Somewhat less restrictive. Success for All also requires intensive support from its developer for 
successftil implementation. This consists of staff training, theprovisior of all instructional materials, and 
at least during the early stages of implementation close collaboration with developer staff who monitor 
the process and can take corrective action when needed. Limited involvement seems to be an important 
factor in the weak implementation in SFA-B. 

Finally, in the loosely structured philosophical approaches, training focuses onunderstanding the 
philosophy of the program and team building, but not on concrete curriculum materials. This flexibility 
is one of the purported strengths of these models. In addition, the closer the ties to the developer, the more 
likely the philosophy is well understood. Proximity to the developer may also be important. The two 
Paideia programs are located close to universities with specialists in Mortimer Adler's approach. The 
more well-implemented Sizer schools have close ties (if not proximity) to Brown University. 

Future questions 

As discussed at the start of this chapter, information on external resources needed to support the 
implementation of the special strategies was not systematically collected across the 24 case studies. 
Therefore, future site visits will focus more carefully on these concerns. In particular, for each site the 
following questions need to be asked: 

• What is the role of federal, state and district policies in the implementation of the program? 
What resources were provided to support implementation? 

• What is the role of parents and community institutions in the program's implementation? 
How important are these factors for successftil implementation? 

• How dependent are the schools on external consultants? How successful were these 
collaborations? What factors led to greater or lesser success? How does the use of external 
parties affect the degree of program ownership among school staff? 

• What external factors constrain the implementation of the special strategies? How does this 
vary by program and by the schooPs context (e.g., urban vs. rural, student characteristics)? 
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Early indications are that external factors play an important role in the implementation of the 
special strategies. Future site visits will have to explore this area in more depth to increase our 
understanding of what makes for successftjl implementation of these programs and, more importantly, the 
likelihood of replicating these models in other schools. 
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Chapter Nine 

Parent Involvement 

by 

Beth Gcmse 
Abt Associates Inc. 

Overview 

Parent involvement in their children's education is increasingly viewed as important for 
children's success in school, especially in the early years. Recognizing the value of sound home-school 
relationships, educators have begun to provide more opportunities for parents to become involved. One 
major indication of this trend is that the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of 1988 mandated increased 
attention to parent involvement in Chapter 1 schools. Yet attention to parent involvement is not limited 
to Chapter 1 schools and students; recent research suggests that meaningful parent involvement is 
increasingly perceived as key to any child's successful schooling (Delgado-Gaitan, 1991; Epstein, 1987, 
1988). In this chapter we explore the range of parent involvement activities in special strategy schools, 
and assess factors associated with effective parent involvement. 

The sites selected for this study were chosen because they represent examples of special efforts 
to work with children, and not because they have or lack parent involvement . As a result, the schools vary 
widely in their parent involvement endeavors. Further, what we know at present is based primarily upon 
parent involvement vis-a-vis the special strategy, and much less upon schools* efforts to involve parents 
outside the strategy. Strategies that are adjuncts to regular instruction, for example, are not designed to 
focus on parents' roles in the same way(s) as do projects that focus specifically on ways to improve parent 
involvement (among other objectives). Further, elementary schools are historically more likely than high 
schools to invite parents into classrooms, to have periodically scheduled parent -teacher conferences, and 
to communicate regularly with parents. The elementary schools represented in this study are also more 
likely than high schools to provide more parent invol vement activities, although some of the Itigh schools 
in our study work more with parents than do traditional high schools. 

Earlier in this report, we discussed how different sources and external levels of support contribute 
to a given strategy's effectiveness (see Chapter Eight). Parent involvement can indicate the level of 
supp()rtwilhinac()mmunityforaparticularstralegy. How parent involvement isdefined and opcTalionalize^ 
and whether it does serve as such an indicator, varies widely in this group of schmils. In some schooL, 
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especially those with school wide projects , parents are perceived as valuable contributors to the successful 
implementation of the various components of the schoolwide project. Parents' participation in school 
committees, as volunteers in the schools, and as visible links to the community represent some of the ways 
schoolwide project sites utilize parent involvement. None of the schools in our sample require parents to 
be involved in the school in order for the particular strategy to work, although a number of schools either 
welcome or solicit parental involvement. Among the types of parent involvement in these special strategy 
schools are the following: 

• Informing individual parents about the content and goals of their child's progress; 

• Sponsoring parent workshops or special events for parents; 

• Supporting a parent-school liaison who serves as a bridge between families and 
schools; and 

• Inviting parents to participate in aspects of the program's daily operation. 

Specific aspects of parent involvement in the special strategy schools will be addressed in the 
body of this ciiapter: 

• Parent involvement as an objective of the special strategy; 

• Activities undertaken to involve parents; 

• Parents' perceptions of their participation; and 

• Factors that influence parent involvement activities. 

Each of these topics is discussed below for the entire sample of schools and, where appropriate, for specific 
subsets of schools. The chapter concludes with a brief discussion of quesUons to be asked on ftiture site visits. 

Preliminaiy findings from the first year of site visits suggest that effective parent involvement 
programs share a number of features: 

• Program design that explicitly includes parent involvement; 

• School leadership that establishes the relevance and value of parent involvement; 

• Seminars or presentations for parents that appropriately reflect parents' culture, 
language, and concerns about their children; 

• School support through commitment of staff, supplies, time, or other resources for 
parent involvement; and 

• School climate that is welcoming and respectful toward parents. 
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The features of effective parent involvement programs within this sample are strikingly similar 
to those found in other settings. In fact, one researcher has developed a typology of parent involvement 
programs that characterizes them according to the locus and nature of responsibility accorded parents and 
schools alike (Epstein, 1988). As we continue tocoUect information on the parent involvement programs 
at the schools in this study, we will explore whether extant typologies accurately characterize this set of 
programs. How many of the special strategies do in fact address parent involvement? Ought they? 

Parent involvement as an objective 

Parent involvement is perceived as an explicit objective in 16ofthe 25 schools' strategies. Figure 
9.1 illustrates whether parent involvement is an objective either of the strategy or the school and 
summarizes the extent of parent involvement opportunities. Schoolwide projects are more likely than 
other special strategies to characterize parent involvement as one of several key objectives. Further, 
schools that identify parent participation as important are more likely to provide a wide range of 
opportunities for parents to become involved. In fact, 10 of the 15 schools where parent involvement 
opportunities are multidimensional are Chapter 1 elementary schoolwide project sites. 

Al 1 eight schools where parent in vol vement is not perceived as an expl icit objecti ve of the strategy 
are elementary schools, and seven are rural or suburban sites. The strategy at these seven rural/suburban 
elementary schools is either an add-on to the school's regular instructional program or a schoolwide 
project that has suffered from implementation problems. The remaining site is an urban school that has 
adopted the Paideia philosophical approach. Schools whose special su*ategies are not schoolwide projects 
are much less likely to characterize parent involvement as an explicit goal. 

Activities undertaken to involve parents 

Where parent i nvolvement is an objective, schools typically use a variety of approaches to involve 
parents. The techniques employed range from scheduling meetings at times convenient for parents to 
attend, to inviting parents to serve on school or district committees, to offering workshops for parents, and 
providing parents with a resource room for use while on campus. Some schools formally designate a staff 
member to serve as the liaison between families and the school. Others do so in less formal ways as well, 
as at one urban schoolwide project school, for example, where the crossing guard functions as an informal 
link between the community and the school. 

Outreach to parents 

The outreach to parents often begins before or at the start of the school yci^r, when schools hold 
orientation meetings for all Chapter 1 parents. The impetus for reaching out to parents comes from 
teachers, administrators, other concerned sch(X>l staff, and sometimes local community members — 
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Figure 9.1 



Parent Involvement in Special Strategy Schools 


An Objective of the Strategy, School, and Range of Opportunities 


Program/Site 


Objective 


Objective 


Range of Opportunities 


of 


of 


Narrowly Multi- 




Strategy 


School 


Defined dimensional 


Elementary Schools 








Philosophical Approaches 








Comer-A, ~B 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Paideia-A 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Paideia~B 


No 


No 


Yes 


Schoolwide Projects 








Schoolwidc-A, -B, -C, -D 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Extended Year Schoolwide-A, -B Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Success for AU-A, -B 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Adjunct Programs 








Extended Time-A, -B 


No 






Computer Curriculum Corp-A No 


Yes 


Yes 


Computer Curriculum Corp-B No 


♦ 


+ * 


Tutoring-A 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Tutoring-B 


No 


No 


♦ * 


Reading Recovery-A, -B 


Yes 


* 


Yes 


High Schools 








Philosophical Approaches 








Sizer-A, ~B,-C,-D,-E 


Yes 


* 


Yes 



Figure reads: At Schoolwide Project Sites A. B. C and D parent involvement is an objective of the special 
strategy and tlie school, and the opportunities for parent involvement are multidimensional. 



* Denotes not known at present 
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including parents. Outreach efforts are characterized by school staff as contacting parents about becoming 
involved in the school bothpro-acti vely (that is, out of interest in the welfare of the school or an individual 
child) and reactively (that is, in response to a child s behavior or performance). At one school whose 
special strategy is a summer migrant program ffixtended Time-B), two outreach coordinators contact 
parents at the beginning of the summer about having their children participate in the program. 

The Comer model puts particular emphasis on parents, including equal partnership in school 
decision makiny,. The Comer schools in our study, both of which are elementary schools, integrate 
community and parent involvement into the life of the school, and outreach to parents is a strong suit. At 
the Sizer Coalition of Essential Schools (also referred to as CES sites), adherence to CES principles 
includes regular conversations between parents and teachers; one school (Sizer-C) uses a telephone tree 
to facilitate such conversations. Another site (Sizer-D) uses a team approach for both teachers and 
students; in this high school, teachers consult with their team colleagues about students' progress and 
make regular efforts to contact parents about their children's progress. Teams also hold monthly parent 
meetings attended by an average of 40 percent of the parents. This turnout is exceptionally high for a high 
school. One other high school (Sizer-B) also has extensive parent involvement. Other schools rely upon 
more traditional outreach strategies, such as written announcements (to school events or parent-only 
events) sent home to parents, or individual teachers' efforts to call parents. 

Schools with more extensive outreach efforts are more likely to have a permanent staff person 
who serves as home-school (or community-school) liaison, and schoolwide project sites are much more 
likely to support such a posiUon. Five of the six schoolwide project sites, for example, have liaisons, and 
the school that does not support a liaison is nevertheless concentrating its efforts on improving the home- 
school rapport. 

Formal and informal parent involvement strategies 

Parent involvement efforts occur through formal procedures as well as through informal means. 
At the two Comer schools, for example, parents are part of two school-based case-management teams. 
One team is called theSchool Planning and Management Team (SPMT) and the other is the Mental Health 
Team (MHT). The teams are comprised of parents, teachers, administrators, and other school staff such 
as guidance counselors or school psychologists. Both Extended Year Schoolwide Project sites have 
extensiveopportunitiesforparenlstoparticipateinschool-based activities, including majority membership 
on the site-based management team. At one of the Success For All sites (SFA-B), parents are welcome 
to stop by a child's classroom during the school day to talk with the teacher, and many parents do so; one 
unintended consequenceof suchinformal involvement, however, is that occasionally so many parents do 
slop by that students' instructional time-on-task suffers as a result. 
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Only one of the 25 schools, the Comer-A site, involves parents in school decision making, 
including the hiring of teachers. This schoors recognition of parents* involvement in decision making is 
unusual. Even those schools that do provide a variety of formal or informal involvement opportunities 
share a commitment to parents' involvement in the operation of the special strategy; what is less evident 
at present, across all schools, areefforts toinvolveparentsin theplanning ofspecial strategies. TheComer- 
A school represents the only example of a site trying to change the fundamental nature of parent 
involvement. To a lesser degree, the two Extended Year Schoolwide Project schools, by virtue of parent 
representation on the school's management team, may also present more opportunities to parents to 
participate in the plaiming of the special strategy itself. V/hat these few examples illustrate is that schools 
in which parents' invol vement occurs only within a proscribed set of activities have yet to include parents 
in the more formal participation in planning and operating the special strategy. 

Where parent involvement is explicitly desaibed as a key objective, as is more likely at 
schoolwide project sites, formal involvement is also more likely. School staff make a point, at one rural 
schoolwide project elementary school (Schoolwide-C), to identify parents, along with every student, 
teacher, and staff member, as part of the program by designating the entire community as the school's 
constituency. Teachers at this school routinely conduct "Parent Days," during which parents and other 
family members are invited to attend school and participate in activities. 

At schools that do have parent involvement activities, school/program staff inform parents about 
the special strategy and describe opportunities for parental invol vement throughout the school year during 
beginning-of-year orientations. At minimum, parents are invited to volunteer as classroom or office aides, 
field trip aides, or in other capacities on the school campus. In schools with more active involvement, 
parents are asked to participate in workshops (with topics they sometimes choose), to assist with their 
children's learning — sometimes via contractual agreements with the teacher — at home, and to assist with 
tlieir children's learning in school, by visiting or helping within the classroom. 

The examples described above all represent schools where parent involvement is part of or an 
outgrowth of the special strategy. There are also several other schools that have quite extensive parent 
involvement, both formal and informal, but such involvement is not explicitly connected to the special 
strategy we are studying. One computer-assisted instruction site (CCC-A), for example, has monthly 
parent meetings, a parent advisory council at both the school and district levels, and parent workshops — 
none of which focuses on the special strategy. The school (Extended Timc-B) that hosts the summer 
migrant program offers a wide variety of activities for parent involvement during the regular school year, 
including a counselor who can provide family therapy, parent seminars, and an observation week in the 
winter when parents are invited to come in, observe, and meet the teachers and aides. Because the parents 
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typically work very long hours during the summer, parent involvement at that lime is limited Unfortu- 
nately, few of the "settled out" summer migrant students attend this school during the academic year. 

Opportunities for parent-staff collaboration 

Collaborative efforts between parents and their children's teachers or other school staff is the 
hallmark of Comer schools, where collaboration between school staff and parents is a deliberate element 
of school operations and philosophy. Parents are to participate as equal peers on Comer schools' School 
Planning and Management Teams (SPMT) as well as the Mental Health Teams (MHT) with school staff. 
The Coalition for Essential Schools (CES) or Sizer schools can provide parents and staff the chance to 
work together as collaborators, and at one urban school (Sizer-C), there are monl progress reports via 
telephone calls from teachers to parents. At another Sizer (Sizer-D) school, parents of students who are 
not pe^orming well academically are asked to sign a contract indicating that they will help with 
homework and attend to the student*s progress. To date, only Sizer-D (one of five Sizer schools) has 
significant parent participation in the monthly team meetings; this involvement, however, is primarily 
reactive to the school's assessment of student progress, particularly when students are having trouble. 

One of the rural school wide project sites (School wide-C) has a somewhat different kind of school 
staff-parent collaboration. This school, which serves Native Americans, is located on a campus several 
miles away from the community in which the students live. While the school does provide a wide variety 
of parent involvement opportunities, one of the school' s central goals is to preserve the students' cultural 
and tribal identity. The village leader said "All our children should first learn all there is to learn about 
our culture, and put that in their left pocket. Then they should learn from tlie white man's culture, and put 
that in their right pocket. With both of thefe, an Indian can survive and prosper." The school principal 
concurs, and believes that it is the school's responsibility to educate the children, foster their sel f-esteem, 
and help them integrate different aspects of their lives. 

This school and community have struggled, collaboratively, to create a learning environment that 
honors the beliefs and practices of the community. The very fact that this is the only school with such 
explicitly articulated aims raises a question about the directionality of parent involvement: ought parent 
involvement be a means of providing greater opportunity to learn about and adopt school (mainstream) 
values? Or ought parent involvement be a means of preserving cultural and ethnic identity? Certainly 
"good** parent involvement could well be somewhere in the middle, but this singular example highlights 
an important issue. 
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Parents' perceptions of their participation 

Information on parentsV perceptions from school staff is helpful in learning about the schools* 
views of parents, and information about parents' perceptions from the parents themselves sometimes tells 
a different story. We have only collected limited data on parents' perceptions of the effectiveness of their 
participation; during our first yeax' site visits, we were able to interview about half of the target children's 
parents or guardians. Many of the parents interviewed had definite opinions about the school and readily 
offered comments. In some schools, some parents interviewed knew about the special strategy. One parent 
knew, for example, about some new activities such as a computer class and a homework club at her 
daughter's schoolwide project site (Schoolwide-A), but did not know that the school was operating a 
schoolwide project. By contrast, another parent whose child participates in the Reading Recovery project 
was quite familial* with the project because she had been asked directly to work at home with her child 
on elements of reading (RR-A); the other parents at that school, however, did not know about the specific 
strategy. Overall, however, parents' comments reflected awareness of school-level rather than strategy- 
level programs. 

There are two exceptions to this general pattern. One is Comer-A; parent involvement has 
apparently increased steadily over the five years that the Comer model has been in place, suggesting that 
parents perceive their participation as effective. Additionally, because parents have genuine input into 
decisions that affect the school through their participation on the School Planning and Management Team 
and Mental Health Team, it seems quite evident that parents have invested considerable effort (as have 
school staff) into the program. Another exception is the rural schoolwide project site (School wide-C) 
serving Native Americans. When the school's current principal assumed her position, she did so at the 
behest of the local school board and community — which has strong Native American representation. The 
principal sought out, and continues to seek out, community participation. Parents and other community 
members clearly believe their participation is critical to their mission of preserving cultural and iribal 
integrity. This level of parental investment is the exception; yet even here, parents are concerned about 
the overall school and not the individual activities operating within the school. 

This pattern of school-level awareness holds for the two Extended Year Schoolwide Project sites 
as well. Given that the impetus for the schoolwide projects implemented in these two schools came from 
local community activists — including parents within the community at large — it is worth noting that 
parents' perceptions, as reported in interviews, are essentially the same as parents' perceptions at other 
schools. Perhaps their perceptions will change as their children have different school experiences. In all 
schools, however, as we continue our field research efforts and continue to interview parents, we should 
learn more about parents' perceptions of and involvement in particular special strategies. 
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Factors that influence parent involvement activities 

Across the sites visited during the first year of the study, several factors appear to influence the 
extent and effectiveness of parent involvement: the design of the program; school support in the form of 
personnel, money or other resources; school climate;theappropriatenessofparent seminars or presentations; 
and leadership. Each of these is discussed further below. 

Design of the program 

Special strategies that affect the entire school's operation are more likely to attend to parent roles 
in the program design than are adjunct programs. Essentially, schoolwide projects, by definition, consider 
the school and its constituencies as a whole. Comer schools, for example, are designed to integrate parents 
into school-based teams, and that facilitates parental involvement in other realms as welL Sizer-D, the 
school with the highest level of parent participation, is adhering more closely to the principles outlined 
in the theoretical framework of all CES schools than are the four other Sizer schools in this study, but even 
here, parent participation is much lower than at most of the elementary schoolwide project schools. 

Special strategies that are essentially added on to the school's regular offerings, either in the form 
of additional instruction or additional time, are less likely to incorporate parent involvement into their 
designs. Although one of the tutoring program sites (Tutoring-A) does provide information to parents of 
participating children (for example, by sending progress reports home and inviting parents to attend 
conferences during the school year), notification of parents is only one aspect of parent involvement. 
Unless the school already has a strong parent involvement component, it seems unlikely that an add-on 
program would al'fect the ways parents are involved in the school. 

School support 

The actualization of supix)rt for parent involvement takes a variety of forms, ranging from belief 
that it is valuable, to dedicated staff, to scheduling meetings at times convenient to parents, to a parent 
resource room, to providing transportation and focxl to parents when they attend school-based events, to 
listening io parents* concerns. All appear to be important in signifying the school's commitment to parent 
i nvol vement. Schools that are able to support a home-school liaison position are conveying to parents and 
the wider community (both within and outside the school) that parent involvement is worth pursuing. 
While the day-to-day responsibilities of liaisons vary across schools, a typical liaison's duties might 
include contacting parents about their children's absence and or academic performance, serving as an 
advocate within the school and community, making referrals to other services, and arranging parent 
workshops or seminars. Schoolwide project sites are more likely able to create and fund such a position 
than are sites with adjunct types of special strategies. 
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Parents can also provide key political support to a school. Parents al an urban Sizer (Sizer~A) 
school were angeredby the school board's decision to close their neighborhood school when asbestos was 
discovered in the school's structure. Parents and community members lobbied successfiilly to have the 
asbestos removed and ultimately to reopen the school. During the renovations, students attended a 
different school. The combination of parents' and school staff s support was pivotal in the decision to keep 
the school in the neighborhood. 

School staff members sometimes express divergent opinioas about the levels of parent involvement 
in a school. The principal at the Paideia-B school believes parents' role is to maintain the enthusiasm for 
learning that children experience in the seminars, and that the program has increased communication 
between parents and their children about learning. Teachers in the same school indicated on a survey, 
however, that they believe parent involvement has suffered as a direct consequence of Paidcia implemen- 
tation. In a suburban school wide project site (School v/ide-D), the recently hired principal believes that 
the existing parent advisory council represents the first step in bettering the rapport between homes and 
school ; some other professionals in the building, on the other hand, asserts that the school has no parent 
involvement to speak of. School staff were not specifically asked about parent involvement outside the 
special strategy; during future visits, we will continue to explore staff/school perceptions about parent 
involvement in the school overall. 

School climate 

Respect and a welcoming atiitudc toward parents as adults, parents, and learners also appear to 
conu-ibute to effective parent involvement efforts. Schools that welcome parents into the buildings as 
volunteers, as parents, and as learners themselves in parenting classes, adult literacy, or English-as-a- 
sccond'language classes seem to send a strong message into their communities about the ways parents 
can participate in the school. Both Comer schools employ parents and community members within the 
school as clerks andclassroom aides. One of the urban schoolwide project sites (Schoolwide-A) has also 
created a number of paid positions for parents as aides around the school; parents are Vi'elcomcd as 
volunteers in other capacities as well. Schoolwide project sites can differ on this dimension as well, 
because all parents are potential participants. 

Parents can sense when school staff seem unwelcoming, and they can react strongly when they 
perceive the school building to be inhospitable or the staff to be unresponsive. The parent of a child who 
attends a rural CCC site commented that she hoped she could transfer her children to a different school 
because she felt the principal and teachers were unwelcoming, on the one hand, and that the school was 
^Tilthy," on the other. The parent of a child at the Extended Year Schoolwide Project-A site remarked that 
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school staff had continued to promote her son despite the fact that he could not read. One of the Success 
for All sites (SFA-B) strongly encourages parents to visit the school, and many parents do so. 

Appropriateness of parent seminars or presentations 

The more comprehensive parent involvement efforts respond to parents' needs. A workshop in 
a school serving Spanish language students, for example, may well be more effective if presented either 
in Spanish or in English with a Spanish interpreter. Schools that recognize parents* cultural and language 
differences — in scheduling, topic selection, language, and expectations for their children — are more 
likely to be successful in helping families understand and manage differences between home and school. 
One urban Success For All site (SFA-A) has students whose families are recent Asian immigrants, and 
a parent coordinator who spealcs only one of the several languages now represented in the school (such 
as Vietnamese, Laotian, and Cambodian). As a result, despite considerable school effort, only a portion 
of the children's families can communicate effectively with school staff. 

Effectively building leadership 

The principal of a school demonstrates commitment to parent involvement by setting a tone 
within the school, by allocation of resources, and through her or his implicit and explicit philosophy of 
education. The schools with the most active parent involvement generally have strong and dedicated 
administrative leaders, leaders whose efforts in other realms (as instructional leaders, as advocates for 
children, and as managers of organizations) are also effective. The administrators who were integrally 
involved in schoolwide project planning and implementation are often characterized by staff and parents 
alike as effective leaders. 

By contrast, schools whose principals are perceived as ineffective leaders are also less likely to 
have strong parent involvement. Several schools are currently administered by principals who inherited 
the special strategy or who were forced by district or state staff to implement that strategy. Particularly 
where the strategy is a philosophical approach, the principal's leadership is key, and where the principal 
is indifferent or adversarial toward the special strategy, the outcome is rarely successful. 

Urbanicity 

It is not clear whether and, if so, how urbanicity is associated with parent involvement. Many of 
the strong parent involvement schools are in urban areas, but setting is confounded with program 
differences in this study. An artifact of our sample is that we do not have any urban sites where the s'^ategy 
is an adjunct to the regular instructional program. The sfiecial strategy schools with strong parent 
involvement programs are all either schoolwide projects or philosophical approaches. (The two elemen- 
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tary rural sites that do have very active parent participation are, in fact, schoolwide project sites, and the 
high school with the greatest parent involvement, Sizer-D, is also a rural site). As a result, urban and rural 
differences may be less meaningful than they appear at first glance- 
There may nevertheless be urban and rural differences. For the 1 990-9 1 school year nationwide, 
we know that schoolwide projects are much more likciy to be found in urban than suburban or rural schools 
(Millsap et al., inpress). It may be easier for an urban school to meet the criteria necessary for a schoolwide 
project. The difference between schoolwide projects and other types of strategies is worth discussing 
because schoolwide projects are required to conceive a plan for the school, and the plan is developed by 
a committee with teachers, parents, and administrators who together articulate a long-term plan for the 
school. This planning allows the school to think about goals and means. Other schools may simply not 
have the luxury of such planning time. Another difference may be that some schoolwide projects get 
additional financial resources (as is the case in six of the urban schwlwide project sites in this study); the 
availability of increased resources for these sites may have affected their ability to support parent 
involvement activities more effectively. 

The second possible explanation is that rural and suburban schools may draw their students from 
much larger geographic areas. By contrast, many of the urban schools in this sample are neighborhood 
schools, and children walk to school. Children who attend suburban or rural schools are often bussed (or 
are driven). Schools populated by students who must be transported may be less accessible for parents to 
visit than their urban (walking distance) counterparts. 

Questions for the future 

As we continue our field work, we will encounter parents whose children are no longer 
participating in particular strategies, children who have moved to another grade level, and strategies that 
affect different grade levels differentially. We will learn, for example, whether Comer- A, the school that 
hopes to involve parents in program planning, has made progress toward its goal, and whether the 
principal and staff at the suburban schoolwide project site (Schoolwide-D) have moved closer in their 
understanding of the level of parent involvement at the school. Another question is whether typologies 
developed by researchers in other contexts are meaningful in understanding the Special Strategy schools* 
parent involvement efforts. Other key questions include whether parent i nvolvement does differ between 
rural/suburban and urban sites, whether the factors currently associated with parent involvement continue 
to play significant roles, and learning whether parent involvement has an effect on the strategies 
themselves. 
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Chapter Ten 

Issues in Replicating Special Strategies 

by 

Mary Ann Millsap 
Abt Associates Inc. 

Overview 

A major research question for the study of special strategics is to assess the replicability of 
alternative and successful strategies by evaluating factors that facilitate or impede their implementation. 
Over the three years of the study, we will approach tliis question through two sets of comparisons: 

• Implementation across each pair of programs in the studies; and 

• Implementation across exemplary programs and more representative versions of each type (in 
years two and three). 

This chapter summarizes the major implementation issues using each pair of special sti*ategies* 
"exemplars'* of the special strategies. Had each of the 25 schools in the study been fully implementing its 
model, this chapter would not be as rich in what factors facilitate or impede progress. But some schools 
are much harther along than others, so we have considerable information on what factors appear important 
based on our first year of field research. Implementation issues will be further informed by the 
"replication" sites — representative programs rather than "exemplars" of the special strategies — that we 
will visit in the coming two years. 

In looking within and across strategies, several working hypotheses have emerged that are 
documented in the earlier chapters: 

• Implementation issues vary with the intended magnitude and scope of the special strategy on 
tlie structure of the school and the content of the curriculum. 

• The more complex the project, the longer the amount of time needed for it to become fully 
implemented. Across almost all special strategics, the aspect of schooling slowest to change 
is the content of the core curriculum. 

• With the exception of some adjunct programs, all special strategies visited continue to evolve. 
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• Although the specifics vary by type of strategy, well-implemented special strategies share a 
number of characteristics: 

V Principals with effective leadership skills; 

V Committtrl and experienced teaching staff; 

V Clearly articulated and well-understood curriculum that matches the perceived needs 
and objectives of the school; 

V Sufficient time for planning, reflection and adaptation; 

V Extra resources, not only in real dollars for materials, staff development, and planning 
time, but also in terms of volunteer time from school staff and others. 

• High poverty schools are very much alike, whether in inner city or rural areas. They have a 
large proportion of multiple needs children and limited resources within their immediate 
environs. 

• Urbanicity appears important in two respects: access to resources and flexibility to change 
staff. Schools in small towns and rural areas appear to rely heavily on state and other external 
funds to initiate new efforts; they also seem more constrained than their urban counterparts to 
change staff. 

In this chapter, these preliminary findings are reexamined with an eye toward what is needed to 
replicate these programs successfully elsewhere. Considerations for replication are discussed under four 
topics: 

• Preconditions to implementation; 

• Roles of key staff (that is, principals, teachers, and parents); 

• Instructional methods and curriculum; and 

• Needed resources, including hidden costs. 

The final section of the chapter looks at the few, explicit differences we have so far identified between 
strategies implemented in urban and suburban/rural settings. Questions for the ftiture are elaborated as well. 

The chapter is organized around three major program types — philosophical approaches. Chapter 
1 schoolwide projects, and adjunct programs — because each reflects a different challenge to cunent 
school operation. Philosophical approaches, represented here by S izer, Paideia, and Comer schools, offer 
the greatest challenge to traditional schooling and affect at least two of the following three core areas: the 
decision making structure of the school, instructional methods, and content of tlie core curriculum. The 
second type, schoolwide projects, may affect all three areas as well but hinges upon the vision of the 
principal more than on the vision of external actors. Of the three types, adjunct programs are the least 
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intrusive on current school operations. They may include new content and instructional methods, but they 
do not radically influence the content or delivery of the core curriculum nor do they challenge the 
traditional structure of schools. 

Philosophical approaches to school reform 

Among the special strategy schools are three approaches that derive from a philosophical base 
about the fundamental goals of schooling: Coalition for Essential Schools (or Sizer schools), Paideia 
schools, and Comer schools. The Coalition for Essential Schools and Paideia schools both support 
ftindamental change in teaching methods and the core curriculum in schools. Comer schools urge 
ftindamental changes in the decision making structures of schools and in expanded services and curricula 
for children. 

Preconditions to implementation 

As discussed in Chq)ter Five, schools need to establish a welcoming attitude toward change, need 
to be well-managed, and to have sufficient autonomy for effective site-based management, including 
autonomy over the initial decision to implement the strategy. Where these radical reforms were seen as 
the most appropriate solution for the schooKs problems and where schools had sufficient authority to 
allocate resources and transfer teachers, the special strategies are being implemented with considerable 
enthusiasm. In the Sizer-B high school, for example, the Sizer philosophy is seen as the ideal approach 
to counter its dismal attendance and high dropout rates. The principal, teachers, and the superintendent 
all realized that the ninth grade program was very difficult to teach, so they focused their initial efforts 
there. Where schools are reluctant participants, on the other hand, implementation is fragmented and 
incomplete. In Sizer-E, the Sizer "school** is so far not much more than a collection of Sizer "classrooms." 

Furthermore, ongoing school management issues can overwhelm a strategy. In the Comer-B 
school, for example, the Mental Health Team has not looked outward to the mental health and social needs 
of the community because it is immersed in school discipline issues that under other circumstances would 
come under the purview of the assistant principal. 

Roles of key staff 

PhncipaL In all philosophical approaches, the principal must be a strong supporter of the model, 
though need not have been an instructional leader. For Sizer high schools, the principal's visible 
commitment is needed to implement the program throughout a grade or school, and to provide the 
managerial and scheduling support that teachers need. In one of the better implemented Sizer schools, for 
example, the principal is described by one team leader as follows: 
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Ii amazes me how wise [the principal] is. She has so much common sense at the 
management level. She is always positive, never negative. She encourages teachers to be 
leaders and to travel for professional development. She opens the school to parents. She 
is a public relations person, and is excellent at getting special grants. 

In Sizer-E, where the principal has taken a "hands-off ' attitude, on the other hand, the teachers 
have created interesting interdisciplinary units, but must work within the traditional schedule of eight or 
nine periods of 42 to 47 minutes each, rather than in the multi-hour blocks suggested by Sizer. They must 
also do joint planning on their own time. The major energy to sustain the project here comes from the 
collective of teachers who have volunteered to implement the program. 

The principars support is also needed to counter the inactivity of reluctant or opposing teachers, 
a critical concern because the ultimate aim of philosophical approaches is to transform the entire school. 
In the Sizcr-A school that is going schoolwide in the fall of 1991, the principal is attuned to needs of 
reluctant teachers: 

If we're going to create a shared vision, everyone has to be on board ... to ftinction as 
a total school. . . . Fd like to have a teacher center right here at the facility and include 
materials and readings and invite people like Sizer to come in and have informal chats 

wilhteachers Someof them are going to need a lot of hand holding and reassurances. 

They are afraid of change, ... but they are going to have to do it. 

In one Paideia school, the principal upgraded the teaching staff by not renewing the contracts of 
uncertified teachers. In the other Paideia school , a 25 percent turnover in staff resulted in current staff more 
dedicated to the Paideia concept. 

In the Comer model, a principal must relinquish her or his traditional authority role to share 
decision making with parents, teachers, and other staff. The chair of the School Planning and Management 
Team is rotated on a regular basis. As evidenced in Comer-B, the Comer model cannot be implemented 
well if the principal is not an advocate of shared decision making. 

Teachers. Teachers play a critical role in all three philosophical approaches because the 
translation and implementation of the philosophy is in their hands. For some teachers, their involvement 
has been a transforming experience. As one teacher said: "This program gives the teacher a chance to 
i mprove and enjoy his or her career more, but it doesn't guarantee it.'* Where teachers are enthused about 
the strategy, the voluntary commitment of time and resources is astonishing, as shown below. 

One teacher applying to the Sizer-B high school was asked: "What weeks out of the 
summer can you give for curriculum development?" "Give?" tlie applicant teacher 
replied. The teachers explained that all members of the team spent at least three or four 
weeks of their own time to develop materials and curriculum. 
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All honoraria and fees paid to the teaching staff in the Sizer-A school for the training and 
presentations they conduct for the Coalition of Essential Schools and Brown University 
are donated to their high school for student scholarships. The teachers collectively made 
that decision. 

In the Sizer-E project where no joint plaiining time was provided, teachers worked on 
their own time to get some projects together. They would have done more interdiscipli- 
nary work, but needed time during the school day or some paid work during the summer. 

While the above examples draw on the Sizer schools, teacher commitment and experience were 
key to successful implementation in all schools. How well Adler's principles are followed appears to 
depend upon individual teachers as much as schools, according to our first classroom observations in the 
two Paideia schools. 

Parents* Parents play a key role in Comer schools, where the school and community are to work 
jointly in providing education for inner city children. For ihe Comer model to rucceed, community 
participation, particularly from parents, is critical at all levels of school functioning. In both Comer 
schools, parent involvement in the school was high, but in only one school (Comer-- A) were the parents 
active in school decision making (including the hiring of teachers). In this well-implemented program, 
staff, students and parents feel a sense of ownership and personal responsibility for the school program. 

Instructional methods and curriculum 

For philosophical approaches, a major challenge is how to translate the philosophy into concrete 
instructional strategies. To date, the core curriculum has been the slowest to change. Personalizing the 
curriculum seems to be implemented first in Sizer schools, facilitated by the 80 to 1 student/teacher ratio 
(down from the more typical 1 50 to 1 student/teacher ratio found in most high schools). One school spent 
a year developing a "tone of decency," an atmosphere where students respected teachers and their fellow 
students. 

Implementing Sizer principles in the curriculum and teacher pedagogy requires an overhaul of 
traditional teaching and classroom scheduling as well as experimentation with such new approaches as 
team teaching, interdisciplinary units, and alternaUve assessments of students. There is far more to the 
Sizer approach than the reduction of class size or elongated class periods. Staff in Sizer-A (the most well- 
established of the Sizer schools) believe that the key to their success is that they have taken the time to 
decide what the content of the high school curriculum should be. They have operationalized the "student 
as worker" concept by well thought-out and carefully designed portfolio requirements and demonstrations. 
In three of the other Sizer schools, classrcx)m observation revealed as yet little change in traditional pedagogy. 
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In the two Paideia schools, the Socratic seminars operate throughout all grades every Wednesday 
morning for 1.5 or 2.5 hours. A more pervasive implementation of Adler's philosophy throughout the 
school day is yet to be seen. The availability of staff development nearby has made a difference in both 
schools, as has the presence of Paideia coordinators who can translate the principles into concrete 
instructional strategies. The major instructional issues remaining include the wide range of reading 
abilities within one group, large class size, and the lack of planning time. 

While the Comer-A school has created a very caring school environment, social competencies 
have yet to be implemented in the formal school curriculum. School staff, however, are working on an 
expanded curriculum within thecommunity. Additionally, school staff meet in the housing projects to talk 
about efforts to decrease tlie level of substance abuse. 

Resources 

Extra resources are essential for the successful implementation of the philosophical approaches. 
These costs are reflected not only in real dollar expenditures for staff time and materials, but also in the 
hidden costs of extensive volunteer time that principals, teachers and others devote to making substantial 
changes in their schools. 

Real dollars are needed to support the full-time coordinator position in Paideia schools. The 
coordinator helps translate instructional methods into practice and recommends materials for the Socratic 
seminars. Additional resources are needed for materials acquisition (an expensive proposition in this 
"great books" model) and for extensive staff development for all faculty members. 

Among the Sizer schools, additional resources are needed for the extra staff positions that allows 
teachers to have joint planning time. Daily joint planning periods are recommended. Furthermore, extra 
resources are needed to support the reduced student-teacher ratio of 80-1, about half that found in 
traditional high schools. Staff development is another increased cost. One Sizer principle is that the per 
pupil cost should not exceed that of traditional high schools by more than 10 percent. This goal could well 
mean cutting other services offered in traditional comprehensive high schools. 

Comer schools also entail extra resources. This year's cost analyses will explore more fully what 
resources go into the extended community outreach, the shared decision making committees, and in 
developing and implementing the expanded currici'.lum. 

Schooiwide projects 

Six Chapter 1 schooiwide projects are included among the special strategics. Four were initially 
selected simply because they were schooiwide — two in urban settings and two in rural or suburban 
settings. Two other urban schooiwide project sch(K)ls were selected because of their 1 9-day extended year 
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program. On ftirther examination, we found that all but one schoolwide project has an extended year 
feature, and that the extended year schoolwide projects are much more interesting in their entirety. Hence, 
these six schools are treated as a single group. 

The two Success for All schools share features of schoolwide projects, because they operate in 
those settings. They appear to require much of the same preconditions as other schoolwide projects. 
(Because Success for All shares with adjunct programs a concern with fidelity to a prespecified 
instructional program, those features are discussed in the following section.) 

The more well-implemented schoolwide projects share the following characteristics: 

• The principal has a vision of what the school should be about. Included in the vision are these 
common goals: 

V To develop a learning environment that demands excellence. Have high expectations 
for all students, and a commitment that all children can succeed. 

V To build a sense of self-confidence and individual responsibility in children, by 
attending to the social as well as instructional needs of children. 

V To focus instruction on prevention, not remediation. 

V To assist parents to work with their children on education. Parents are to have an 
increasing degree of autonomy regarding the quality of the school and teachers. 

• The principal is seen as an instructional leader and strong manager. Relations between the 
principal and teaching staff are characterized by mutual respect. 

• Teaching staff is experienced, committed and empathetic to needs of the community. 

• Educational decision making is at the school level, including (some) allocation of resources. 

• Professional support is available for the social and emotional needs of children. 

• The school has both an academic year and extended year component. 

• SchcK)l has a strong parent involvement component, usually with a paid community liaison 
person. 

Preconditions for implementation 

As with philosophical approaches, the more well-implemented schoolwide projects are those in 
schools that welcomed change, are strongly managed, and have an atmosphere of mutual respect among 
all staff. Site-based management and programmatic/budgetary autonomy strengthen schoolwide projects, 
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especially when principals lake a long-range view. For example, the principal of one extended year 
schoolwide project commented: 

I don't want teachers to get used to something they can't keep. I never wanted a program 
like that. One schoolwide program put all its money into personnel, including full-time 
aides in classrooms, so they couldn't buy any materials. It's unbelievable that tliey did 
that. I make sure teachers get materials. I've saturated rooms with materials that teachers 
say they need. "Ask me, you'll get it." I try to shore them up. I don't want to make them 
dependent upon another person [like an aide]. I want to get teachers proficient in 
themselves, so we have really focused on teaching strategies. Our teachers are head and 
shoulders above other teachers in this city. 

Without programmatic autonomy, principals are hard pressed to implement a unifying vision for 
the school. For example, one schoolwide project (Schoolwide-C), which in other respects appears well- 
implemented, had to implement a district-purchased "drill and practice" program in its classes, although 
the program ran counter to the teaching methods strongly espoused by the principal. 

In almost all cases, school wide projects needed an external impetus — the relaxing of the matching 
requirements for schoolwide projects that appeared in the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of 1988. Four 
of the six schoolwides started after the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments were passed, and principals were 
informed of the option through their district Chapter 1 coordinators. 

Roles of key staff 

Principal. Unlike the philosophical approaches where the vision for the school is external, the 
principal is responsible for providing the vision for the schoolwide project. Without a unifying vision, 
schoolwide projects appear to be defined by what they no longer are. That is. Chapter 1 is no longer a 
separate pullout program; Chapter 1 materials are not segregated from use by other students; and average 
class size is somewhat reduced, but teachers vary little from whole class, teacher-directed instrucUon. 

Shared educational decision making is also a hallmark of the more well-implemented schoolwide 
projects. In some instances, the decision-making teams consist of tiie principal, a schoolwide project 
coordinator (in some but not all schools), master teachers in reading and math, and other professional 
support personnel. In two extended year schoolwide projects, parents comprise 5 of the 1 3 members on 
the decision making team. Other committees are often found; some offer a "case management" approach 
for woricing with low achieving students, while others focus on C;rade specific instrucUonal issues. 

The expanded involvement of faculty in school operations and planning often brought out the 
most visible changes. As the reading specialist in one school noted, "The biggest change is in the people, 
the planning and working it out together, in seeing their ideas come into play.'* 
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Teachers, Teachers have a major role to play in schoolwidc projects, because they implement the 
instructional vision of the principal and often have an increased decision making role. In the better 
implemented schoolwide projects, teachers are changing their instructional methods to capitalize on 
reduced class size. Many are also trying to implement a whole language approach using core literature. 
Wiiere schoolwide projects are most fully implemented, staff commitment and staff congeniality are 
readily apparent: 

One third grade teacher remarked on the extra things she does with students outside of 
class. "Sometimes on weekends, I take the girls home with me. They don't know a lot 
of things. I took them to the bank with me once, and after I made a deposit, one asked: 
*Why are you giving your money to them?*" 

In one school, the first grade teacher had been out sick for two months. Prior to that she 
had had problems with classroom and teaching reading. In the bi-weekly school 
improvement meeting, marked by its friendly, open and nonthreatening tone, the group 
of teachers discussed ways to provide .support with the returning teacher. One teacher 
volunteered to give up her classroom assistant for two to three days a week, a master 
teacher agreed to come to class to mcxJel the whole language approach, and a math 
specialist volunteered to work with her individually on math lessons. 

Because principals must work with the entire faculty in a schoolwide project, a major issue is 
working with the more reluctant faculty. In the two extended year school wide-projects, all faculty (and 
the principal) were interviewed for their positions and had to make a five year commitment to the school 
before they were hired. All teachers interviewed take the five-year commitment very seriously. In another 
schoolwide project (Schoolwide- A), the principal brought transfer forms to one start-up meeting, urging 
teachers who were not comfortable with the approach to consider transferring to other schools. More than 
half the faculty changed over in the rural schm^lwide project (School wide-C), in part because the principal 
instituted a thorough student and teacher assessment system. 

Parents. In all schoolwide projects but one, community outreach and parent participation are 
hallmarks of the program. In the well-implemented projects, school staff are aware of the impoverished 
conditions under which most children live. While 75 percent of the students must be on free or reduced 
lunch for a school to qualify as a Chapter 1 schcwlwide project, several of the schcx)ls visited had poverty 
rates over 90 percent .Many children i n school s have multiple needs, and school s recognize that they 
must work with parents and the community to address them. Parent activities extend beyond parent 
volunteers to include food and clothing drives, parent education classes, English-as-a-second-language 
and Spanish-as-a-second language classes, home visits and monthly parent meetings. Expectations for an 
ongoing parent role were reflected in classroom observations as well. In one extended year schoolwide 
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program, for example, one first grade teacher asked each child: "Whom did you read to last night?" Only 
one child had not read to an adult. He was reminded to read to his mother that night. Another teacher ^ 
parents sign off on daily homework assignments. 

Instructional methods and curriculum 

The extent to which instructional methods and curriculum have changed in schoolwide projects 
varies across the six schools. Two schools (Schoolwide~A, -B) report following Madeline Hunter's 
prescriptions for effective instruction. Her guides to effective lessons emphasize setting objectives, 
anticipatory set, input and modeling, and checking for understanding. In one school, it was instituted 
primarily to give sfiucture to the poorer performing teachers. The two extended year schooiwide project 
schools shifted to a literature-based curriculum. After four years, the principal and teachers report that the 
program is almost in place. In some schools, there seems little variation from more traditional teacher- 
directed instruction. Additional classroom observations will provide a more complete picture. 

Topics for staff development vary from school to school, usually based on individual school 
needs. Whole language instruction, cooperative learning, multi-racial curricula, and assertive discipline 
have all been subjects for staff development. 

The extended year program is a central part of most schoolwide projects. It is supported to 
minimize student performance losses over the summer, to provide a safe and healthy environment for 
children, and to promote increased interest m learning through enrichment activities. In both urban and 
rural areas, the extended year was adopted because it provides a safe place for children. In several urban 
schoolwide projects, adults do not let their children play on unsafe streets. For many children, the extended 
year also means a continuation of free breakfasts and lunch program. The extended year is also seen as 
a more relaxed time for both teachers and students. In one schoolwide project, the first grade teachers did 
team teaching around a common theme (e.g., oceanography). Added to the in-class work would be a trip 
to the Science Museum and the nearby ocean (which many children and their parents had never seen). The 
extended year component is not without its disadvantages. Two principals thought that because the 
program was voluntary, some of the children who most needed the extra days were not attending. 

Resources 

Extra resources are ne xled to operate schoolwide projects, and all schools have hidden costs as 
well. One urban school district (School wide- A. -B) concentrates Chapter 1 resources in its schoolwide 
project schcx)ls. Its allocation to non-schoolwide project schools has deaeased to accommodate this change. 

Another urban district made a five year funding commitment to its extended year schoolwide 
projects. Additional professional support staff, more iastructional aides, staff development, additional 
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school days, and reduced class size are supported through a comblnaUon of state compensatory educaUon 
and desegregation funds. Chapter 1 funds, and foundaUon support. 

All schoolwide projects have unrecorded costs In volunteer time or donations. In one pair of 
schoolwide projects, we observed that most teachers rouUnely spent at least 10 hours a day in the school. 
Across many schools, teachers often supply their own materials. Hiese include manipulables for 
mathemaUcs classes and fish and demonstraUon materials for science classes. One teacher provided each 
child in her class with two trees— one to plant and nurture in the school courtyard, the other to plant at 
home. In one school principals and teachers worked for reduced pay to implement an extended year 
program. The extended year program at the rural schoolwide project paid its principal nothing and 
teachers only $10 an hour. External donaUons are an important, though small, funding source for 
schoolwide projects as well. Some community outreach is designed to recruit local business support. For 
example, all computer software and program service costs were donated for the computer laboratories in 
the two extended year schoolwide projects. The cost analysis planned for this year will provide more 
systemaUc information on the cost of implementing special strategies. A continuing resource issue is how 
to replicate these programs without taking donated time and resources for granted. 

Adjunct programs to the core curriculum 

Adjunct programs are distinguished by their self-contained instruction and curriculum. They 
pose no change to the core instruction and curriculum, nor do they challenge the decision making in the 
school. Another hallmark of adjunct programs (excluding the extended time programs) is their fidelity to 
a particular model. For the computer-assisted-instruction programs, for example, the curriculum is 
entirely software based. The METR A tutoring program also follows prescribed steps. Reading Recovery 
is an elaborate and highly prescribed instructional approach, building on cues and miscues that children 
use in learning to read. Success for All's instructional package is also pre-specified, including all 
cunicular materials; it operates, however, in a schoolwide context. 

Preconditions for implementation 

Unlike philosophical approaches and schoolwide projects which require manager' .: )Jid tech- 
nical expertise at the school level, the primary preconditions for adjunct programs are minimal. One is a 
sufficient financial investment and staff time to learn (or acquire) the prepackaged technology; while th^ 
other is sufficient interest andcommitment to ensure that the adjunct program is somewhat integrated with 
regular classroom instruction. 
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Roles of key staff 

Principal. A primary role of the principal is to ease the transition of the adjunct program into the 
school and optimize its utility for the core curriculum. In the extended day program, the principal was the 
program's central developer. For the computer-assisted-instniction program operating in a school wide 
project (CCC-A), the principal supported the teachers' increased use of student performance records in 
CCC to inform the core instruction. The principal can also minimize transition time by arranging a 
convenient time schedule and school location for the adjunct program, two core requirements for its 
successful operation. 

Teachers, There are two major implementation issues for teachers. Those providing the adjunct 
program's instruction must be sufficiently trained to ensure fidelity to the prototype, and those providing 
the core curriculum must integrate the adjunct program, to the extent possible, into the core curriculum. 

Ensuring fidelity to the prototype is relatively straightforward for such programs as extended day, 
CCC, and tutoring. For Reading Recovery and Success for All, ensuring fidelity is more demanding. The 
primary avenue to ensure fidelity to the Reading Recovery model is extensive training. One benefit to the 
year-long training is that the fact of enduring the hardship can create a certain esprit de corps among 
Reading Recovery teachers which may also be a factor in its success. Certainly many Reading Recovery 
teachers are "true believers." Ensuring fidelity to the Success for All model is difficult, in part because 
all teachers at the grade level served are to participate in this highly prescriptive replacement for the core 
curriculum. In the more successfiil implementation (SFA-A), the school principal negotiated compro- 
mises prior to accepting the program. In the less successful site, the current principal arrived after the 
agreement to participate was signed. Discussion to adapt the program to match school needs began three 
years after SFA began. 

Ensuring integration into the core curriculum is an implementation issue with several adjunct 
strategies. Unless teachers accompany their students to the CCC lab, as is the case at CCC-A, the 
classroom teachers have little information about the content of the CCC program, and no joint planning 
time is provided. In one Reading Recovery site, the Reading Recovery teacher and classroom teacher 
unknowingly gave conflicting instructions to one beginning reader: One encouraged her to find meaning 
in illustrations, while the other admonished her for looking at the pictures. Furthermore, in the less well- 
implemented Success for All site, teachers wanted to supplement materials but felt constrained from doing so. 

Parents, Adjunct programs typically do not have parent involvement as an explicit objective. The two 
exceptions are Reading Recovery and Success for All (which mirrors other school wideprojects in this regard). 
The extent to which parents are actively recruited to participate in educational activities is a function of the 
school and its outreach program. 
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Resources 

The appeal of such adjunct programs as METRA, peer tutoring, and the extended day Chapter 
1 Club is that, for the most part, they are small, inexpensive, and typically relatively easy to install and 
operate. Others are more costly, including Success for All, which operates as a schoolwide curriculum; 
Reading Recovery, where an individual teacher can see no more than 8 to 10 children a day, and CCC, 
which requires a heavy start-up investment in equipment, software, and additional space. The upcoming 
cost analysis will provide more information on costs of all special strategies. 

Implementation in rural and urban areas 

A central assumption behind the two studies of special strategies for educating disadvantaged 
children is that schooling, facilities, the needs of children and their families, and the choice of strategies 
and their implementation vary in urban and rural settings. To date we have found few differences between 
urban and suburban/rural schools in our special strategy schools, although rural schools may have less 
access to financial resources and less flexibility in changing staff. 

Rural schools have tended to rely more on state funds for initiating innovations than urban 
schools. Of the five Sizer high schools, for example, neither small town school would have implemented 
the program without the state fiinds available through Re:Learning. Similarly, those principals who have 
engaged in grant-writing are found in the urban rather than rural schools in our sample. Not all urban 
principals, however, are writing grants. 

While the urban schools implementing a schoolwide program or schoolwide philosophy often 
experienced significant staff turnover, the suburban and rural schools appear less likely (and perhaps less 
able) to transfer staff to other schools. In a small town, the school district is often a major employer; 
reducing staff often guarantees unemployment in that community and a move to another location. 

It also appears that all high poverty schools (whether rural or inner city) share something in 
common — multiple needs children coupled with limited resources in the immediate environs. These 
settings seldom have the comprehensive services students need. Available community health and 
volunteer services are quickly exhausted in the face of intergenerational poverty, alcohol and substance 
abuse, and family and community violence. Schools are often ill-equipped to provide a meaningftil 
educational program to multiple needs students, and even programs designed to bring multiple resources 
into the school (such as Comer schools) can be limited by the impoverishment of the community. 

The special strategy schools in high poverty communities often tackle these problems head on. 
Aggressive principals and staff solicit resources through grant writing, integrate comprehensive services 
to the extent possible, address parents' as well as children's needs, and keep the school doors open after 
school and during the summer to provide a safe and nutritious environment for their students. 
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We have also found in high poverty settings (urban and rural) that the demographics of the 
community are rapidly shifting (usually with an increased proportion of limited-English proficient 
students). Demographic shifts affect what services are needed and how they can be delivered. Further- 
more, issues of minority group isolation are compounded by linguistic differences. 

The high poverty settings stand in marked contrast with the more affluent suburban and urban 
areas in our study. With a more solid fiscal base, schools in these communities are able to support more 
and higher salaried personnel. Furthermore, school personnel can rightly assume that individual families 
have expendable income as well. The dollar or two (or more) needed for special books and other resources 
can be provided; and the PTA can set its fund-raising sights on building the playground, not just on adding 
a few books to the library. 

Questions for the future 

Future field work plans include both the original 25 schools as well as 24 additional schools, 
reflecting other examples of select program types. The major questions to be pursued will continue to 
focus on requirements for replication, including the preconditions to change, roles of personnel, 
alterations in curriculum and instruction, and program costs. 

As we continue in our second and third year of field work in these communities, we will 
examine more thoroughly the effects of urbanicity on the implementation of special strategies. 
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Appendix A 



Parents Interview Guide 



[Note: Parents will have completed the Prospects ^ Parent Survey so much of the 
information requested here refers to the current observation period,] 



We are conducting a study of promising practices to enhance student learning. The _ 
school with its program was selected as an example of such a promising 



program. As part of our study, your child is one of those whom we have observed during the 
school day. 



1. How typical a day do you think this has been for your child? Has anything unusual been 
going on that may have influenced how he/she was in school today? Please describe how 
you think this day is typical or atypical. 



How much contact do you have with your child's school? with your child's teacher? 
When was the last contact you had with the teacher? Please tell us about the contacts 
you have had with the school and the topics you have discussed. 



3. Has your involvement with the school changed since your child has been in the program? 
If so, in what ways? 



4. Please tell us what you do at home to reinforce what your child learns in school. 



5. What do you think are the most important things that your child has learned through this 
program so far this year? 

Probe not only for academic achievements but also for the learning of social skills, sense 
of personal responsibility and other goals associated with the particular program. 



6. [Since we last met with you in ,] what changes have you seen in your child's 

learning and development? 



"5 



Has what he/she has learned met your expectations? Are there things that you are 
especially pleased about? concerned about? 



8. What do you think are the greatest strengths of this program? 



9. What do you think are the programs greatest weaknesses? How could the program be 
improved? 



10. Are there other things that we should know about your child and the program? 



Thank you very much. We look forward to meeting with you again when we return to the 
school in . 
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Classroom Environment 



V = in evidence 
no = not in evidence 

• Use of multi-racial materials 

• Use of nonscxist materials 

• Daily routine is flexible 

• Assignments are posted 

• Classroom is cheerful and inviting 

• Adequate space for movement 



• Distinct 'activity centers 

• Lighting is adequate 

• Ventilation/temperature is 
comfcmble 

• Student woric on bulletin boards 
« Noise from outside is distracting 



RESOURCES 



V = Visible in classroom U = Used this period 



Textbcxsks 


V 


u 


Overhead Projector 


V 


U 


Games 


V 


u 


Workbooks 


V 


u 


Filmstrips 


V 


u 


Simulations 


V 


u 


Reference books 


V 


u 


Record player 


V 


u 


Other hands on materials 


V 


u 


Classroom library 


V 


u 


Records 


V 


u 


Science Tablc(s) 


V 


u 


Maps 


V 


u 


Video Disk 


V 


u 


Sink(s) 


V 


u 


Globe 


V 


u 


TV 


V 


u 


Student Chalkboard 


V 


u 


Audio tapes 


V 


u 


Screen 


V 


u 


Teacher Chalkboard 


V 


u 


Computers: 
Apple n or ng's 


V 


u 














Macintosh 


V 


u 














IBM/compatable 


V 


u 
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Appendix C 



Classroom Teacher Interview Guide 



The purpose of the Special Strategies Study is to describe 
promising programs which could be used as alternatives to 
traditional Chapter 1 programs. As you know, your school was 
selected to be studied as an example of such a promising program. 
I am going to ask you some questions primarily intended to find 
out how and why your school's program came into being, what it is 
supposed to accomplish, and how it is in fact operating. This 
information will help our project to learn about the process of 
innovation, about which elements are typically seen in exemplary 
programs; and about obstacles to change and how schools can 
overcome them . 

In answering these questions, please think about how they 
apply to the students you teach. 

Program Design and Development 

1. Confirm the name of the innovative program in the 
school: 



2. What are the main problems the program is intended to 
solve? What purposes is the program intended to 
address? 

3. Please describe the program. 

4. When did planning for ^he program begin? 

5. Who actually designed the program? Did the program 
originate within this school, or elsewhere? 

6. To what degree were you involved in originally 
designing the program? 

7. What are the key elements of the program? Tell me 
about each of the following -reas: 

• Curriculum 

• Instructional methods 

• Additional instructional staff or services 

• Additional non-instructional staff or services (e.g. 

counselors ; 
social workers, etc. ) . 

• Adaptations to individual needs 

• Groupings 

• Time allocations, time use 

• Class size 

• Assessment 

• Staff development 

• Relationships among school staff 

• Coordination among different staff 

• Other 



How does this differ from what you've done before? 



8. What do you think are the three most important program 
goals? (Rank from 1 to 3). 

Enhancing student achievement 

Improving thinking skills 

Increasing self-esteem 

Increasing parent involvement 

Improving student attitudes 

Content of the Special Strategy 

9. What changes has the program introduced in the 
curriculum and instruction of your classroom? Can you 
give specific examples of changes in your classroom 
which have resulted from this program? 

10. To what degree are curriculum materials used in the 
regular classroom locally developed , as opposed to 
commercially available? 

11. What specific commercially available materials are you 
using in your classroom? 

12. Does the program provide any supplementary 
instructional services (such as tutoring, remedial 
instruction, computer-assisted instruction^ Chapter 1 
pullout, after-school instruction) beyond regular 
classroom instruction? Please describe them. 

13. How similar are the curriculum materials mainly used in 
supplementary services to those used in the regular 
classroom? (e.g., same materials, same materials but 
different levels, different materials) . Please be 
specific. 

14. Do you consider the purpose of supplementary 
instructional services to: 

• Teach the same objectives as those taught in the 

regular class 

• Teach objectives similar to those used in the regular 

class 

• Teach objectives different from those taught in the 

regular class 

15. When students receive supplementary instructional 
services, what is the usual group size? 
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16. For how much time do the target students (e.g. Chapter 
1) receive supplementary services? (Minutes per day, 
days per week, weeks per year). 

17 What instruction do the compensatory education students 
■ * miss if/when they are engaged in supplementary 
instructional activities? 



ronrdination Among Pro grams 

18. How do you coordinate regular classroom teaching with 
supplementary or program instructional services? Is 
coordination a built-in function? Is time set aside 
for it? 

Please rate the following statements and circle never, 
sometimes or always. 

Regular teachers take primary responsibility for student 
learning (supplementary teacher plays little role in 
academic instruction) . 

ALWAYS SOMETIMES NEVER 

Please describe how they do it. 



supplementary or program teachers or aides work in close 
coordination with regular teachers to support student 
performance on the same skills taught in the regular class, 

ALWAYS SOMETIMES NEVER 

Please describe how they do it. 



supplementary or program teachers or aides provide remedial 
instruction to give students help with material below the 
level of what they are getting in the regular class. 

ALWAYS SOMETIMES NEVER 

Please describe how they do it. 
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Supplementary or program teachers or aides provide their own 
program of instruction that is separate from what is given 
in the regular class. 



ALWAYS SOMETIMES NEVER 

Please describe how they do it. 



19. Do supplementary or program teachers use the same 
reading materials as regular teachers use with the same 
children? 

Yes 
No 

20. Do supplementary or program teachers use the same math 
materials as regular teachers use with the same 
children? 

Yes 
No 



21. About how many times per month do regular and program 
teachers meet to discuss individual children you both 
teach? 

22. How many times per month do regular teachers, 
supplementary teachers, and other staff implementing 
this program meet with each other to discuss plans or 
problems? 

23. How is coordination accomplished (e.g., joint 
preparation of lessons, common planning time, informal 
meetings, shared records of student progress)? How 
effective does the coordination appear? 

24. What programs exist in the school over and above those 
in the innovative program? To what degree are these 
programs integrated with others? 

student Selection 

25. How are students selected to receive supplementary or 
program services? If different services are provided 
to different students, how is it decided who receives 
which services? What specific criteria are used for 
entry to or exit from particular services? 



26, VJaich of the following do you think are the three most 
important reasons that students in the program are 

having achievement problems? (Please rate from 1 to 5. 
5 - least important, 1 = most important) . 

a. Lack of motivation 

b. Lack of ability 

c. Different learning styles 

d. Poor support from home 

e. Poor instruction in earlier grades 

f. Students are not developmentally 

ready 

g. Cultural factors 

h. Students have limited English 

proficiency 

i. Regular classroom instruction is 

unable to meet student's needs 

j . Chapter 1 instruction is unable 

to meet students' needs 

k. Low expectations by teachers 

1. No access to high level 

curriculum 

m. Tracking practices 

n. Teacher lack of expertise to 

teach low achieving students 



Role of Parents 

27. What is the school's outreach program for parents? 

28. What are the formal and informal ways that parents are 
involved in the planning and operation of the program? 

29. What opportunities, if any, are there for staff to work 
collaboratively with parents? 



Staffing 

30. Who has provided training to supplementary teachers on 
implementation of the program? How much training has 
been provided, and how much more is planned? 
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31. Is there any procedure for helping staff implement 
changes in curriculum and instruction? (e.g., expert 
coaching, peer coaching, teachers help each other, 
informal feedbix^.k to teachers) . 

Program Effects 

32. To what degree do you feel this program is 
accomplishing the following student outcomes? 

A GREAT SOMEWHAT NOT 

DEAL AT ALL 

Enhanced Achievement 



Increased Self-Esteem 



Improved Attendance 
Improved Morale 
Other (Specify) 



What evidence supports your beliefs? 

33. To what degree does the program appear to you to 

increase the quality of instruction students receive? 

A great deal 

Somewhat 

Not at all 



34. To what degree does this program increase the amount of 
time students receive instruction in reading, math or 
language? 

A great deal 

Somewhat 

Not at all 



35. To what degree does this program increase the amount of 
time students motivation to learn reading, math, or 
language? 

A great deal 

Somewhat 

Not at all 



Please describe or give examples. 
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36 • To what degree does this program increase the school's 
capacity to adapt instruction to the individual needs 
of the students? 

A great deal 

Somewhat 

Not at all 



Please describe or give examples. 

37. To what degree are students' achievement gains in 
reading due to the efforts of regular and supplementary 
teachers? 

a. 100% regular 

b. 75% regular, 25% 
supplementary 

C. 50-50 

d. 25% regular, 

7 5% supplementary 

e. 100% supplementary 

38. What forces have helped the program to succeed? 
Consider: 

• Clear support/mandate from district, other political 
actions 

• Clear support from parents, community 

• Additional financial support 

• Excellent staff development and followup 

• Excellent relationships among staff 

• Outstanding principal staff 

• Other 

39. What problems or obstacles have been encountered in 
implementing the program? 

Consider: 

• Problems with Federal, State, or district regulations 

• opposition from key district, school, or other staff 

• Opposition from parents or other community members 

• Problems with teacher unions 

• Inadequate financial support 

• Inadequate preparation of teachers or other school 
staff (e.g., inadequate staff development, training) 

• Problematic relationships among school staff 

• Other 



Replication 



Extent of Implementation 

40. When was the program first implemented? 

41. How widely within the school is the original 
developer's vision truly shared? To what extent are 
school staff aware and supportive of the overall 
program direction? 

Actual vs. Intended Implementation 



42. To what degree do you feel that the program is being 
fully implemented as it was meant to be implemented? 

• Fully implemented as intended 

• Fully implemented with important modifications 
(describe) 



• Partially implemented 

• Poorly or not implemented 

43. What changes have been made or are contemplated from 
the original program plan? 

44. What plans are formulated or being discussed for: 

• Full implementation of all program elements 

• Modifications in the program 

• Expansion to other sites or within the same schcol 
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The purpose of the Special Strategies Study is to describe promising programs which 
could be used as alternatives to traditional Chapter 1 programs. As you know, your school was 
selected to be studied as an example of such a promising program. I am going to ask you some 
questions primarily intended to find out how and why your school's program came into being, 
what it is supposed to accomplish, and how it is in fact op>erwting. This information will help 
our project to learn about the process of innovation, about which elements are typically seen in 
exemplary programs, and about obstacles to change and how schools can overcome them. 

In answering these questions, please think about how they apply to students in your 
school at the grade level we are studying (1,3, or 9/10). 

Program Design and Development 

1. Confirm the name of the innovative program in the school: 



2. What are the main problems the program is intended to solve? 



3. When did planning for the program begin? 

4. Who actually designed the program? Did the program originate within this 
school, or elsewhere? 

5. What was your role in the development adaptation of the program? 

6. To what degree were the following people involved in originally designing the 
program for the school? 

• National researchers/developers (e.g.. Comer, Sizer, Slavin) 

• Teachers 

• District Chapter 1 coordinator 

• Other district staff 

• Lx)cal non-district people (e.g., local university professors, parent groups) 
What were their roles? 

7. What are the key elements of the intended program? To what degree does the 
program involve changes in each of the following areas: 

• Curriculum 

• Instructional methods 

• Additional instructional staff or services 

• Additional non-instructional staff or services (e.g., counselors, social 
workers, etc.). 

• Adaptations to individual needs 



• Groupings 

• Time allocations, time use 

• Class size 

• Assessment 

• Staff development 

• Relationships among school staff 

• Coordination among different staff 

• Other 



Content of th e Special Strategy 

8. What changes has the program introduced in the curriculum and instruction of the 
regular classroom? 

9. To what degree are curriculum materials used in the regular classroom locally 
developed , as opposed to commercially available? 

10. What specific commercially available materials are primarily used in the regular 
classroom? 

11. Does the program provide any supplementary instructional services (such as 
tutoring, remedial instruction, computer-assisted instruction) beyond regular 
classroom instruction? If so, please describe them. 

12. How similar are the curriculum materials mainly used in supplementary services 
to those used in the regular classroom? (e.g., same materials, same materials but 
different levels, different materials). 

13. Do you consider the purpose of supplementary instructional services to: 

• Teach the same objectives as those taught in the regular class 

• Teach objectives similar to those used in the regular class 

• Teach objectives different from those taught in the regular class 

14. When students receive supplementary instructional services, what is the usual 
group size? 

15. For how much time do students receive supplementary services? (Minutes per 
day, days per week, weeks per year). 

16. What instruction do the students miss when they are engaged in supplementary 
instructional activities? 

17. With whom do program staff coordinate other instruction and services? How is 
coordination accomplished (e.g., joint preparation of lessons, common planning 



time, informal meetings, shared records of student progress)? How effective does 
the coordination appear? 

18. How many times per month are staff implementing this program '^xpected to meet 
with each other to discuss plans or problems? 

19. How many times per month do you (the principal) meet with the staff involved 
with this program to discuss plans or programs? 

20. What programs exist in the school over and above those in the innovative 
program? To what degree are these programs integrated with others? 



Selection of Students 

21. To what degree are students selected into this school? Is the school a magnet? 
Does it accept or encourage students from outside of its neighborhood to attend? 
Can the school dismiss students who don't appear to fit into the school's 
philosophy? Are students selected for this particular program? If there is a 
school-within-a-school or students are otherwise selected to participate, how was 
this selection made, and how can it be changed if students either don't make it 
or do very well? 

22. pf supplementary services are provided,] how are students selected to receive 
supplementary services? If different services are provided to different students, 
how is.it decided who receives which services? 

23. What specific criteria are used for entry to or exit from particular services? 



Role of Parents 

24. What is the school's outreach program for parents? 

25. What are the formal and informal ways that parents are involved in the planning 
and operation of the program? 

26. What opportunities, if any, are there for staff to work collaboratively with 
parents? 
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For this program in this school, what categories of staff have been added to the program? 
Consider: 



• Remedial reading or math teachers 

• Tutors 

• Aides/paraprofessionals 

• Nurses 

• Counselors 

• Librarians 

• Social Workers 

• Parent liaisons, home-school coordinators 

• Psychologists 

• Additional teachers to reduce class size 

For each job title, ask the following; 

27. How many full-time or part-time staff do you have with this job title? 

28. How are these positions funded (e.g. Chapter 1, Chapter 2, state compensatory 
education funds, special grants, local funds)? 

29. Please describe the responsibilities of staff members with this job title. 

30. What level of education or training is required for this position? 

31. Who is involved in the decision to hire persons in that position? 

32. Who is responsible for evaluating the performance of staff members in that 
position? 

If this position is not instructional (e.g, counselor, social worker, parent liaison), go to 
item 34. 

33. In what subject(s) do staff with this job title teach or assist? 



34. What are the three most important goals the staff member (s) in this position are 
supposed to pursue? (Please rank 1 to 3) 

Enhancing student achievement — 

Increasing student self-esteem — 
Improving student attendance 

Improving student behavior 

Improving student health 

Increasing parent involvement 

Helping teachers with non instructional 
tasks (e.g., paperwork) 

Improving student attitudes toward school 

Other (specify ) 

35. How successful do you think the staff members in this position have been 
accomplishing the three top goals you just named? 



36. To what degree do staff members in this position directly or indirectly assist 
regular classroom teachers to do a better job of teaching? 

37. To what degree were teachers recruited to work in this particular school or 
program? (If program is school-wide, substitute school.) Is the teaching staff 
like that of any school in the district, or is it an unusual group brought together 
specifically to implement this program? 

38. Who has provided training to teachers on implementation of the program? How 
much training has been provided, and how much more is planned? 

37. Is there any procedure for helping staff implement changes in curr- alum and 
instruction (e.g., expert coaching, peer coaching, teachers help each other, 
informal feedback to teachers). 



38. Has the introduction of the program resulted in unusual levels of staff turn-over 
(e.g., staff deciding or being encouraged to leave the school, or the school 
becoming unusually attractive to prospective new staff?) If yes, please describe. 
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39. How much docs the program cost to run? Does the school have funding over and 
above that provided to similar schools in the district? From what sources are 
program funds received? What proportion of funds come from each source? (We 
are not doing a detailed cost analysis, but would like solid estimates of budget 
figures). Are any changes in budget anticipated? 

Prngram Effects 

40. To what degree do you feel this program is accomplishing the following stvdgnt 
outcomes? 

A GREAT DEAL SOMEWHAT NOT AT ALL 



Enhanced Achievement 

Increased Self-Estccm 

Improved Attendance 

Improved Morale 

41. To what degree does the program appear to you to increase the aaaliiX of 
instruction students receive? 

A great deal 
Somewhat 
Not at all 

42. To what degree does this program increase the amount of time students receive 
instruction in reading, math or language? 

A great deal 
Somewhat 
Not at all 

43. To what degree does this program increase the amount of time students 
motivation to learn reading, math, or language? 

A great deal 
Somewhat 
Not at all 
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44. To what degree does this program decrease the schoors capacity to adapt 
instruction to the individual needs of the students? 
A great ieal 
Somewhat 
Not at all 



45. This program is primarily a (reading or math or 

languagc/arts/writing program. To what extent is it also affcaing other subjects 
(e.g., social studies, sciences, and the others not listed above)? 

Implementation 

46. What barriers have been encountered in implementing the program 
successfully? Consider: 

• Problems with Federal, State, or district regulations 

• Opposition from key district, school, or other staff 

• Opposition from parents or other community members 

• Problems with teacher unions 

• Inadequate financial support 

• Inadequate preparation of teachers or other school staff(e.g., inadequate 
staff development, training) 

• Problematic relationships among school staff 

• Other 

47. What forces have helped the program to succeed? Consider: 

• Clear support/mandate from district, other political actions 

• Clear support from parents, community 

• Additional financial support 

• Excellent staff development and foUowup 

• Excellent relationships among staff 

• Outstanding principal and/or staff 

• Other 

Replication 

Extent of Implementation 

48. When was the program first implemented? 

49. How widely within the school is the original developer's vision truly shared? To 
what extent are school staff aware and supportive of the overall program 
direction? 
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Actual vs. Intended Program 

50. To what degree do you feel that the program is being fully implemented as it was 
meant to be implemented? 

• Fully implemented as intended 

• Fully implemented with important modifications (Please describe) 

• Partially implemented 

• Poorly or not implemented 

5 1 . What changes have been made or are contemplated from the original program 
plan? 

52. What plans are formulated or being discussed for: 

• Full implementation of all program elements 

• Modifications in the program 

• Expansion to other sites or within the same school 

Replicability 

53. If this school is an example of a widespread program, to what degree is it seen 
by the program developers as a special lighthouse school (e.g., frequently visited 
by potential adopters). 

54. Has the program been replicated in other schools, or are there plans to do so? 

55. Were this program to be replicated elsewhere, what conditions would have to 
exist for this to happen? 
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